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^Oiica^  men 
who^alot 

find  time 
to  read 
magazines 
on  flights 

they  saw  advertised 
in  newspapers. 


New  breakdowns  of  BRI  data  for  Chicago  show  that  an  ad  in  the 
Sun-Times/ Daily  News  adds  261  %  more  gross 
reach  among  the  target  group  for  air  travelers  to  an  ad  in  the  leading  weekly  news 
magazine— 13%  more  than  the  other  Chicago  newspaper  combination. 

in  Chicago  it  takes  newspapers. 

Call  a  Field  Man  for  BRI  information  on  your  product. 


Los  Angeles  Evening  and  Sunday 

HERALD-EXAMINER 

Represented  Nationally  by 
Key  Market  Advertising  Representatives,  Inc. 


reader  income 
and  occupation  levels. 
Gigantic  circulation. 
A  youthful  audience  with 
growing  families.  Greater  needs 
and  wants.  The  Herald-Examiner. 
One  of  America's  best 
advertising  buys 
and  a  must  in 
Southern  California. 


one  for  the 
money 


In  1967,  72% 
of  all  Baltimore 
department  store 
advertising  ran 
in  the  Sunpapers. 
Most  retailers  knovy 
that,  in  Baltimore, 
the  Sunpapers 
is  all  you  need. 
Baltimore- 
one  of  the  few 
major  markets 
you  can  reach 
with  just  one 
newspaper. 


read  by  the  people 
who  buy 

Representatives:  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee  •  New  York,  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia,  Minneapolis 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


AUGUST 

1 1-13 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference.  Eastern  Division.  George  Washing, 
ton  Hotel.  Jacksonville  Fla. 

1 1-16 — Newspaper  Association  Managers,  Land  'O  Lakes,  Wis. 

15-18 — Theta  Sigma  Phi.  Sheraton-Chicago,  Chicago. 

17-24 — United  States,  Student  Press  Association,  University  of  Valparaiso. 

Valparaiso,  Indiana. 

22 —  Montana  Associated  Press  Association.  Rainbow  Hotel,  Great  Falls, 
Mont. 

23- 25 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Bay  Shore  Inn,  Vancou¬ 
ver,  B.C. 

25-28 — New  England  Circulation  Managers.  Avalock  Inn,  Lenox,  Mass. 

25-29 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism.  University  of  Kansas,  Law¬ 
rence,  Kans. 


Uiv  ofi#*  mat 
that  pops  ap 
ororiprhoro . 


SEPTEMBER 

5 -  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 

Press  Club,  Pittsburgh. 

6- 8 — Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association.  Hilton  Inn,  Annapolis,  Md. 

7- 8 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  Retail  &  Classified  Seminar.  Stj 

Nicholas  Hotel,  Springfield. 

7-8 — Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic.  PIck-Ft.  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus.  I 

13- 15 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Muehlebach  Ho-* 
tel,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

14- 15 — Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  St.  Nicholas  Hotel, 
Springfield. 

14- 15 — Illinois  Associated  Press  Editors  Association,  Hotel  Stratford.  Alton, 

15- 18 — Western  Region  Promotion  Conference.  Jasper,  Alberta. 

19-21 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Classified  Clinic, 
Holiday  Inn.  Meadville. 

19-21 — New  England  Associated  Press  News  Executives  Association.  Chatham| 
Bars  Inn,  Chatham,  Cape  Cod,  Mass.  ‘ 

19- 22 — New  York  Press  Association.  Thousand  Islands  Club,  Alexandria  Bay. 

20- 21 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  News-Editorial  Con- 
ference.  Eddie  Mays  Inn,  Hood  River. 

22-24 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Whiteface  Inn,  Lake; 


District  5.  Pittsburgh 


SYNDICA  i 


Association.  Sheraton  Palace! 


OCTOBER 

3-5 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Pocono  Manor  Inn, 
Pocono.  Pa. 

6-8 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Holiday  Inn.  Atlantic 
City,  N.J. 

6-9 — Eastern  Region  Promotion  Conference.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Baltimore. 

6- 12 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

7- 8 — UPl  Editors  and  Publishers  Conference.  Statler  Hilton,  Washington. 

9-12 — National  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton-Gibson,  Cincinnati. 

1 1-12 — UPl  Southern  California  Editors,  Oiai  Valley  Inn,  Ojai. 

11- 18 — Inter- American  Press  Association.  Buenos  Aires. 

12 -  National  Newspaperboy  Day. 

13- 15 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Charleston,  S.C. 
13-15 — California  Circulation  Managers'  Association.  Newporter  Inn,  New¬ 
port  Beach,  Calif. 

17-20 — Florida  Press  Association.  Port-O-Call,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

19-20 — New  England  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Statler-Hilton 
Hotel,  Boston. 

19- 20 — South  Carolina  AP.  La  Tai  Inn,  Fripp  Island,  S.C. 

20- 22 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers'  Association.  Nationwide  Inn,  Columbus. 
20-22 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

23-24 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

23-25 — Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association.  Stouffers  Inn, 
Louisville,  Ky. 


THE  MOLDERS  prefer  Certified.  "They're  easier  to 
handle,  they  never  give  us  any  trouble." 


THE  STEREOTYPERS  prefer  Certified,  they're  easier  to 
use,  they  keep  impressions  longer. 


The  fact  is:  Certified  Syndicate  is  the  largest  selling  mat 
in  the  industry.  That's  why  you  see  it  popping  up  every¬ 
where.  Insist  on  Certified,  made  by  Certified  Dry  Mats— 
since  1924,  the  standard  for  excellence. 


Certified  Dry  Mat  Corporation,  Dept.  P,  555  Fifth  Ave, 
New  York,  New  York  10017. 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS 
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LET'S 

PAVE  HIS  ROAD 
WITH  HOPE 
AND 

OPPORTUNITY 


In  rural  America  there  are  14  million  poor 
people  —  almost  half  of  all  the  poor  in  the 
nation. 

Unemployment  in  rural  areas  averages  18 
percent.  The  national  average  is  about  4  percent. 

Infant  mortality  among  the  rural  poor  is  far 
higher  than  among  the  poorest  of  the  poor  in 
urban  areas. 

There  is  hunger,  illiteracy,  inadequate  housing. 

And  there  is  a  steady  flow  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  each  year  from  the  countryside  — 
from  the  heart  of  the  nation's  poverty 
problem  —  to  the  cities  —  too  often  to  the 
ghettoes. 

Poverty  in  our  country  is  indivisible.  America's 
rural  electric  people  are  concerned.  We 
believe  all  America  should  be  concerned.  But 
concern  is  not  enough. 

There  must  be  a  national  commitment  on  the 


part  of  every  citizen,  as  well  as  local,  state  and 


federal  governments. 


America's  rural  electric  systems  have  taken  the 


lead  in  developing  new  programs  to  combat 


rural  poverty,  to  make  life  better  for  the 


rural  community.  We're  working  to  bring  in  new 


industries,  to  improve  community  facilities. 


to  raise  health  and  educational  levels,  to 


mobilize  our  neighbors. 


It's  a  job  for  everyone  who  is  concerned  about 


our  country. 
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Cut  out  , 
roll 

handling 
bottlenecks. 


We  can  end  your  bottlenecks  and  problems 
with  a  May-Fran  engineered  newsprint, 
plate,  and  bundle  handling  system.  Your 
in-plant  operation  will  keep  rolling  the  auto¬ 
matic  way  which  means  savings  to  you  in 
time  and  money.  For  complete  information; 
Call  or  Write,  GRAPHIC  ARTS  DIVISION, 
MAY-FRAN  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  210 
River  Street,  Room  22,  Hackensack,  N.  J., 
(201)  489-0066 


GRAPHIC  ARTS  DIVISION 


On/ISIOHS  Of  FISCHEOINDUSTmiS: 

tu Y  fftAN  I AUmCAN  MONOHAU  / CANADIAN  MONORAIL  /  MA  Y  FRAN  GMBH 
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Compiled 
^  By  Don  Maley 


THE  II  AU,  STREET  JOl  R!\  AT  ran  an  arlirle  recently  al*oiit| 
execnthes  who  depart  early  on  Friday  before  the  traffic  jams  clog  j 
the  exits  to  shore  and  mountains.  Since  tnrnahont  is  fair  play,  the  j 
U  estchester  (N.Y.)  Rii.siness  Journal  called  six  Wall  Street  Journal  j 
executives  on  a  Friday  to  see  if  anv  had  de|)arted  eariv.  Of  the  six  I 
called  only  <me  was  in.  .  .  .  (ilVINt;  UP  THE  WEED?  The  UPlf 
moved  a  story  from  Aalborg,  Denmark,  telling  of  a  pack-a-da'i 
smoker  who  had  himself  isolated  on  an  island  so  he  could  get  away 
from  cigarettes.  The  lead  was  tempting:  “Knrt  AIhrechtsen  found 
an  island  the  cigaret  companies  hadn’t.”  .  .  .  EVEK  Sl’FFEHEL 
FROM  CIRCADIAN  RHYTHM  DESYNCHRONIZATION?  I 
you've  ever  flown  off  into  the  wild  l)lue  yonder  chasing  a  story  yoi 
have.  The  newest  (and  least-understood  I  illness  of  the  jet  age- 
called  by  Government  doctors  “time  fatigue” — has  the  following 
symptom:  a  dazed  and  hleary-eyed  look  somewhat  akin  to  shel 
sluH-k.  The  F'AA  says  a  New  Y’ork-I.ondon  flight  reipiires  a  da; 
of  rest;  New  York  to  Beirut  two  days.  .  .  .  Next  lime  you  go  on  c 
distant  assignment  asT  your  city  editor  for  a  “fatigue  day." 

*  *  * 


“ItTOWAH" 

The  old-time  eililor 
Had  the  prop«‘iisily  .  .  . 

To  give  a  mere  squib 
I'age  One  Imnu-nsily. 

— Itill  C.«>nelaiid 

-x-  « 


NAME.S  MAKE  NFiViS  and  these  names  write  it:  Dave  Nightenl 
gale  in  the  sports  de])artment  of  the  Chieago  Daily  News  .  .  .  rfoe.'j 
the  copy  sing,  Durey  And  the  outdoor  writer  in  the  same  deparl  '  " 
ment,  same  paper,  is  Harxey  Duck  .  .  .  whose  mallard-y  is  writer’A 
cramp  .  .  .  Al*  wiretopy  informed  editors:  “IN  NE\\  YORK  FIREL 
MEN,  B25  READ  BYI.INE:BY  MCLCVWPF.B  C>V\  AI.COLMl 
STEl’HEN”  .  .  .  now  there's  a  by-line  for  you.'  .  .  .  HEADf  j  - 
HEADS:  “.Senate  I'nit  (lets  Drop  On  Tydings  C,un  Proposal”— I 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  .  .  .  “Florist  Merger  Blossoms  Here”-| 
New  York  Times  .  .  .  “Barbershop  Hairstyles  Poles  .Apart” — To 
.Angeles  Times  .  .  .  “Indians  .Soberly  .Seek  Injun-ction  To  Bai 
Movie” — l.os  .Angeles  Herald-Examiner  .  .  .  “Political  Speeches!' 
Who  of  core's  Not” — .Seattle  Times  .  .  .  “The  Menu:  Redskin- 
I  nder  (Bass” — (football  game  in  the  -Astrodome) — If  ashingtoi\ 
Daily  News  .  .  .  Bernard  .Shaw  is  a  reporter  for  (iroup  W  New;, 
in  Chicago  and  W  ashington. 

*  *  *  I 

ANSWER  TO  LAST  WEEK'S  QUIZ.  The  world's  total  news- 
paper  circulation  for  1966  averaged  .'120,000,000  copies  per  day. 
NE.XT  QUIZ:  What  was  the  most  massive  single  issue  of  a  news¬ 
paper  ever  printed:?  .Answer  next  week.  ...  .A  page  one  “ear” 
of  the  Cushing  (Okla.)  Daily  Citizen  makes  this  jtlea:  “Say  Some¬ 
thing  GOOD  about  Cushing  Today.”  .  .  .  .An  eighth  birthday  thrill 
for  Larry  Finn,  son  of  Robert  Finn,  music  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer,  was  a  byline  and  1-column  |)icture  with  his 
review  of  a  children’s  concert  by  the  Cleveland  Orchestra.  Sage 
observations  of  the  young  reviewer  included — “E'irst,  they  played 
the  “Star  Spangled  Banner”  (daddy  sang  and  THAT  you  should  '• 
hear).  “Everybody  had  a  good  time — even  me.  .A  lot  of  kids  were 
running  around  and  talking  loud  but  1  didn't  ( Daddy  would  have 
clobbered  me.  He  can  be  funny  like  that  when  he's  listening  to 
music).”  .As  a  closer,  young  F'inn  came  up  with  this  gem — “Note:  I  . 
think  1  spelled  all  the  words  right.  Daddy  says  there  are  men  in 
his  xiffice  who  fix  it  u|i  if  he  doesn't.  I  think  he  has  an  easy  job,  if 
there  are  other  people  to  do  the  hard  parts. 


The  15-year-old  applied  for  a  job  as  an  otti<e  boy  .  .  .  “W  hat's 
your  name?”  asked  the  personnel  director.  “.Alexander  Graham 
Bell.”  “TItal's  a  pretty  well-kn<»wn  name,  son.”  “It  ought  to  be." 
said  the  youngster.  “I’ve  been  delivering  newspapers  around  here , 
two  years.” — Erom  TIf  A  .Ambassador.  .  .  On  a  story  About  a  je!| 
Flying  Belt  Hal  Schmeck  wrote  in  the  New  York  Times'r.  “The  briefji 
ing  today  by  spokesmen  for  Bell  and  the  Williams  concern  was  helc  i 
for  newspapermen  at  the  Marriott  Motor  Hotel  near  Washington  Na 
tional  .Airport.  No  one  arrived  by  flying  belt.”  Nice  to  know  .  .  . 
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THIS  MARKET  ADVANCED 


IN  ONE  YEAR! 


A  NEW  HIGH  for  HARRISBURG! 


The  Metro  Harrisburg  market  would  hove  been  o  good 
one  to  hove  speculated  on  last  year! 

It  jumped  from  35th,  in  the  nation,  in  1966,  to  1  5th,  last 
year,  in  Retail  Sales  per  Household,  according  to  Sales 
Management’s  1 968  Survey  of  Buying  Power. 

Metro  Harrisburg,  at  this  stage,  appears  headed  for  an 
even  bigger  year  in  1968.  You'll  be  a  winner  if  you  put 
your  stock  in  this  market! 


Editor  6i  Publisher 

e  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown  James  W.  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959  General  Manager 


Charter  Mcasber,  Audit 
Bureau  of  Qrculatioaa 

Member,  American 
Busineaa  Preaa  Inc. 


6  Mo.  average  net  paid  June  .tO,  1968 — 25,822. 
Renewal  Rate  76.81%. 


Over-Emphasis  on  Broadcast 

Ever  since  IIMS  when  the  first  television  cainera  was  introduced 
to  a  national  jiolitical  convention  the  nation’s  politicians  have  been 
jjoing  overboard  to  make  their  proceedings  conlorin  to  the  demands 
of  the  television  camera  in  the  mistaken  belief  that  most  of  their 
constituents  were  wauhitig. 

Ihey  re-arranged  the  conventiem  hail  to  create  more  locations 
lor  television  tamcias  even  thoitgh  it  greatly  inconvenienced  some 
of  the  delegates,  alternates  atul  s|>ettators.  'Ehey  went  out  of  their 
way  to  re-schedule  convention  prexeedings  in  order  to  be  “on  the 
air”  at  a  time  when  most  jieople  were  supposedly  tuned  in. 

I'or  all  that  time,  E&P  has  been  saying  that  the  politicians  have 
been  making  a  mistake,  that  they  have  been  pursuing  an  illusive 
audience  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  gieatest  and  closest  contact  with  the 
electorate — the  newspapers.  Some  new  research  figures  prove  us 
right  but  we  doubt  that  the  politicians  will  forego  the  ego-building 
satisfaction  of  seeing  themselves  on  television. 

Sindlinger  and  Co.  just  completed  a  poll  which  shows  that  more 
adults  read  about  the  Re|mblican  convention  in  newspapers  than 
listened  to  it  on  ladio  or  watched  it  on  television.  Slightly  more 
than  S.S  percent  said  thev  read  about  the  convetition  in  newspapers, 
77  percent  said  they  watched  part  of  it  on  television  and  (>2  percent 
heard  some  of  it  on  radio.  .Many  of  those  surveyed  did  all  three 
or  two  of  the  three. 

Put  this  together  with  the  bad  ratings  compiled  bv  the  tlnee 
networks  for  the  first  two  da\s  of  convention  coverage  and  one  won¬ 
ders  whv  such  obeisance  is  paid  to  television  coverage. 

rhe  glamor  appeal  of  television  is  almost  irresistable.  It  is  the 
icing  on  the  cake  for  most  politicians. 

One  tlav.  however,  they  may  realize  that  the  public  accepts  it  as 
that  and,  as  .Sindlinger  shows,  get  their  meat  and  potato  diet  of  news 
coverage  from  the  printed  news  mcclimn — newspapers. 


Th*  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  has  been  mergad:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  IB84;  Nawspaperdom 
established  March,  1892;  tha  Fourth  Estats 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925, 

Executive  Editor:  Jerome  H.  Weller 

Associate  Editors;  RichareJ  Friedman,  Newton  H. 
Fulbright,  Donald  W.  Maley,  Jerome  H. 
Walker,  Jr. 

Midwest  Editor:  Gerald  B.  Healey. 

Pacific  Coast  Editor:  Campbell  Watson. 
Washington  Correspondent:  Luther  A.  Huston. 
Advertising  Manager;  Ferdinand  C.  Teubntr. 

Salas  Representatives:  William  F.  Hamilton, 
R.  Steven  Ward,  Earl  W.  Wilken,  John  C. 
Wilson. 

Advertising  Production  Manager:  Bernadettg 
Borries. 

Assistant  to  the  Publisher  and  Promotion  Man 
ager:  George  Wilt. 

Circulation  Director:  George  S.  McBride. 
Classified  Advertising  Manager:  John  Johnson 

Marketing  and  Research  Manager:  Albert  E 
Weis. 

Librarian:  James  Santangelo. 
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Treasurer:  William  J.  Teresky. 
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OFFICES  r  p 

General:  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y  I 
10022.  Phone:  212-752-7050.  TELEX  I2-5IC2  I 

Chicago:  360  North  Michigan  Avenue,  60601  f 
Phone:  312-782-4897.  Gerald  B.  Healey  I  „ 
Editor.  Harry  B.  Mullinix,  Grant  Biddle,  Ad  t,  ^ 
vertlsing  Representatives.  B  I 

Los  Angeles;  1830  West  8th  Street,  90057. L  p 
Phone:  213-382-6346.  Duncan  Scott  &  Mar-^; 
shall  Inc.,  Advertising  Representatives.  1 

San  Francisco:  85  Post  Street,  94104.  Phone:  gi 

4l5-'i?l-7950.  Campbell  Watson,  Editor. 

Duncan  Scott  &  Marshall  Inc..  Advertising  g] 

Representatives.  .i 


The  Polls  and  Rating 

I  he  HhiS  convent  ion  of  the  Republiciin  jiarty  opened  in  Miami 
Reach  this  week  with  the  pollsters  getting  more  space  and  time  than  I 

the  candidates.  Ciallup,  Harris  and  others  were  good  or  bad  depend-  i 

ing  on  whether  they  showetl  your  own  favorite  candidate  in  a  good 
or  bad  light,  whether  he  was  ahead  or  behind,  etc. 

d'he  amusing  part  of  the  whole  epistxle  was  the  way  assorted  tele-  j 

vision  (ommentators  (juestioned  the  polls,  debated  their  validity  and 
in  some  cases  scoffed  at  them.  .\t  least  one  of  them  expressed  doubt 
that  as  few  as  1500  interviews  could  be  projected  to  reflect  political 
sentiment  nationally. 

■Ml  of  them,  obviously,  ditl  not  know  that  the  jxtllsters  use  the  same 
ledmiques  as  those  organizations  that  measure  broadcast  ratings. 

.Maybe  these  commentators  don’t  believe  their  own  ratings  any  more 
than  thev  do  the  political  polls. 

EDITOR 


Washington:  1295  National  Press  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20004.  Phone:  202-628-  y 

8365.  Luther  A.  Huston,  Correspondent.  ^  p 

London:  23  Ethelbert  Road,  Birchington,  Kent,  i  ‘ 
England.  Alan  Delafons,  Manager.  I 
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Views  on  ilownstyle 

Just  a  note  to  compliment  E  &  P  on 
adopting  the  controversial  down-style  of 
headlines.  It  is  not  only  more  attractive 
and  easier  to  read,  but  I  am  sure  that 
you  have  discovered  the  heads  easier  to 
write. 

Most  newspapers  across  the  country 
have  been  reluctant  to  abandon  the  tradi¬ 
tional  headline  style  and  adopt  this  dar¬ 
ing  and  pleasing  new  style.  It  is  hoped 
that  with  E  &  P's  entrance  into  the  area 
that  other  papers  will  adopt  the  down- 
style  look. 

Looks  quite  good! 

LEW  MARCUS 

Scranton,  Pa. 

(}fr.  Marcus  is  a  student  at  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  University  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  who  is  interning  this  summer  at  the 
Scrantonian  and  Tribune. ) 

*  *  * 

Don't  like  your  new  style  of  headlines 
.  .  type  just  doesn't  look  right  .  .  maybe 
it'll  grow  on  you. 

CH  ARLES  G.  IWANICKI 

Meriden,  Conn. 

(Mr.  Iwanicki  is  advertising  director  of 
the  Meriden  Record  and  Journal). 

*  *  * 

THE  ‘I).4VTD’  SERIES 

Re  your  story  (July  27)  on  the  running 
of  Bruce  and  Nancy  Robert’s  “David”: 

I'm  the  editor  who  was  responsible  for 
the  Daily  News’  production  of  the  three- 
part  “David”  series.  The  decision  to  print 
the  series  was  made  by  the  brass,  of 
course;  they’re  the  ones  who  shell  out  the 
funds  for  such  things. 

But  when  I  was  given  the  book  and 
asked  to  condense  it  into  3  parts  and  stay 
within  the  L.SOO-word  limit  of  quoted  copy, 
1  was  given  no  orders  about  retouching 
photographs  or  avoiding  any  particular 
ones.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  difficulty  in¬ 
volved  was  which  ones  to  select  from  the 
gold  mine  of  appealing,  striking  jihotos — 
subjectively  this  was  tough,  for  they  were 
all  incredibly  beautiful.  If  there  had  been 
the  space,  we’d  have  run  them  all. 

So  it  comes  as  a  surprise  to  read  in 
your  story  that  many  papers  refused  to 
print  or  hedged  on  the  photos.  At  the  Daily 
News,  as  far  as  1  know,  there  were  no 
qualms  about  the  story  and  photos. 

Henry  Kisor 

Chicago  Daily  News 

*  *  * 

TRENT)  DISPUTED 

Mr.  McMullin  makes  a  strong  case  for 
syndicated  supplements  (E  &  P,  July  27). 

I  don’t  want  to  be  in  the  position  of 
biting  the  hand  that  could  be  feeding  our 
good  client.  Parade,  but  I  would  like  to 
enter  a  demurrer  on  his  opening  state¬ 
ment:  there  has  been  a  noticeable 

trend  among  those  publishers  with  their 
own  Sunday  roto  sections  to  abandon  the 
nationally  syndicated  supplements.” 

Speaking  only  for  Parade,  I’d  like  to 
point  out  that  10  years  ago.  Parade  was 
distributed  in  seven  newspapers  that  had 


their  own  local  roto  magazine.  Today, 
however,  14  papers  have  both,  in  addition 
to  Orlando  and  St.  Petersburg  which 
distribute  excellent  offset  magazines 
which  are  members  of  the  SUNDAY 
group. 

Hardly  a  trend — at  least  as  far  as  Pa¬ 
rade  is  concerned. 

SANDERS  MAXWELL 

New  York 

(Mr.  Maxwell  is  a  vicepresident  of 
Tatham-Laird  &  Kudner  Inc.  advertising 
agency.) 

*  *  * 

THE  MENTALLY  ILL 

The  article  by  Rick  Friedman  about 
newspapers’  showing  the  faces  of  retard¬ 
ed  children  (July  27)  will  be  very  help¬ 
ful  in  improving  and  modernizing  the 
attitudes  of  editors. 

Black  patches  over  the  eyes  imply 
stigma.  The  stigma  of  retardation  has  de¬ 
clined,  and  so  there  is  no  longer  any 
point  in  refusing  to  show  the  face  of  re¬ 
tardation  as  it  is. 

That  is  not  too  difficult  when  children 
are  as  cute  as  the  Roberts’  boy.  But  my 
own  view  is  that  even  when  retardation 
is  unattractive — as  sometimes  it  most  cer¬ 
tainly  is — it  should  be  shown  to  the  public, 
at  least  in  part.  Editors  never  tire  of  telling 
people  that  they  cannot  exclude  the  “bad" 
from  the  news,  and  distasteful  .social 
problems  are  a  part  of  the  full  picture 
which  should  be  included. 

Editors  may  be  interested  that  at  least 
one  newspaper  in  Maine  during  the  last 
year  published  large  photographs  of  sev¬ 
erely  retarded  children  in  a  state  institu¬ 
tion,  no  patches.  Pineland  State  Hospital 
was  having  problems  getting  funds  to  care 
for  its  helpless  children.  But  an  enterpris¬ 
ing  public  relations  man  and  a  student 
from  Syracuse  got  together  to  put  out  this 
story,  with  pictures.  The  legislature  voted 
money.  Newspaper  crusading  is  not  dead! 

Though  retardation  and  “insanity" 
(old-fashioned  word)  are  of  course  differ¬ 
ent,  pictures  of  mental  patients  present 
similar  editorial  problems.  Some  states 
— notably  Illinois — have  liberal  guidelines 
on  the  question.  Newsmen  ought  to  con¬ 
cern  themselves  continually  with  this 
ethics/ privacy  problems,  and  not  only 
when  there  is  a  political  expo.se,  a  hos¬ 
pital  fire,  or  an  “escape.” 

Here’s  a  new  twist:  Mental  care  is  be¬ 
ing  brought  closer  to  home  in  new  com¬ 
munity  centers;  what  will  newspaper 
policy  be  on  pictures  of  “patients”  who 
were  at  home  as  subscribers  last  week,  and 
may  be  again  next  week? 

Psychiatrists  and  other  professionals 
are  sometimes  unenlightened  about  news 
and  pictures  of  the  retarded  and  mentally 
ill.  They  react  with  the  familiar  fears  of 
the  press,  and  newspapermen  must  help 
educate  them  to  the  more  advanced  views 
described  by  Mr.  Friedman.  Helping  in 
that  effort,  to  get  professionals  of  both 
psychiatry'  and  journalism  together  to 
publish  the  important  story  of  mental 
health,  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  curriculum  in  mental  health 
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Jurden,  Wilmington  (Del.)  News  Journal 


information  at  the  Syracuse  School  of 
Journalism,  and  we  would  welcome  sug¬ 
gestions  from  working  newsmen. 

ROBERT  ROOT 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

(Professor  Root  is  head  of  the  Mental 
Health  Information  Program  at  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  University  School  of  Journalism.) 

*  *  * 

POLITICAL  INFLUENCE 

Dr.  Jack  B.  Haskins,  in  a  recent  article 
in  E  &  P  on  journali.sm  research,  argues 
that  newspaper  political  editorials  do  not 
influence  the  views  of  voters  who  have 
already  made  up  their  minds  to  vote  for 
a  certain  candidate.  I  suspect  he  is  wrong, 
but  I  won’t  argue  this  point. 

What  does  disturb  me  is  his  conclusion 
that  because  of  this  a  newspaper  is  simply 
wasting  its  time  in  trying  to  influence 
voters  in  political  campaigns.  It  certainly 
seems  to  me  that  his  logic  is  faulty.  Obvi¬ 
ously  a  great  mass  of  the  electorate  has 
not  made  up  its  mind  which  candidate  to 
vote  for  and  no  doubt  genuinely  appreci¬ 
ates  some  guidance  from  the  newspaper. 
How  can  we  ignore  this  large  segment  of 
our  readership? 

Also,  I  think  it  is  naive  to  suggest  that 
newspaper  accounts  of  the  candidates’ 
views  and  behavior  are  not  influential.  A 
voter  must  get  his  original  information 
some  place,  and  if  not  from  the  newspaper, 
then  where  does  he  get  it? 

Joseph  W.  Shoquist 

Managing  Editor, 

Milwaukee  (If  is. I  Journal 


Short  Takes 

A  22-year-old  Warwick  man  was  de¬ 
capitalized  when  he  struck  a  bridge 
while  riding  atop  a  box  car. — Norwich 
(Conn.)  Bulletin. 

«  *  * 

The  Bushes  pulled  up  roots  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Williamsburg. — Virginia  Ga¬ 
zette. 

«  * 

If  a  man  has  a  recent  faithful  wife 
he  has  everything. — Provo  (Utah)  Daily 
Herald. 

♦  *  « 

Powerful  guests  swept  the  rear  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  roof  from  a  tenement. — 
Chicago  Tribune. 
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365  issues  of 
The  New  Ybrk  Times 
...summarized  in  one  handy  volume. 

A  d.y-by-day  Race  riots  in  Teacher  strikes  Johnson-Kosygin  Israeli-Arab  war  Progress  and  Events  leading  Controversies  over 
account  of  the  Detroit,  Newark,  across  the  nation.  meeting  in  and  aftermath.  tragedy  in  the  U.S.  to  devaluation  of  auto  safety,  air 
Vietnam  war.  Rochester.  Glassboro.  space  program.  the  British  pound.  pollution,  cigarettes. 


Now  available— the  1967  annual  volume. 


Need  background  material  on  the  war  in  Viet¬ 
nam?  The  ebb  and  flow  of  President  Johnson’s  pop¬ 
ularity?  Last  summer’s  riots  and  their  nationwide 
impact?  Developments  in  the  space  program? 

Start  your  research  with  The  New  York  Times 
Index  for  1967. 

You  get  capsule  reports  of  just  about  all  the 
news  reported  day  by  day  in  The  New  York  Times— 
arranged  by  subjects,  people,  organizations,  loca¬ 
tions.  You  know  at  a  glance  what  happened,  when, 
where,  who  was  involved. 

With  its  storehouse  of  half  a  million  facts,  the 
Index  frequently  provides  all  the  information  re¬ 
quired.  But  if  you  want  the  original  story,  or  the  full 
text  of  an  important  speech  or  document,  the  Index 
tells  you  where  to  find  it  in  back  issues  of  TheTimes. 

And  each  news  reference  shows  the  original 
publication  date,  so  you  can  pinpoint  material  in 
other  newspapers  and  news  magazines  in  your  files. 

The  next  time  you  need  information  on  any  cur¬ 


rent  affairs  subject— from  Vietnam  to  vitamins,  from 
the  miniskirt  to  the  minimum  wage— get  the  facts 


quickly  in  The  New  York  Times  Index. 

1967  annual  volume . $  75 

Complete  service  (Includes  1967  annual  volume 
plus  one  year  of  semi-monthly  issues) . $125 


To  order,  mail  this  coupon  today. 

;  The  New  York  Times/ Library  Services  Dept. 

:Box  EP-713 

;  229  West  43d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036 
:  Please  send  me  The  New  York  Times  Index  as  checked,  and 


bill  my  library. 

□  1967  annual  volume . $  75 

□  Complete  service . $125 


November  16,  1967  to  August  9,  1968 

Detroit  papers  roll  again 
after  267  days;  prices  hiked 


August  10,  1968 

Every  Saturday  Since  1884 

first  start-up  edition  Friday 
morning  when  it  appeared  with 
a  new  logo,  Contact  10  in  two 
columns  down  the  left  side  of 
the  paper,  and  column  and  a 
half  vertical  makeup  over  the 
remaining  six  columns. 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Dktroit  distribution  of  a  daily  news- 
Detroit’s  two  daily  newspa-  paper  other  than  the  Detroit 
pers  returned  to  publication  News”  during  the  shutdown. 
Friday  and  Saturday  after  a  The  seven  are  defendants  in 
blackout  of  nearly  nine  months  a  damage  suit  filed  by  the  News 
in  an  atmosphere  of  union-man-  last  Dec.  15  alleging  they  along 
agement  harmony  evidenced  by  with  the  management  of  I)e- 
the  apjmrent  eagerness  with  troit's  Dnily  Exi»e>tii,  an  in- 
which  long-absent  employes  re-  terim  newspaper,  conspired  to 
sponded  to  back-to-work  calls,  unlawfully  appropriate  circu- 
Shortly  after  the  Interna-  lation  lists  to  distribute  the 
tional  Typographical  Union  competitor  paper. 

Mailers  overwhelmingly  ap-  The  News  contended  the  de- 
proved  a  new  month  con-  fendants  had  profited  by  moi’e 

tract  by  a  ratification  vote  of  than  $dO(),()(K)  through  unlaw- 
124  to  27,  Ralph  Smith,  presi-  ful  appropriation  of  the  lists, 
dent  of  Mailers  Union  No.  40  The  suit  is  still  pending, 
said  he  believed  that  both  sides  The  Michigan  Senate  investi- 
had  learned  something  from  the  j>ated  these  and  other  collusion 
prolonged  strike  (267)  days  and  charges  during  the  strike  then 
he  expressed  a  hope  that  De-  suddenly  dropped  its  pioceed- 
troit  never  again  would  suffer  ings. 

such  a  lengthy  shutdown.  Immediately  after  the  seven 

He  said  he  does  not  believe  weie  notified  of  their  discharge, 
that  one  union  will  ever  again  Elton  W.  Schade,  financial  .sec- 
act  unilaterally  in  striking  a  retar>’  of  Local  S72  filed  a 
newspaper  in  Detroit  ‘‘and  the  grievance  in  compliance  with 
reason  is  certainly  obvious.”  the  contract. 

Smith  said  that  90  days  be-  Schade  indicated  to  manage- 
fore  the  current  contracts  are  ment  he  will  ask  that  the  dis- 
due  to  expire,  which  will  be  pute  over  the  discharges  be  sub- 
June  17,  1971,  unions  would  be-  mitted  to  arbitration,  which  is 
gin  negotiations.  also  provided  for  in  contract. 

The  ITU  mailers  represent  Return  to  publication  by  the 
about  200  employes  at  the  De-  evening  News  and  the  morning 
troit  \en'K  and  about  100  at  the  Free  Press  promised  to  provide 
Detroit  Free  Pres:^.  a  hot  competitive  fight. 

The  strike  l)egan  last  Nov.  Editorial  staff  members  of 
15,  with  a  walkout  by  the  team-  the  News  were  called  upon  the 
sters  union  at  the  News  and  day  after  the  strike  was  tei-- 
spread  to  other  craft  unions  as  minated  by  Martin  S.  Hayden, 
negotiations  l)ecame  snagged,  editor,  to  meet  the  circulation 
The  Free  Press  published  on  challenge  of  the  Free  Press  by 
Nov.  16  and  then  ceased  in  an  producing  a  livelier,  brighter 
agreement  with  the  News.  newspaper. 

Exactly  264  <lays  later  the  ‘‘Our  objective  is  to  run  the 

strike  had  ended  (on  Monday,  Fi’ee  Press  ragged,  and  we  have 
Aug.  5)  and  the  papers  were  the  talent  to  do  the  job,”  he  told 
back  in  business  three  days  the  staffers  in  the  auditorium 
latei-  desi)ite  an  earlier  impi-es-  of  WWJ-TV,  which  the  News 
sion  that  it  would  take  longer  owns  and  whose  studios  are  di- 
to  get  editions  back  on  the  rectly  across  the  street  from 
street.  It  had  been  the  longest  the  newsnaper. 
newsj)aper  strike  in  history.  Hayden  said  rea<lership  hab- 

There  was  one  sour  note  its.  ‘‘one  of  the  News’  greatest 
amidst  the  potentially  bright  assets  in  previous  years  have 
outlook  when  seven  Detroit  taken  a  teri  ific  kick  in  the  shins 
News-Teamster  Union  Local  .‘172  in  the  last  nine  months.” 
District  Managers  of  Suburban  He  asked  that  first  priority 
Agents,  were  notified  their  em-  l)e  given  to  assisting  and  coop- 
ployment  had  been  tenninated  eiating  with  the  editors  and 
because  of  their  ‘‘activities  and  writers  of  a  new  public  service 
conduct”  in  the  ‘‘planning,  column  which  the  News  has 
preparation,  publication  and  titled  “Contact  10”  because 


Spartan  type  is  in  use 
throughout.  Pre-strike  papers 
had  alternated  with  spartan 
there  are  10  reporters  on  the  and  century  types, 
column’s  staff.  He  said  the  col-  All  section  pages  were  rede- 
umn  is  designed  to  “meet  and  signed  to  make  for  what  Hay- 
surpass  the  competition  of  the  den  calls  more  uniformity  and 
P^ree  Press’  action  line  column.”  a  brighter  paper.  Section  i*- 
“And  from  now  on,”  Hayden  dexes  appear  in  a  rear  top  right, 
added  “we’re  going  to  blow  our  One  of  two  comics  pages  was 
own  horn  about  writers  w’ho  are  dropped  and  the  page  added  to 
legitimately  good.  We  can  no  the  sports  section.  Now,  in- 
longer  assume  that  our  readers  stead  of  a  bob-tailed  early  race 
know  we  have  the  best  in  edition,  a  race  page  has  been 
Michigan.”  added  which  will  run  all  day. 

The  promised  horn  tooting  Early  editions  will  carry  the 
was  in  evitlence  with  the  News’  {Continued  on  page  64) 

Novices’  paper  issued 
before  end  of  strike 

By  William  C.  Tremblay 

Detroit  their  own  paper  hats  ...  to  the 
A  television  newscaster  star-  correct  size, 
tied  his  viewers  by  holding  up  Among  the  more  than  100 

an  August  1,  1968,  edition  of  employes  taking  part  in  the 
the  Detroit  Xetvit — four  days  mechanical  training  program 
before  the  longest  strike  in  were  Peter  B.  Clark,  publisher 

newspaper  history  was  offi-  of  the  News,  and  a  score  of  edi- 

cially  over.  tors  and  department  heads. 

The  eight-column  banner  de-  When  the  mailers  became  the 
dared:  last  of  the  six  striking  unions 

“La.st  striking  union  settles.”  to  reach  a  contract  settlement. 
This  particular  edition,  as  the  last  trial  edition  was  printed 
noted  in  the  inconspicuous  ear  and  the  trainees  held  their  final 
to  the  right  of  the  masthead,  meeting. 

was  not  for  sale.  The  voluntary  training  pro- 

It  had  been  pro<luced,  from  gram  had  made  it  possible  for 
start  to  finish,  by  De-  non-striking  personnel,  still  on 

troit  News  employes  who  only  the  payroll,  to  publish  a  daily 

four  weeks  earlier  didn’t  know  newspaper  of  professional  qual- 

one  end  of  a  line  casting  ma-  ity  without  the  union  craftsmen, 

chine  from  an  engraving  router.  program  was  insti- 

n  heeler  after  lauding  the  eighth  month  of 

workers  for  their  cooperation  strike  was  summarized  by 

and  success  in  the  program,  un-  k.  Wheeler,  executive 

derscored  the  need  for  effective  vicepresident  and  general  man- 
strike  countermeasures  by  news- 

paper  management.  ,  *  •  *  j  *  *  . 

“This  newspaper  cannot  avoid  ^e  do  not  intend  to  stand 
the  conclusion  that  we  must  be  wringing  our  hands 

prepared  to  operate  without  ^he  unions  are  trying  to 

unions  if  another  strike  takes  wring  our  necks, 
place,”  he  said.  Within  two  w’eeks,  trial  edi- 

The  last  not-for-sale  edition,  tions  were  running  off  the 
with  its  long-awaited  settlement  presses  daily, 
headline,  already  has  become  a  Superintendents  in  mechan- 

collector’s  item.  ical  departments  were  saying 

The  first  real  indication  that  privately  that  some  “unskilled” 
the  program  would  succeed  came  workers  were  doing  as  well  or 
when  the  pressroom  trainees  better  than  their  union  counter- 
mastered  the  art  of  making  parts. 
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TWO  FINGERS — Frances  Lewine  of  AP's  Washington  staff  taps  out 
a  sidebar  feature  at  the  GOP  Convention  in  Miami  Beach.  Behind 
her  in  the  press  section  Is  Jean  Heller,  also  of  AP,  Washington. 


ROGER! — Camera  at  the  ready,  UPl  photographer  Darryl  Helices 
on  the  convention  floor  listens  on  his  walkie-talkie  to  Instructions  from 
the  picture  desk  at  the  GOP  convention. 


Too  much,  too  little 
at  GOP  convention 


By  Roltert  U.  Brown 

Mi.ami  Beach 

Dust  off  the  stories  of  four 
and  eight  years  ago  and  put  a 
new  dateline  on  them  and  that 
is  the  stor>'  of  the  1968  GOP 
convention  here  this  week.  Not 
enough  i)ress  credentials,  not 
enough  seats  for  guests,  visitors, 
etc.,  too  many  television  cameras 
in  the  way  of  too  many  viewers, 
not  enough  parking  spaces  for 
private  cars,  too  many  people 
roaming  the  floor  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  hall,  not  enough  people  pay¬ 
ing  attention  to  the  speaker  of 
the  moment,  too  much  noise,  too 
difficult  to  hear  etc.  These  are 
the  usual  convention  complaints 
— no  diffei  ent  than  l)efore. 

It  seems  apparent  that  no  one 
— least  of  all  the  airangements 
committee — paid  any  attention 
to  the  report  of  the  GOP  com¬ 
mittee  on  convention  reforms 
which  made  some  specific  sug¬ 
gestions  for  improving  the  pro- 
ceedin«rs  in  its  report  18  months 
ago  (E&P,  Aug.  3,  page  48). 

One  of  those  suggestions  was 
to  eliminate  the  center  television 
stand  which  some  still  camera¬ 
men  shared.  The  specially-built 
stand  was  still  there  and,  if  any¬ 
thing,  was  more  obtrusive  than 
ever.  There  were  two  “pool” 
television  cameras  on  the  front 
and  12  still  cameras  to  the  rear. 
Positioned  in  the  center  aisle  it 
effectively  blocked  off  the  view 
of  the  speakers’  platform  from 
approximately  200  delegates  and 
alternates  who  were  unfortunate 
to  be  seated  next  to  the  aisle. 

In  addition,  howev’er,  a  second 
stand  with  “pool”  camera  and  6 
still  cameras  was  erected  at 
“two  o’clock’’  from  the  speakers 
position  blocking  the  view  of  all 
spectators  l)ehind  it.  There  were 
at  least  10  other  television  cam¬ 
era  positions  suspended  from  the 
ceiling  of  the  hall  occupied  by 
7  network  cameras  plus  kleig 
lights. 

All  of  these  were  in  addition 
to  the  large  broadcasting  booths 
for  the  three  networks  susjjended 
from  the  ceiling  along  the  south 
end  of  the  auditorium. 

Another  propo.sal  of  the  con¬ 
vention  reform  committee  ha<l 
been  to  relocate  the  daily  jjiess 
seats  or  redesign  the  section  so 
that  most  reporters  are  not  look¬ 
ing  at  the  backs  of  the  speakers 
heads  and  .so  that  the  constant 
movement  in  the  i)ress  section 
should  not  be  on  camera  while 
a  major  speech  was  being  made. 

In  spite  of  the  proposal, 
nothing  here  was  altered  from 


previous  layouts.  It  was  probab-  | 
ly  just  a  little  bit  worse.  All  P 
reporters  in  the  Daily  Press  I' 
section  could  see  only  the  back  f 
of  his  hea<l.  Those  in  the  first 
two  rows  closest  to  the  speaker, 
mainly  the  Associated  Press 
and  United  Press  International 
staffs,  could  not  see  the  speaker  I 
at  all  unless  they  were  standing.  [ 

As  in  the  past  there  was  a  [ 
s])eakors  platform,  accessible  | 
only  from  the  press  section 
which  up  to  now  were  as.signed 
to  still  photographers.  Eleven 
cameramen  operated  from  one  of 
them  but  one  “pool”  television 
camera  occupied  the  other. 

As  part  of  the  rigid  security 
check  imposed  at  this  conven¬ 
tion  the  entire  convention  hall 
area  was  enclosed  by  a  high  wire 
fence.  Entrance  was  available 
only  by  ticket  and  the  parking 
facilities  at  the  rear  were  allot¬ 
ted  to  the  press  only  by  special 
permit  which  soon  became  un¬ 
available.  The  large  municipal 
l)arking  area  next  to  the  Lincoln 
Road  shopping  area  was  taken 
over  for  convention  parking  also 
and  anyone  unfortunate  enough 
not  to  have  either  a  tli'iver  or  a 
permit  had  to  find  parking  8  to 
10  blocks  away. 

Some  of  the  broa<lcast  and 
])ress  organizations  that  were 
unable  to  get  enough  parking 
permits  were  forced  to  rent 
])arking  space  from  nearby 
hotels  at  very  high  prices. 

Access  to  the  Convention  Hall 
press  headquarters  next  to  the 
Au<litorium  appeared  to  be 
available  to  anyone  who  was 
able  to  gain  entrance  to  the  con¬ 
vention  area.  Getting  from 
there  into  the  hall  involved 
check  at  a  turnstile,  examina¬ 
tion  of  tickets,  and  a  Seci-et 
Service  examination  of  brief 
cases,  camera  cases,  etc.  When 
cleared,  each  was  identified  with 
a  .special  stamp  reading:  USSS- 
TSD.  The  latter  initials  stand 
for  “Technical  Security  Divi¬ 
sion.” 

Entrance  to  the  press  section 
within  Convention  Hall  was 
only  by  a  ])ress  ticket  but  a  re¬ 
porter  could  roam  anywhere  in 
the  hall  except  for  the  “Floor” 
area.  That  required  special  cre¬ 
dentials. 

It  has  l)een  estimated  that 
30,()()()  delegates,  alternates, 
guests  and  newsmen  are  in 
Miami  Beach  for  this  conven¬ 
tion.  The  convention  auditori¬ 
um  seating  capacity  is  18,000. 
(('out  hi  lied  on  page  12) 
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A  smooth  and  well-orpanized 
convention  to  cover,  was  the  ap¬ 
praisal  by  William  L.  Beale  Jr., 
directing  his  Associated  Press 
staff  of  150.  Beale,  AP  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  chief,  said  that  “de¬ 
spite  the  tightest  convention 
security  restrictions  I  have  ever 
seen,  our  reporters  and  photog¬ 
raphers  are  able  to  move  around 
and  get  Iwth  stories  and  pic¬ 
tures.’’ 

*  *  * 

Newsmen  complained  of  the 
long  walk  to  the  rear  of  Conven¬ 
tion  Hall  which  led  to  the  “Gate 
9”  press  entrance.  Ray  Stephens 
of  AP  reported  that  security 
agents  made  him  open  a  box  of 
pencils  and  inspected  it  closely. 
A  large  sign  at  the  gate  advised; 
“No  packages  allowed  on  the 
complex.”  .411  photographers’ 
bags  were  opened  and  inspected 
by  security  agents,  then 
stickered,  l)efore  the  cameramen 
were  allowed  into  the  hall. 

*  ♦  * 

A  union  electrician  filed  an 
assault  and  battery  charge 
against  a  photographer  for 
United  Press  International  after 
a  scuffle  touched  off  by  the  elec¬ 
trician’s  insistence  that  he  be 
allowed  to  handle  the  photogra¬ 
pher’s  lights.  The  photographer, 
Hugo  Wessels,  voluntarily  an¬ 
swered  a  police  summons.  Wes¬ 
sels,  UPI  Florida  pictui'e  editor, 
said  the  electrician,  Phil  Bernay, 
stopped  him  as  he  was  covering 
a  meeting  in  the  Fontainbleau 
Hotel  and  asked  alwut  his  equip¬ 
ment.  Wessels  said  he  first 
thought  Bemay  was  a  fellow 
photographer  and  described  his 
cameras  and  the  fact  that  he 
used  a  strobe  light.  He  said  Ber¬ 
nay  then  insisted  that  Wessels 
must  let  an  electrician  handle 
the  light. 

When  he  refused,  Wessels 
said,  Bernay  grabl)ed  his  camera 
case  and  refused  to  let  it  go 
despite  several  requests.  Bernay, 
a  member  of  the  International 
.A.s.sociation  of  Theater  Tech¬ 
nicians,  said  We.ssels  hit  him 
with  his  camera. 

*  *  * 

For  Larry  Spevack’s  pre-con¬ 
vention  “Meet  the  Press”  special 
edition  on  Sunday,  NBC  lined 
up  reporters  from  the  top  level 
in  journalism. 

On  the  panel  to  question  Gov¬ 
ernor  Rockefeller  were:  Mrs. 
Kay  Graham,  president  of  the 
Wasihmgton  Post;  John  S. 
Knight,  chairman  of  Knight 
Newspapers;  Ralph  McGill,  pulv 
lisher  of  the  Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion;  Otis  Chandler,  publisher 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times;  John 
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Sengstacke,  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Defender;  and  Vermont 
C.  Royster,  editor  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

*  *  * 

News  services  and  newspapers 
maintained  two  offices  during  the 
convention.  One  in  the  garage  of 
the  Fountainbleau  and  another 
in  Convention  Hall.  Taxis  were 
the  choice  of  most  newsmen.  .4 
few  using  hired  cars  fought 
their  way  through  tremendous 
jams  at  Convention  Hall  and 
near  hotels  only  to  find  that  they 
could  park  no  closer  than  a 
dozen  blocks  from  their  destina¬ 
tion.  Cabs  carried  stickers  ad¬ 
vising  passengers  to  pay  10  cents 
less  than  shown  on  the  meter — 
a  welcoming  gesture.  But  drivers 
invariably  were  willing  to  ignore 
the  stickers  of  the  passenger 
offered  full  fare. 

*  ^  * 

To  handle  stories  from  re¬ 
porters  scattered  around  the 
city,  a  staff  of  dictationists  was 
assembled.  This  was  made  up  of 
students  from  Broward  Junior 
College  and  Dade  Junior  Col¬ 
lege.  Marvin  .Arrowsmith,  assist¬ 
ant  Washington  .AP  bureau 
chief,  said  the  students  per¬ 
formed  beyond  expectation  in 
taking  dictation  over  the  phone, 
despite  the  pressure  and  the  fact 
that  none  of  the  young  people 
had  ever  l>een  close  to  a  political 
convention.  Two  instiuctors  at 
Dade  Junior  College  dropped 
their  classroom  dignity  to  work 
as  messengers.  James  Wernert 
and  Bob  Pfaff  said  they  wanted 
to  get  inside  knowledge  of  con¬ 
vention  mechanics  for  classroom 
use. 

«  «  * 

Several  reporters  had  close 
calls  when  a  live  elephant  was 
brought  into  the  lobby  of  the 
Fountainbleau.  Jean  Heller,  .AP, 
said  she  was  staggered  when  a 
security  agent  making  room  for 
the  elephant  handlers  struck  her 
accidentally  on  the  back  of  the 
head  with  a  flying  ellww. 
Frances  Lewine,  also  .AP,  said 
the  elephant’s  huge  feet  just 
missed  hers.  Tiying  to  get  out 
of  the  crowd,  Frances  opened 
the  door  to  a  private  office  and 
was  surprised  anew  to  have  the 
elephant’s  trunk  brushing  her 
face  as  she  peered  into  the  room. 
She  found  breath  enough  to  say 
she  was  Iwking  for  a  telephone. 

«  «  * 

Kd  Labreton  of  the  .AP  staff 
can  answer  the  question  asked 
by  so  many  visitors  to  Miami. 
Do  coconuts  fall  off  the  trees? 
.4  ctx-onut  dropped  just  in  l>ack 
of  Ed  as  he  walked  near  the 
Fountainbleau. 
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COPY  EDITING — Marvin  Arrowsmith.  left,  and  William  L.  Beale  Jr. 
give  a  final  reading  to  story  on  AP's  trunk  line  from  the  platform 
at  the  Republican  National  Convention.  Beale  heads  the  AP's  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  and  Arrowsmith  is  assistant  bureau  chief. 


NEWS  CONFERENCE — During  a  lull  in  proceedings  at  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Convention  in  Miami  Beach,  UPI  managing  editor  H.  L. 
Stevenson  (at  right)  gets  a  rundown  on  how  things  are  going.  With 
him  are:  from  left — Rhea  Eskew.  Southern  Division  manager;  Joseph 
Myler,  reporter;  and  Grant  Dillman,  Washington  news  editor. 


NEW  LEAD  UPCOMING — UPI  reporter  Louis  Cassels  (seated)  gets 
the  word  from  Managing  Editor  H.  L.  Stevenson. 


.A  cigar-smoking  photographer 
who  asked  to  l)e  nameless  drew 
comment  from  Ronald  Reagan 
when  he  used  a  wide-angle  lens 
and  got  too  close  to  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Governor.  “Either  give 
me  that  cigar  or  take  it  out  of 
your  mouth,”  the  Governor  de¬ 


manded.  He  and  the  photogra¬ 
pher  smiled  as  the  lensman 
tossed  away  the  offensive  butt. 
«  «  « 

.AP’s  regional  coverage  was  in 
charge  of  Sid  Hurlburt,  of  the 
Washington  bureau.  His  staff 
^Continued  on  gage  57) 
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Ceiling  Manhattan 

A  visit  with  Caniff 
in  ‘wild  blue  yonder’ 


Bv  l)<m  .Malev 


Milton  Caniff,  creator  of  “nine  or  ten.”  “.Mainly  for  the 
“Steve  Canyon,”  can  |)eer  out  of  amusement  of  my  aunt  and 
the  windows  of  his  19th  floor  prandmother.”  A  later  strij), 
perch  on  New  York’s  Kast  72nd  “Chic  ’n  Notnlles,”  was  Iwrn 
Street  and  watch  “F'earless  durinp  his  hiph  school  days  he- 
Freddie”  Feldman  fly  by.  Feld-  cause  “we  had  chicken  noodle 
man,  airlK)rne  traffic  reporter  soup  in  our  hiph  school  cafe- 
for  radio  station  WOR,  waves  teria  every  day.”  Caniff  returned 
in  the  hazy  vicinity  of  Caniff’s  to  his  old  school  (Dayton 

windows  as  he  tools  by  in  his  Stevens,  class  of  ’2'))  and  found 

helicopter.  Caniff — busier  than  a  they  .still  served  powl  old 
controller  at  JFK  airj)ort — al-  chicken  noodle  soup.  Propress  is 
ways  waves  back.  not  Hillslniro,  Ohio’s  most  im- 

“ ‘Fearless  Freddie’s’  a  fas-  portant  product.  “When  I  was 
cinatinp  puy,”  explains  Caniff.  Imrn  there  in  1907,”  said  Caniff, 
“He’s  a  real  aviation  nut  and  a  “thei-e  were  .7,000  people  in  th<' 

repular  fan  of  mine.  We  corre-  town.  When  I  went  back  i-e- 

spond  all  the  time.”  cently  there  were  still  only 

Caniff’s  a  fascinatinp  puy  .7,000.”  (Wonder  who  replaced 
him.self.  His  oripinal  aviation  Caniff?) 

adventure  strip,  “Terry  and  the  a  prade  school  teacher  back 
Pirates,”  was  launched  in  the  jj^  those  pre-Spock  days  nearly 
depi-e.ssion  days  of  1931.  Avia-  nipped  Caniff’s  talent  in  the  bui'l. 
tion  enthusia.sts  who  follow  Can-  “When  I  was  poinp  to  prammai- 
iff  have  l>een  pettinp  a  diet  of  s^-hool  I  wrote  leftv,”  he  said, 
Caniff-drawn  airplanes  (not  to  -an,!  teacher  forced  me  to 
mention  curvy  fennnex  fnUilesi)  ^vrite  ripht-handed.  All  the  while 
ever  since  “Terry”  and  his  old  j  di^w  with  my  left  hand  and 
buddy  Pat  Ryan  found  them-  j-j^e  never  said  anythinp  about 
selves  bo.\ed-in  in  Caniff’s  first  jt.  (He  still  draws  lefty  and 

writes  riphty.)  This  can  lx-  trau- 

Manv  Plune.? 

of  the  jisycholopical  asjiects  of 
How  many  planes  has  he  forcinp  a  kid  to  switch  to 
drawn  since  his  first  one  ap-  writinp  with  his  other  hand  back 
peared  31  years  apo?  “Good  in  those  days.  Thankfully  it 
God,”  says  Caniff,  “I  could  never  didn’t  hurt  me  at  all.” 
calculate  the  fipure.”  He  esti¬ 
mated  that  he  had  drawn  ap-  " "rk  .Since  He  as  It 

proximately  12,0(10  .strips  (pive  i  •  e 

or  take  a  half-thousand)  since  thinkmp  of  pur- 

“Terrv’s”  kick-off.  “Durinp  the  art  career  durinp  his 

Second  World  War  Pd  have  an  hiph  sc-ho<.  I 

airulane  in  almo.st  every  panel,  started  drawinp  commercially  in 
I  fipure  I  did  al*out  1,400  planes  }/!-}  \  «  1 1-year-old 

per  year  durinp  the  war  years,  b.ph  sch^l  fre.shman.  I  worked 
I  don’t  do  as  many  now.”  ‘  the  old  Jounia  from 

Caniff’s  airplane.s,  drawn  with  “t^ter  sch^l  until  they  let  me 
painstakinp  draftsman-like  pre-  home  Sometimes  I  d  work  all 
cision,  are  thorouphly  researched  Althouph  my  official  titl  * 

liefore  he  commits  them  to  paper.  Iwy  I  .lid  spots  ami 

Comic  memorabilia  colUn'tors  '^^.v^uts  for  the  pajier. 
would  sell  their  prandmothers  to  Thinkinp  of  liecominp  an  edi- 
pyfisies  in  onler  to  own  an  orip-  torial  cartentnist,  he  entered 
inal  Caniff  .strip  depictinp  now-  Ohio  State  University  after 
obsolete  P-lO’s,  Bell  .Airacobras,  praduatinp  from  hiph  .school.  He 
Mustanps,  Uiphtninps,  Flyinp  majored  in  fine  arts.  “It  took 
Forts,  Sujier  Forts,  .Jajiane.se  me  fiv«‘  years  to  pet  throuph 
“Zenx's,”  .Spitfires  and  the  rest  collepi*,”  he  said.  “I  flunked  my 
of  the  flyinp  machines  in  his  major  and  had  to  lake  it  over 
aviation  prab-bap.  apain.”  One  of  the  reasons  he 

Caniff — who  was  Ixirn  in  flunked  was  lx*cau.se  he  worked 
Hillsboro,  Ohio  in  1907 — lx*<-ame  his  way  throuph  collepe  toilinp 
aware  of  his  artistic  ability  “lx*-  in  the  .Art  Department  of  the 
fore  kinderparten,”  and  Ix-pan  ('olmiihiix  IHaixilrh  on  the 
drawinp  at  “alxiut  the  ape  of  (laper’s  niphtside.  (He  calls  this 
four.”  His  first  cartexm  .strip,  “.Si  experience  a  “helluva  way  to  jiay 
Plup,”  was  firawn  when  he  was  ((’mifhiind  mi  /Kine  (>0) 


LOST  IN  HIS  THOUGHTS:  Somewhere  in  that  maze  of  paper  is 
Milton  Caniff,  at  work  at  his  drawing  board. 


c  I  irltl  Kmrfp 


Adventure  and  pretty  women  in  "Steve  Canyon" 
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"AHHHH.  JUST  RIGHT!":  Visibly 
happy,  Caniff  puts  the  finishing 
touches  to  an  upcoming  strip,  one 
that  especially  tickles  his  fancy. 


CanifF  gets  a  chuckle  out  of  M.  Toute,  a  new  French  character  he's 
drawn  for  an  upcoming  "Steve  Canyon"  strip.  Standing  behind 
Caniff  is  Maurice  C.  Horn,  co-author  of  "A  History  Of  The  Comic 
Strip,"  and  model  for  Toute. 


THE  IDEA  FACTORY:  Since  age 
four  Milton  Caniff  has  been  using 
that  large  area  under  his  hair  to 
best  advantage.  Here  he  peers  in¬ 
tently  at  a  strip  on  his  well-used 
drawing  board. 


50  IT  C0.UE5  TO  PA55...  IN  THE  OFFICE  OF  -V\. TOUTE, THE  /MAN 
A6EE  OF  BONBON  CHATTE  ...  - 


..  ANP  VOU 
5.\ML£  IN 
THE  MAN- 
NEK  OP 
SPHINXE5 


...BECAUSE  I 
HAVE  THE 
SOLUTION  TO 

oje  problem! 
-TOU’E  SHALL 
TRIUMPH* 


BUT,  M.  TOUTE  ,  iZ; 
ALL  FRANCE  BUOOES 
WITH  oossip!..  it  is 
TO  COURT  PISA5TER  . 


THE  KITTEN  ^ 
COA^/V\!TS  THE 
PROFESSIONAL 
i  SUICIDE...  / 


TAKING  A  BREATHER:  Temporarily  doffing  his  eyeglasses  and  set¬ 
ting  aside  his  drawing  pen,  Caniff  dreams-up  more  sticky  wickets 
to  plague  long-suffering  cartoon  hero  "Steve  Canyon.” 


CDon/^albY 

THE  ULTIMATE  IN  AVIATION  BUFFS:  Mr.  Milton  Caniff. 
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Rule  would  apply  to  renewals 

Justice  Dept,  asks  FCC  to  deny 
station  licenses  to  newspapers 


By  IvUther  A.  Hu»«toii 

Washington' 

In  an  adroitly  worded  memo¬ 
randum  the  import  of  which  is 
unmistakable,  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  suggested  to  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  rule-making  procedures 
that  could  spell  trouble  for  the 
broadcasting  and  publishing  in¬ 
dustries. 

If  adopted  by  the  FCC,  the 
Justice  Department's  proposals 
could  restrict  or  )) revent  mul¬ 
tiple  ownership  of  newsjiapers 
and  broadcast  media  and  disrupt 
present  operations  involving  in¬ 
vestments  of  millions  of  dollars. 

By  noting  that  tiansactions 
involving  broadcast  facilities, 
though  regulated  by  the  FCC, 
are  not  immune  from  antitrust 
prosecution,  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  imi)lies  that  if  the  Com- 
mi.ssion  does  not  act  it  will  exer¬ 
cise  its  responsibilities  under 
Section  2  of  the  Sherman  Act 
and  Section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act 
“of  protecting  the  public  inter¬ 
est  in  a  competitive  economy 
and  enforcing  the  antitrust 
laws.” 

The  memorandum  reminds  the 
FCC  that  “promotion  of  competi- 


Texas  station  sale 
U'ithdrann  from  FCC 

Beaumont,  Tex. 

The  Enterprise  Co.,  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  Enterprise  and  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  stockholders  of  Beau¬ 
mont  Broadcasting  Corp.  are 
seeking  dismissal  without  prej¬ 
udice  of  the  application  for 
transfer  of  Station  KFDM-TV 
in  Beaumont. 

The  statement  gave  as  the 
reason  for  the  action  the  fact 
that  “it  is  obvious  that  a  final 
determination  by  the  FCC  on 
the  aj)plication  of  the  Enter¬ 
prise  Co.  to  acquire  KFDM 
cannot  be  made  within  the  time 
limitations  of  the  agree¬ 
ments.” 

The  application  for  transfer 
of  the  license  had  been  filed 
with  the  FCC  in  February.  A 
recent  letter  from  the  FCC  ad- 
vi.sed  both  parties  that  the  ap¬ 
plication  would  be  .set  down  for 
hearing,  in  which  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  the  Department  of 
.Justice  would  lie  a  party. 


tive  conditions  in  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  news  and  advertising  has 
always  l>een  an  important  objec¬ 
tive  of  the  Commission  in  apply¬ 
ing  the  standard  of  public  inter¬ 
est,  convenience  and  necessity 
applicable  to  the  issuance  of 
licenses.” 

For  >ingle  oMiiership 

Specifically,  what  the  Justice 
Department  proposes  is  that  the 
FCC  consider  the  “advisability 
and  feasibility”  of  refusing  to 
renew  AM,  FM  and  television 
licenses  or  is.suing  new  licenses 
where  ciossover  multiple  owner¬ 
ship  might  affect  competition  in 
the  communications  media.  The 
Dejjartment  clearly  implies  that 
it  considers  single  ownership  es¬ 
sential  to  the  preservation  of 
competition. 

On  March  28,  the  FCC  gave 
notice  of  jiroposed  rule-making 
dealing  with  the  ownership  of 
moi-e  than  one  broadcast  facility 
within  the  same  market  area, 
and  invited  comments.  The 
Justice  Department’s  memoran¬ 
dum,  signed  by  Edwin  M.  Zim¬ 
merman,  .Assistant  .Attorney 
General  in  charge  of  the  .Anti¬ 
trust  Division,  and  Donald  I. 
Baker,  an  attorney  in  the  Divi¬ 
sion,  was  in  response  to  that 
invitation. 

Exi.sting  multiple  ownership 
rules  limit  a  single  party  to 
ownership  of  no  more  than  seven 
television,  seven  .AM  and  seven 
FM  stations.  They  also  prohibit 
common  ownership  of  two  sta¬ 
tions  in  the  .same  medium  (TV, 
.AM  or  FAI)  having  overlapping 
signals. 

.Viineil  ill  conibiiiulions 

Under  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ments  the  Commission  would  ex¬ 
tend  its  multiple  ownership 
jiolicy  to  prohibit  common 
ownership  of  any  two  stations  in 
the  same  market,  even  though 
in  different  media.  The  rules, 
however,  would  apply  only  to 
new  license  or  license  transfer 
proceedings,  and  not  to  license 
renewal  proceedings. 

The  Justice  Department  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ments  do  not  go  far  enough,  and 
would  “do  little  to  alleviate  the 
concentration  of  media  owner¬ 
ship  in  many  of  the  nation’s 
major  cities.” 


“Nor  do  the  proposals  relate 
to  the  problems  that  may  be 
created  by  newspaper  acquisi¬ 
tions  of  broadcast  media  in  the 
newspaper’s  market,”  the  Zim¬ 
merman  memorandum  said.  “We 
therefore  urge  the  Commission 
to  consider  carefully  the  advis¬ 
ability  and  feasibility  of  extend¬ 
ing,  in  some  form,  the  proposed 
amendments  to  license  renewal 
proceedings  and  to  newspaper¬ 
broadcasting  combinations.” 

In  an  appendix,  the  Justice 
Department  lists  50  major  mar¬ 
kets  in  which  “a  striking  con¬ 
centration  of  facilities’’  already 
has  occurred  by  reason  of  news¬ 
paper  ownership  of  electronic 
outlets.  .Among  them  were  the 
.Vcu’  York  Times,  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  and  the  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin,  the  Detroit  Aeu's,  the 
Cleveland  Press,  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  the  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Constitution,  the  Dallas 
Times-Herald,  the  Washington 
Post  and  the  Washington  Star. 

FCC  records  list  at  least  155 
newspaper  companies  with  in¬ 
vestments  in  broadcasting  and 
show  that  260  of  196  commercial 
TV  stations  in  operation  at  the 
end  of  July  were  controlled  by 
newspaper  interests.  Not  all  of 
these,  however,  are  in  the  news¬ 
papers’  publishing  areas. 

“The  clear  effect  of  combined 
ownership  of  similar  broadcast 
media  in  the  same  local  market 
is  to  reduce  the  diversity  of 
news  and  information  sources 
available,  and  to  lessen  the  de¬ 
gree  of  competition  for  adver¬ 
tising  between  these  alternative 
media,”  the  Zimmerman  memo¬ 
randum  commented.  “Moreover, 
combined  ownership  may  facili¬ 
tate  undesirable  competitive 


Pulitzer  buys  tv 

Washington 
The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  approved  the 
sale  by  WGAL  Television  Inc., 
of  station  KVOA-TV,  Tucson, 
.Ariz.,  to  KVOA  Television  Inc., 
a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of 
Pulitzer  Publishing  Company, 
publisher  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch.  The  sale  price  was 
$.3,000,000.  Joseph  Pulitzer  Jr., 
is  president  of  both  the  pub¬ 
lishing  company  and  KVOA 
Television,  Inc. 


practices  by  which  the  ‘com¬ 
bined’  owner  seeks  to  exploit 
his  advantages  over  the  single 
station  owner.” 

Fur  dissiniination  of  news 

The  Justice  Department  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  diffusion  of  media 
ownership  would  not  deprive  the 
public  of  any  access  to  news  and 
information.  “Most  news  and 
advertising  can  be  disseminated 
over  either  television  or  radio 
stations,”  it  was  stated.  News¬ 
paper  ownership  of  broadcasting 
facilities  in  the  paper’s  home 
town,  according  to  Zimmerman, 
might  not  lie  conducive  to  a 
maximum  diverse  dissemination 
of  information  to  the  public. 

The  FCC  is  an  independent 
agenc.v  and  does  not  have  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  recommendations  of  the 
Justice  Department.  However, 
the  regulatory  agency  is  aware 
that  it  shares  with  the  Justice 
Department  the  enforcement  of 
the  antitrust  laws  and  it  cannot 
ignore  with  impunity  questions 
raised  by  the  prosecuting  agency 

(Continued  on  page  63) 


Adverse  ruling 
fails  to  stop 
station  plans 

Chicago 

Confident  the  FCC  will  take 
the  necessar.v  technical  steps  to 
solidify  WGN  Continental 
Broadcasting  Company’s  opera¬ 
tion  of  radio  station  WFMT, 
Ward  L.  Quaal,  WGN  Conti¬ 
nental  pi’esident,  went  ahead 
with  plans  to  improve  listener 
reception. 

A  U.S.  Court  of  .Ajipeals  has 
nullified  the  sale  of  the  station 
to  WGN  Continental  because 
the  FCC  failed  to  hold  a  public 
hearing  before  the  sale. 

WGN  acquired  the  station  for 
$810,000  from  Bernard  Jacobs 
.April  29,  two  days  after  the 
suit  had  been  filet!  by  a  Citizens 
Committee  to  Save  WFMT. 

Quaal  said  he  was  confident 
the  commission  will  take  addi¬ 
tional  technical  steps  promptly 
“inasmuch  as  WGN  has  more 
than  fulfilled  its  pledge  .  .  . 
that  the  widely  applauded  fine 
arts  programming  of  the  sta¬ 
tion  (WFMT)  would  be  con¬ 
tinued  and  improved.” 

WGN  has  not  only  retained 
all  personnel  but  has  increased 
the  staff.  Engineering  facilities 
of  the  station  have  been  im¬ 
proved,  he  said. 

He  said  plans  are  under  de¬ 
velopment  to  move  the  trans¬ 
mitter  to  a  location  in  Chicago 
less  subject  to  buildings  under 
construction,  insuring  improved 
reception  to  all  listeners. 
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Why  a  prize  for  journalism? 

Mary  Lasker  hopes  for  big  story: 
cancer  cure  on  U.S.  bicentenary 

By  Newton  H.  Fulbright 


“We  want  to  reduce  the  death 
rate  and  disability  rate  in  this 
country.” 

There  was  something  reflec¬ 
tive,  remembered  and  meditated 
upon,  in  the  softening  of  her 
features,  as  Mrs.  Marj’  Lasker 
spoke  these  words  to  explain  the 
purpose  of  the  Foundation  she 
had  created  in  the  name  of  he 
late  husband,  Albert  Davis 
Lasker,  to  stimulate  interest  in 
medical  research.  Memory  went 
back  to  the  l)eginning,  about 
1942,  when  her  husband  said 
that  she  should  begin  to  think 
al)out  her  money. 

“He  said  I  should  l)egin  think¬ 
ing  about  what  I  wanted  to  do 
with  it  and  draw  up  a  will  to 
see  that  my  wishes  were  carried 
out.” 

i  The  objective  was  simple.  The 
^  wish  was  already  there — to  help 
those  in  medical  research  whose 
work  was  beginning  to  produce 
results  in  the  miracle  drugs. 

“But  why  wait  until  I  was 
■  dead?”  she  said.  “I  began  think¬ 
ing  in  terms  of  now,  when  all 
thase  marvelous  discoveries  were 
being  made.  Each  opened  a  new 
door  to  hope,  to  something  that 
yesterday  seemed  impossible.  I 
I  reasoned  that  men  and  women 
engaged  in  this  work  were  just 
that — men  and  women  with  a 
healthy  human  desire  for  recog¬ 
nition  in  their  chosen  field.” 

Need  for  piiblicily 

One  goo<l  idea  suggested  an¬ 
other,  as  in  advertising,  her  hus¬ 
band’s  fate-chosen  field.  And 
thus  was  created  the  Albert  and 
.Mary  Lasker  Foundation  which 
provided  money  for  the  Albert 
Lasker  Medical  Research  award, 
first  given  in  1946  to  Dr.  Carl 
>  Ferdinand  Cori,  for  his  contri¬ 
bution  to  knowledge  of  carbo¬ 
hydrate  metabolism  and  the 
action  of  insulin  in  diabetes. 
Seventeen  subsequent  winners 
i  have  gone  on  to  win  the  Nobel 

i  prize  for  medical  research. 

“But  we  found  this  was  not 
enough,”  Mrs.  Lasker  said.  “If 
the  public  didn’t  know  about  it, 
what  good  was  it?” 

The  answer  was  a  prize  in 
I  joumalism,  to  those  writing 
about  medicine  and  health,  and 
it  was  the  l)eginning  of  the 
.Albert  Lasker  Awards  in  Medic¬ 
al  Journalism,  first  presented  in 
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1950,  “to  encourage  the  writing 
and  publication  in  general  news¬ 
papers  and  national  magazines 
of  outstanding  articles  on  health 
and  medical  research.”  Prizes 
of  $1,000  were  later  increased  to 
$2,500. 

First  newspaper  winner  was 
William  L.  Laurence,  then  .Vew 
York  Timetf  science  editor,  for 
articles  published  in  1947  on 
cortisone  and  .ACTH  for  treat¬ 
ment  of  arthritis.  The  magazine 
prize  went  to  Herbert  and  Dixie 
Yahraes  for  an  article  in  Col¬ 
lier's,  “Our  Daughter  is  an 
Epileptic.” 

Winner  last  May  10  was  Carl 
M.  Cobb,  of  the  Boston  Globe, 
for  a  series  published  last  year 
on  “Missi.ssippi  Medicine.”  Matt 
Clark,  of  Newsweek,  won  the 
magazine  award,  and  the  tv 
award  went  to  WCBS-TV  News. 

.Alton  Blakeslee  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  has  won  three 
prizes,  the  only  person  to  have 
done  so — in  1954,  for  a  series  on 
research  at  the  Marine  Biologic¬ 
al  Laboratories,  at  Woods  Hole, 
Mass.  (“Secrets  of  Life”) ;  in 
1962,  for  a  series  on  “New 
Treatments  For  the  Mentally 
Ill,”  and  in  1964,  in  collaboration 
with  Dr.  Jeremiah  Stamler,  for 
a  heart  series  (“Your  Heart  Has 
Nine  Lives”). 

Professionals  on  jury 

The  Lasker  .Awards,  given 
each  year  in  May  for  work  pub¬ 
lished  the  previous  year,  are 
eagerly  anticipated,  eagerly 
sought. 

Mrs.  Lasker  believes  the  high 
quality  of  selection  is  due 
largely  to  the  outstanding  quali¬ 
fications  of  award  juries. 

“They  select  the  winners,”  she 
said,  “and  on  our  juries  have 
been  outstanding  editors  and 
writers  and  men  distinguished  in 
medicine  and  public  health.” 

In  1964,  in  celebration  of  the 
15th  anniversary  of  the  awards, 
the  Foundation  offered  fellow¬ 
ships  in  journalism  to  those  who, 
starting  with  articles  published 
in  1963,  t)ecame  subsequent  win¬ 
ners  of  three  awards.  They 
would  l)ecome  Albert  Lasker 
Medical  Journalism  Award  Fel¬ 
lows,  eligible  for  $1,000  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  regular  $2,500  prize 
money.  If  Blakeslee,  winner  in 
1964,  wins  twice  more — a  total 
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of  five  times  since  1954 — he  will 
become  a  fellow. 

It  was  a  pleasant  journalistic 
interlude,  talking  with  Mrs. 
Lasker.  We  sat  looking  down  on 
the  greenish,  roiling  East  River, 
from  the  10th  floor  offices  of  the 
Foundation,  at  866  United  Na¬ 
tions  Plaza  (First  .Avenue  at 
49th  Street).  The  building,  ac¬ 
commodating  an  overflow  from 
the  U.N.  Headquarters  to  the 
south — providing  offices  as  well 
as  apartments — ,  was  a  near 
thing  to  the  elegance  pictured  in 
color  in  the  women’s  magazines. 
New  York  offices  are  cluttered 
cubicles  these  days.  People  make 
out  in  them.  But  nothing  of  the 
sort  was  in  evidence  at  866 
U.N.  Plaza.  Doormen  and  ele¬ 
vator  operators  wore  the  smile 
that  used  to  come  with  a  man 
in  a  job  he  appreciated,  a  pro¬ 
fessional  who  knew  what  he  was 
doing  and  took  pride  in  doing  it. 

Money  from  advertising 

We  talked  about  that,  and 
about  .American  business. 

“Without  business,”  she  said, 
“we  wouldn’t  have  any  of  this.” 

She  meant  the  awards.  The 
money  that  made  it  all  possible. 
.About  business  and  advertising. 
.Al)out  .Alliert  D.  Lasker,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  who  died  on  Memorial 
Day,  1952,  at  the  age  of  72,  of 
cancer  he  had  hoped  science 
might  conquer  during  his  life¬ 
time.  He  had  given  a  fortune  to 
research  on  this  subtle,  evil 
killer. 

Where  did  the  money  come 
from? 

“I  suppose,”  he  said,  before  he 
died,  “that  I  made  more  money 
out  of  advertising  than  any  man 
who  ever  lived  has  made,  or  ever 
will  make,  in  that  business.” 

He  had  in  mind  taxes,  the 
fact  that  he  had  made  his  money 
when  you  could  keep  some  of  it, 
before  the  .Age  of  Taxes. 

Born  in  Germany,  of  parents 
who  lived  at  Galveston,  Tex. — 
they  were  visiting  in  Germany 
at  the  time — ,  Lasker  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  Ball  High  School  in 
Galveston,  where  he  managed 
the  baseball  team  and  was  editor 
of  the  school  newspaper.  .At  15 
he  became  a  reporter  on  the 
Galveston  News.  But  his  father, 
a  medium  well-off  German-born 
merchant,  looked  on  newspaper 
work  as  foolishness.  He  wrote  a 
letter  to  Lord  &  Thomas,  a  Chi¬ 
cago  advertising  firm  with  which 
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MARY  LASKER,  president  of  the 
Albert  and  Mary  Lasker  Founda¬ 
tion,  presents  the  medical  journal¬ 
ism  trophy  (a  replica  of  the 
Winged  Victory  of  Samothrace)  to 
Carl  M.  Cobb  of  the  Boston  Globe 
for  “Mississippi  Medicine"  series 
in  1967. 

he  had  done  business,  and  asked 
them  to  give  his  son  a  job.  They 
agreed  to  a  three-month  trial. 
Lasker  was  19  at  the  time. 

It  paid  to  gamble 

He  always  said  he  stayed  in 
Chicago  —  in  advertising  —  be¬ 
cause  he  got  in  a  dice  game  and 
lost  $500  to  a  professional 
gambler.  He  had  only  $50.  He 
couldn’t  write  home  for  money. 
Rather  than  have  his  father 
know,  he  went  to  the  Lord  & 
Thomas  partners  and  persuaded 
them  to  lend  him  $500.  On  a 
salary  of  $10  a  week  in  1898,  it 
meant  he  was  married  to  the 
company.  It  meant  they  had  to 
use  him  in  order  to  get  their 
money  back. 

Within  12  years  he  owned  the 
company — a  success  story,  never 
told  except  by  him  in  conversa¬ 
tion,  that  is  as  American  as  the 
flavor  of  breakfast  food  made  at 
Battle  Creek. 

Sent  there  to  solicit  adver¬ 
tising,  young  Lasker  found  him¬ 
self  in  the  bustling,  booming 
atmosphere  of  a  gold  camp. 
Everyliody  was  getting  into  the 
breakfast  food  business.  Adver¬ 
tising  was  being  used  on  a  scale 
never  attempted  before  by  Post 
and  Kellogg  (lesser  firms  blos¬ 
somed,  failed  and  disappeared) 
to  sell  their  corn  flakes  and 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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ITU  apprenticeship 
trimmed  to  4  years 


Cleveland 

The  International  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union,  in  its  llDth  conven¬ 
tion  here  this  week,  moved  to¬ 
ward  a  more  realistic  policy  on 
apprentices. 

Employers  have  l)een  saying 
for  years  that  it  is  ridiculous  in 
this  era  of  technology  to  lequire 
anyone  to  spend  six  years  at 
learning  the  printer’s  trade. 

The  leaders  of  the  union 
finally  got  around  to  recom¬ 
mending  that  the  period  of  ap¬ 
prenticeship  Ik?  reduced  from 
six  to  four  years,  but  their  rea¬ 
son  for  doing  so  was  related  to 
the  pocketbook. 

This  change  in  policy  supple¬ 
ments  the  program  initiated  by 
ITU  President  John  J.  Pilch  to 
accelerate  the  training  of  mem- 
l)ers  in  “the  new  and  necessary 
skills’’  related  to  automation  of 
the  industry. 

Explaining  the  need  for 
shortening  the  traditional  train¬ 
ing  period.  Pilch  said  there  are 
<>(>(»  fewer  apprentices  in  the 
union  now  than  there  were  a  few 
years  ago. 

“We  must  attract  more  young 
men  and  young  women  into  our 
industry,’’  he  declared.  “Statis¬ 
tics  show  that  l>oys  and  girls  are 
getting  married  at  a  record  early 
age.  The  young  breadwinner 
passes  up  an  opi)ortunity  for  a 
career  in  our  industry  l>ecause 
the  l)eginning  apprentice  wage 
just  does  not  meet  his  needs  and 
the  six  years  of  apj)renticeship 
appears  to  be  an  eternity.’’ 

Pilch  announced  that  the 
union’s  Training  Center  at  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs  will  Ik*  enlarged 
and  steps  will  Ik*  taken  to  en¬ 
courage  more  members  to  take 
time  from  their  jobs  to  l»e  stu¬ 
dents. 

Delegates  to  the  convention 
were  advised  that  the  Executive 
Council  will  “respond  favorably” 
to  requests  from  local  unions  to 
amend  present  contracts  to  per¬ 
mit  changes  in  the  apprentice¬ 
ship  laws  that  will  l)ecome  effec¬ 
tive  next  January  1. 

Any  local  union  currently  in 
negotiations  will  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  amend  its  proposal. 

The  apprentices  held  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  stage  here  for  this 
annual  business  meeting  of  the 
120,00(l-memlK*r  union.  Pilch 
welcomed  a  large  contingent  of 
them  and  gave  them  a  table  on 
the  convention  floor. 

They  heard  officers  from 
several  graphic  arts  unions  en¬ 
dorse  the  principle  of  “one  big 
union”  and  tell  of  steps  being 
taken  in  that  direction  to  fulfill 
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the  dream  of  the  late  Elmer 
Brown,  ITU  i)resident  who  died 
early  this  year. 

Pilch  reported  there  had  been 
delays  in  getting  together  with 
the  pressmen’s  union  on  a 
merger  plan  but  there  was 
motion  again  in  that  direction. 
Talks  are  scheduled  also  with 
the  stereotypers  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild. 

• 

News  of  Pope’s 
edict  given  out 
amid  confusion 

Rome 

The  Vatican’s  dealings  with 
the  world  press  are  many  and 
varied  and  almost  always 
marked  by  confusion.  So  it  was 
with  Pope  Paul’s  encyclical  on 
birth  control. 

The  press  office  people  at  the 
Vatican  knew  of  the  tremendous 
interest  in  the  long-awaited 
papal  pronouncement,  yet  the 
Vatican  refu.sed,  until  the  docu¬ 
ment  was  handed  out  July  29  to 
give  official  confirmation  that  it 
would  Ik*  on  birth  control. 

Two  days  earlier  the  Vatican 
had  issued  an  announcement  that 
said  “A  pontifical  document” 
would  Ik*  released  at  a  press  con¬ 
ference — and  then  stepped  back 
while  the  press  in  Italy  and  else¬ 
where  churned  for  two  solid  days 
with  headlines:  “Will  the  Pope 
give  his  decision  on  the  pill  Mon¬ 
day?”  “Pill  decision  most  prob¬ 
able  Monday.”  “Will  Monday 
Ik*  the  day?” 

Monday  was  indeed  the  day. 
.\nd  there  couldn’t  have  lK*en 
more  confusion  if  the  Vatican 
press  office  had  planned  to  pro¬ 
duce  it.  .4n  announcement  that 
the  document  would  Ik*  handed 
out  only  after  a  theologian  de¬ 
livered  a  briefing  brought  shouts 
of  protest. 

Press  officials  wavered  and 
started  handing  out  copies  as 
the  briefing  was  underway. 

Newsmen  and  a  lot  of  clerics 
who  had  come  along  for  the  show 
fell  on  the  copies  like  wolves. 
There  weren’t  nearly  enough 
copies  even  for  the  accredited 
journalists.  Priests  and  news¬ 
men  engaged  in  tugs  of  war  over 
the  precious  texts. 

Some  newsmen  seized  copies 
and  dashed  from  the  room  with¬ 
out  waiting  for  the  full  briefing, 
which  turned  out  to  be  crucial 
for  a  full  understanding  of  the 
encyclical. 


G.  O.  Markuson 
dies;  Hears! 

Corp.  officer 

Gerard  O.  Markuson,  (!7,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  of  the 
Hearst  Corporation,  died  August 
7th  at  Roosevelt  Hospital,  New 
York. 

native  of  Leer,  Michigan,  he 
launched  his  business  career  in 
1921  with  the  Hearst  news- 
jjapers  on  the  Detroit  Times  and 
later  the  Pittshurffli  Post  (ia- 
zette.  In  1932,  he  joined  the 
Hearst  Corporation  in  New 
York.  Eight  years  later,  he  was 
named  treasurer  and  controller 
of  the  company.  For  several 
years  he  was  general  manager  of 
the  Hear.st  newspapers. 

He  was  a  trustee  of  the  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst  Founda¬ 
tion  and  a  testamentary  trustee 
under  the  will  of  the  late  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst.  He  was 
also  a  director  of  the  Hearst 
Corporation. 

Markuson  had  also  served  as  a 
director  or  officer  of  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate,  QuelK*c  news- 
|)rint  company.  Southwest  For¬ 
est  Industries  and  United  Press 
International. 

He  is  sun’ived  by  his  wife 
Emily,  and  a  son,  Richard. 

• 

1  edition  issued 
in  Peoria  strike 

Peoria,  Ill. 

The  Jonnnil  Star  has  lieen 
publishing  one  edition  daily  since 
the  start  of  a  strike  by  members 
of  the  Team.sters  union  on  Au¬ 
gust  1. 

Sup(*rvi.sory  employes  in  the 
combined  newsroom  have  l)een 
producing  a  normal-size  evening 
|)aper  and  the  Sunday  edition, 
while  Guildsmen  observe  the 
truck  drivers’  picket  lines. 

.After  refusing  to  cross  the 
jiicket  lines  for  a  few  days,  the 
union  printers  returned  to  their 
jobs. 

Charles  L.  Dancey,  Editor, 
said  full  circulation,  except  for 
mail  subscriptions,  has  lieen 
maintained  and  the  paper  is 
accepting  all  advertising,  in¬ 
cluding  that  with  color  in  it. 

• 

Press  Acliievenieiil 
ananl  offered  again 

The  World  Press  Achievement 
.Award  will  Ik*  offered  again  in 
19fi9,  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  Founda¬ 
tion  has  announced. 

Deadline  for  nominations  is 
Novemlier  1.  .Any  newspaper  of 
general  circulation,  except  those 
published  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  is  eligible. 


26  Negroes 
in  J-schools 
given  grants 

The  .American  Newspaper 
Publishers  .Association  Founda¬ 
tion  has  announced  the  award  of  I 
grants-in-aid  to  26  Negro  col-  [ 
lege  students  under  the  Founda-  i 
tion’s  newly-established  journal¬ 
ism  scholarship  fund.  The  grants  I 
totaled  $1-1,340. 

.All  of  the  students  are  jour¬ 
nalism  majors  in  their  junior  or 
senior  years  of  college.  They 
attend  18  universities  in  every 
part  of  the  country.  The  grants 
are  for  the  school  year  starting 
in  Septemlier. 

Eugene  S.  Pulliam,  jrresiden;  | 
of  the  .ANP.A  Foundation  anc  I 
assistant  publisher  of  the  In-  | 
(linnnpolis  (Ind.)  Star  anc 
Xews,  noted  in  announcing  the  j 
awards:  i 

“The.se  grants  are  the  start  of  | 
what  we  hope  will  Ik*  a  signifi-  i 
cant  and  growing  contributior, 
toward  bringing  more  Negroes 
into  .American  jouinalism.  Our 
attempt,  in  making  the  grants, 
is  to  r  each  as  many  .students  as 
possible  with  the  funds  available 

“The  response  to  .ANP.A  F'oun-  | 
dation’s  invitation  which  went  i 
to  deans  of  all  accr  edited  schools  | 
and  departments  of  journalisrr  ' 
indicates  that  a  growing  numlret  | 
of  Negro  .students  ne«*d  help  i 
The  fact  that  the  Foundatior  ( 
received  applications  from  2(  ’ 
universities  demonstr'ates  that  j 
journalism  schools  ar-e  making  I 
vigorous  and  successful  efforts  | 
to  attract  Negi’o  stuilents.  | 

“We  fully  expect  that  the  j 
Foundation  grant-in-aid  pro- 1 
gr  am  for  Negro  journalists  will  > 
grow  and  that  in  turn  will  stim-  j 
ulate  an  expansion  of  individual  I 
newspaper  efforts  to  help  prom¬ 
ising  young  NegriK'S.  More  and 
mor  e  newspapers  now  have  their 
own  scholarship  and  intern 
training  programs  for  Iroth 
Negro  and  white  students.” 

The  Foundation  fund  was 
established  in  .Apr  il  by  a  $100,- 
000  contribution  from  the  Rob¬ 
ert  R.  McCormick  Charitable 
Tr-ust  in  Chicago.  Seven  other 
newspapers  have  pledged  addi¬ 
tional  contributions  of  $135,000. 
The  unallotted  portion  of  the 
scholarship  funrl  is  lK*ing  in¬ 
vested  to  provide  more  money 
for  future  grants. 


Agency  merger 

Marsteller  Inc.  has  acquired 
The  Zlowe  Company  Inc.  through 
a  mer’ger.  Zlowe  Co.  will  con¬ 
tinue  oper'ations  as  an  autono¬ 
mous  division. 
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*As  wild  as  it  may  appear’ 

House  agency  seen  as  hedge 
against  ad  cost  inflation 


Chicago 

Advertisers  should  study  the 
feasibility  of  setting  up  house 
agencies  as  a  means  for  ini- 
l)roving  the  efficiency  of  their 
advertising  dollars,  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  here  this  week  hy  Paul 
Moseley,  v  i  c  e  p  r  e  s  i  d  e  n  t-ad ver- 
tising  for  PepsiCo  Inc. 

In  a  talk  piesented  at  an  .As¬ 
sociation  of  National  .Adver¬ 
tisers’  workshop,  Moseley  said 
escalating  advertising  costs  are 
bringing  about  a  change  in  the 
traditional  agency  ^client  rela¬ 
tionship  and  the  house  agency 
an  angement  is  one  of  the  altern¬ 
atives  advertisers  must  considei'. 

•‘.As  wild  as  it  may  appear, 
could  a  company  improve  its 
advertising  efficiencies  by  buying 
its  own  media?"  Moseley  asked. 
“Now  even  a  lK)lder  thought, 
should  a  company  go  farther — 
and  write  its  own  copy?” 

Moseley  staged  this  hypo¬ 
thetical  situation  to  illustrate 
the  resultant  shape  of  agency  ' 
client  relations  under  the  hou.se 
agency  arrangement  as  en¬ 
visioned  by  a  management  con¬ 
sultant  : 

“It  opens  on  the  piesident  of 
a  package  goods  company. 
Pack  Sales. 

“He  has  given  approval  for 
his  company  to  set  up  its  own 
media  department  and  a  house 
agency  through  which  to  buy 
broadcast  and  print  and  other 
media. 

“He  is  prepared  to  have  his 
company  make  its  own  media 
analysis  and  his  brand  man¬ 
agers  and  marketing  peojile  are 
.set  up  to  write  their  own  mar¬ 
keting  objectives,  strategies  and 
plans. 

“He  has  his  own  consumer  and 
marketing  research  opei’ation. 
He  is  hoping  to  save  money  in 
tv  production  through  a  deal 
with  a  major  pioduction  house 
guai  anteeing  them  an  important 
part  of  his  total  tv  commercial 
production. 

“He  has  decided  not  to  have* 
the  comjiany  write  its  own  copy, 
so  he  plans  to  retain  his  a<lvei- 
tising  agency,  Mor<‘,  Better  & 
Kverything. 

Service*,  llial  v*ere  free 

“As  he  sits  in  his  office  con¬ 
templating  the  increast'd  costs  to 
himself  for  this  additional  ovei’- 
head.  In*  realizes  that  he  is  now 
providing  for  himself  a  great 
many  of  the  services  which  pre- 
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viou.sly  he  got  free  from  his 
agency  on  the  basis  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  15%  commission  arrange¬ 
ment  on  several  million  dollars 
worth  of  media. 

“At  this  i)oint  his  telephone 
rings.  It  is  the  president  of  his 
advertising  agency,  More,  Better 
&  Everything — which  prides  it¬ 
self  on  giving  the  best  and  broad¬ 
est  kind  of  service  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  agency  business.  Mr. 
More,  affectionately  called 
“Much”  has  just  completed  an 
analysis  of  his  agency’s  over¬ 
head  and  the  number  of  different 
departments  which  are  offering 
services  to  More,  Better  & 
Everything’s  clients.  He  realizes 
the  profitability  of  “Pack”  Sales 
account  is  dropping  dangerously 
low  and  he  is  calling  “Pack”  to 
make  an  appointment  to  discuss 
the  matter.  “Pack”  tells  him  to 
come  on  over. 

“After  the  usual  amenities 
about,  “How’s  your  wife?” 
“How’s  your  golf?”,  “How  did 
you  like  the  last  commercial  we 
did  for  “Eatos”  and  “Sales  look 
good,” — “Pack”  and  “Much”  get 
down  to  the  short  strokes. 

‘Much’  opens  with,  “Pack,  as 
you  know.  More  Better  & 
Everything  has  always  prided 
itself  in  serving  its  clients  l)etter 
than  any  other  agency  and  in 
providing  its  clients  with  every 
kind  of  service.  Old  Air.  Every¬ 
thing  had  a  motto,  ‘If  you  can’t 
give  a  client  everything — you’ve 
given  him  nothing.’  And  I  be¬ 
lieve  “Pack”  that  you  know  we 
have  tried  to  live  up  to  that 
motto  on  your  account.”  “Pack” 
nods. 

The  crealive  depiirtment 

“Let  me  review  for  you  the 
breadth  of  our  service  and  re¬ 
mind  you  of  the  additional  fea¬ 
tures  we  have  added  since  our 
last  meeting.  Let’s  start  with  the 
creative  dei)artment.  We  have 
organized  into  creative  cells  or 
groups — that  is  one  art  director/ 
tv  producer  type  and  a  copy 
writer.  They  will  take  your  tv 
commercial  from  conception 
right  through  production  to  the 
finish.  The  baby  will  never  leave 
its  i>arents  hands.  In  a  sense  we 
are  providing  you  with  a  small 
creative  agency  within  the  larger 
.service  framework  of  More, 
Better  &  Everything. 

“We  also  have  a  special  copy 
section  composed  only  of  30  year 
old  copy  writers  who  make  $10,- 
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000  a  year  each.  We  provide 
them  with  a  special  management 
investment  counsel  and  a  staff 
Psychoanalyst.  We  have  had  this 
set  up  for  three  weeks,  and  so 
far  have  not  lost  anyone  from 
this  group  to  another  agency. 

“We  also  have  what  we  think 
are  two  new  innovative  groups 
— 25  year  old  art  directors  with¬ 
out  Iteards  or  sideburns  and  a 
special  copy  group  consisting  of 
.50  plus  year  old  copy  writers 
whose  rigid  point  of  view  is 
based  solely  in  what  sells  a  prod¬ 
uct.  Would  you  Ix'lieve  it,  “Pack” 
not  one  of  them  has  ever  won  an 
award  and  they  don’t  even  want 
to.  All  they  seem  to  care  alwut 
is  moving  goods. 

C.orps  of  veeps 

“We  also  have  ma<le  some 
additions  to  the  account  group. 
Based  on  your  hiring  brand 
managers — we  have  a  special 
group  called  “Brand  Manager 
Hand  Holders.”  They  will  guide 
and  direct  your  brand  people,  set 


objectives  and  strategies  for 
them,  write  plans,  and  even 
speeches  as  well  as  sales  meeting 
material.  They  are  specifically 
skilled  at  market  plans,  espe¬ 
cially  rewriting — after  top  man¬ 
agement  has  contributed.  As  you 
know,  we  already  have  a  new 
product  account  executive,  a  tv 
account  executive,  a  copy  ac¬ 
count  executive,  a  media  account 
executive,  a  merchandising  ac¬ 
count  executive  as  well  as  gen¬ 
eral  account  executives  and  an 
account  super\’isor,  assistant  ac¬ 
count  supervisor  and  a  manage¬ 
ment  and  an  assistant  manage¬ 
ment  supervisor  on  your  account. 

“All  of  these  men,  I  am  proud 
to  say,  are  vicepresidents  or 
senior  vicepresidents.  We  are 
thinking  of  adding  an  additional 
account  “xec  group  called,  “Ad¬ 
vertising  Account  Executives,” 
but  so  far  we  have  had  trouble 
defining  their  duties. 

“We  have  expanded  service  in 
our  media  department.  We  have 
added  a  computer  who  has  been 
programmed  as  a  media  expert 
and  he  will  talk  to  and  act  as 
liaison  with  the  three  computers 
currently  comprising  the  media 
computer  bank  of  More.  Better 
&  Everything. 

“We  have  also  added  a  Media 
Specialist  whose  sole  function  is 
to  reach  teenagers  (he  is  19). 
To  make  room  for  him  we 
dropped  the  40  year  old  media 
(Continued  on  page  18) 


Hot  advertiser  era  coming 

Chicago 

Charles  R.  Standen,  president,  Tatham-Laird  and  Kudner, 
predicted  this  week  the  end  of  the  “hot  creative  shop”  era  and 
the  beginning  of  the  “hot  creative  advertiser.” 

“With  all  due  credit  to  Bill  Bernbach,  Mary  Wells,  Fred  Pap- 
ert,  Carl  Ally  et  al,  they  have  no  secrets  and  no  monopoly  on 
creative  talent,”  Standen  said  in  a  workshop  of  the  Association 
of  National  Advertisers.  “But,”  he  said,  “they  did  have  an  ad¬ 
vantage  with  their  clients.  They  were  hired  to  do  unusual  creative 
advertising  and  they  insisted  on  doing  it  and  they  were  permitted 
to  do  it.” 

Standen  said  he  lielieves  that  a  lot  of  “smart  advertisers”  are 
learning  that  outstanding  creative  work  is  within  the  capacity  of 
most  good  agencies  and  is  as  much  their  responsibility  as  the 
agency’s. 

“To  become  a  hot  creative  advertiser  it  will  lie  necessary  to 
reorganize  and  change  the  approval  process,  giving  much  more 
ci’edibility  and  authority  for  the  creative  product  to  the  agency, 
and  less  authority  to  the  product  managers,  marketing  directors, 
vicepresidents  of  sales — even  presidents,”  he  said. 

Standen  concluded  his  remarks  with  these  “near  term  predic¬ 
tions”: 

•  Betty  Furness  will  rejoin  Westinghouse. 

•  Lyndon  Johnson  will  lH*come  a  vicepresident  of  Interpublic. 

•  Leo  Burnett  will  really  retire. 

•  The  Gallagher  Report  will  lie  the  subject  of  a  Senate  inquiry. 

•  The  ANA  will  launch  a  study  into  the  impejiding  use  of  sex 
in  advertising. 

•  Howard  Hughes  will  make  a  tender  offer  for  Interpublic. 

•  Braniff  Airlines  will  distribute  free  samples  of  Gleem  tooth 
liaste. 

•  Creative  salaries  will  go  down  l»ecause  there’s  no  other  way 
to  go. 
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House  agency 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

sjjwialist  we  had  who  was  in 
charge  of  reaching  those  49 
years  and  older.  No  one  seems 
to  care  about  reaching  them  any- 
moi-e. 

“We  have  added  a  music  de¬ 
partment  which  will  wi  ite  orig¬ 
inal  music.  It  will  l)e  headed  up 
by  the  leader  of  that  hot  new 
group  called  the  “June-Bugs.” 
They  are  all  under  17  and  lead 
all  groups  in  the  “having  l)een 
thrown  in  jail  category.”  Our 
creative  director  feels  they  are 
really  hot.  He  is  very  high  on 
them.  Speaking  of  l»eing  high, 
our  Research  Department  has 
lieen  overhauled  and  we  were 
foitunate  enough  to  get  a  Dr. 
Timothy  O’Leary  to  head  it  up. 
We  l)elieve  he  has  some  uni(|ue 
ideas  about  copy  and  researching 
consumers  reactions. 

She  can  ■iiercliaiidiM*  an.vlliing! 

“.4nd  our  Merchandising  De- 
|)artment,  always  the  finest  has 
added  Twiggy.  We  feel  if  she  can 
merchandi.^e  a  figure  like  hers, 
.she  can  merchandise  anything! 

“Ami,  of  course,  our  consum¬ 
er-kitchens  ami  our  Science  De¬ 
partment  are  still  available  to 
your  fine  compan.v,  as  well  as 
the  “.4nswering  Clients  Con¬ 
sumer  Mail,”  “Writing  Clients 
Speeches,”  and  “Hiring  Clients 
Relatives”  Dei)artments. 

“N'ow  “Pack.”  as  you  must 
recognize  this  breadth  and  depth 
of  service  i)o.ses  heavy  overhead 
expen.ses  for  the  agency.  I  have 
l)een  studying  the  profitability  of 
.vour  account  and  fi  ankly  we  are, 
losing  money  on  your  business. 
Also  the  total  profits  of  More, 
Better  &  Ev»*rything  are  down 
to  a  point  where  it  takes  a  high 
powered  miscroscope  to  find 
them. 

A  fe«-  urraiif'emcnl 

“You  know  how  we  value 
.vour  business,  but  I  know  that 
you  would  not  want  to  do  busi- 
m*ss  with  a  company  that  is  not 
making  a  i)rofit.  I  rememl)er  how 
well  you  put  it  in  your  famous 
speech — “Equality  of  .4gency 
Profits  with  Comi)an.v  Profits,” 
at  the  r*H‘ent  meeting  of  the 
Four  .4’s.  So  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cu.ss  with  you  a  fee  arrangement 
on  cei’tain  sei-vices,  in  addition 
to  the  of  course.” 

“Pack”  Sales  has  Ikhui  deeply 
touched  by  this  spwch.  He 
swivels  around  in  his  chair  and 
faces  “Much”  More. 

“.Much,”  Pack  sa.vs,  “You 
know  m.v  i)osition  about  agencies 
— I  am  on  record  as  .saying  for 
advertisers  that  agencies  are  our 
most  precious  ])ossessions. 

“I  have  lK*en  aware  of  your 
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profit  problems.  I  have  l)een  con¬ 
cerned  alK)ut  them.  I  am  also 
concerned  with  the  rising  costs 
of  advertising  as  it  affects  the 
advertiser.  I  l)elieve  I  have  dis¬ 
covered  a  way  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  for  both  of  us. 

“In  looking  around  m.v  own 
company  I  have  discovered  that 
we  have  accumulated  a  group  of 
sophisticated  advertising,  mar¬ 
keting  and  research  people  to 
meet  our  growth  needs  and  to 
capitalize  on  advertising  efficien¬ 
cies.  We  also  have  purchased  a 
computer  to  meet  our  billing  and 
other  administrative  needs.  We 
have  a  pretty  smart  corporate 
advertising  office — we  hired  some 
of  them  from  several  sharp  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  —  including 
yours,  as  you  know.  Several  of 
our  l>est  brand  managers  were 
formerly  agency  account  execu¬ 
tives. 

Doing  tilings  ourselves 

“Our  Corporate  Research  De¬ 
partment  Head  is  also  from  the 
agency  field  and  is  considered 
outstanding  in  his  area.  .41- 
though,  I  admit,  he’s  no  Timothy 
tl’Leaiy. 

“I  decided  that  in  order  to 
really  capitalize  on  what  we 
have,  we  needed  to  expand  our 
Internal  advertising,  marketing 
services.  So  I  have  authorized 
additions  to  our  advertising, 
marketing,  research  areas.  We 
will  then  lie  able  to  do  th  ngs  for 
ourselves  which  we  forme”ly  had 
to  depend  on  you  for. 

“For  examnle  you  metr'ioned 
the  art  director /producer-cony- 
writer  team.  Well  I  like  that  idea 
and  I  think  that  they  will  love 
working  with  PM. 4  tv  Produc¬ 
tions.  I  have  iiiomised  PM.4  60% 
of  our  production  volume  an¬ 
nually.  They  are  giving  me  a 
significantly  lower  markup  than 
we  have  lieen  paying.  They  have 
also  agreed  to  have  a  director- 
producer  work  with  your  people 
on  the  final  Iniard,  to  iron  out  any 
])roblems  prior  to  shooting  and 
to  sugge.st  the  most  economical 
way  to  shoot  without  sacrificing 
selling  ajipeal  or  quality  of  pro¬ 
duction,  prior  to  scheduling 
shooting.  This  will  relieve  you  of 
having  to  suggest  a  production 
house  in  60%  of  the  cases  and 
you  can  save  tv  jiroduction  de- 
liartment  costs. 

Too  niucli  overlieail 

“As  far  as  the  MO  year  old 
copywriter  earning  1?40,000  a 
year,  or  the  Is^ardless  2'i  year 
old  art  directors  or  the  .oO  jilus 
.vear  old  coji.v  writeis,  I  couldn’t 
care  less.  All  I  insist  ujion  is 
good  copy.  I  don’t  care  who 
writes  it. 

“,4s  for  the  “Brand  Manager 
Hand  Holders” — forget  it.  We 
pay  our  Brand  Managers  enough 
.so  they  can  hold  each  other’s 


hands.  They’ll  get  the  help  they 
need  that  way  from  within. 

“.4nd  anyone  who  makes  a 
speech  around  here  will  write 
his  own,  and  they’ll  write  their 
own  objectives,  strategies  and 
plans  or  we’ll  get  someone  who 
will. 

“.4nd  new  jiroduct  account  ex¬ 
ecutives  I  can’t  afford.  I  already 
have  too  much  overhead  in  new 
product  managers  and  develop¬ 
ment  here. 

“And  we  don’t  need  all  those 
many  variations  of  account  ex¬ 
ecutives  and  supervisors,  even 
though  they  are  V.P.’s.  One  or 
two  good  account  men  with 
bright  ideas  and  sound  .strategy, 
marketing  and  advertising 
thoughts  is  all  we’ll  have  time  to 
listen  to  anyway. 

“And  as  for  your  four  media 
computers,  we  have  a  computer 
of  our  own  and  we  are  going  to 
talk  to  it  al)out  our  media  an¬ 
alysis  and  research  problems. 

“Concerning  your  new  music 
department  we  are  going  to  try 
and  hold  our  co.sts  down  by 
avoiding  original  custom  scored 
tracks.  Besides,  I  like  the  Bea¬ 
tles  better. 

“.4nd  we’ll  do  our  own  re- 
.search  and  stay  out  of  your  con¬ 
sumer-kitchens  and  your  Sci¬ 
ence  Department.  We’ve  got 
enough  scientists  of  our  own. 

“We’ll  answer  our  own  con- 
.sumer  mail.  .4s  for  the  “Hiring 
Clients  Relatives,”  we  may  use 
that — my  wife  has  a  few  dodo 
relatives  that  need  all  the  help 
they  can  get. 

Job  for  ex-agency  guy 

“.4nd  by  the  way,  the  Corpo¬ 
rate  VP  of  .4dvertising  thinks 
he’s  so  smart  that  we,  with  your 
help,  can  buy  our  own  media.  So 
I  am  setting  uj)  a  House  .4gency 
to  buy  our  media  only.  We’ll 
see  if  he’s  as  smart  as  he  thinks 
he  is.  He’s  an  ex-agency  guy,  so 
who  knows. 

“.So  “Much,”  I  think  you  will 
admit  that  while  I  have  com- 
jilicated  my  life,  I  have  simpli¬ 
fied  yours  considerably.  My  ser\'- 
ice  demands  on  your  great 
agency  have  been  cut  back  con¬ 
siderably,  I  have  really  saved 
you  a  lot  of  money.  My  basic 
needs  from  More,  Better  & 
Everything  net  down  to  this: 

•  Copy 

•  Marketing  counsel  and 
direction  from  the  account 
grouj). 

•  .Media  strategy  and  ideas 
from  th?  head  of  your 
media  department. 

•  Counsel  and  guidance  on 
shows  and  Net  TV  buying 
from  the  head  of  your 
Broadcast  Department. 

•  .4n  independent  research 
point  of  view  from  the  head 
of  your  Consumer  Research 
Department,  providing  it’s 


not  Dr.  O’Leary. 

•  Counsel  and  guidance  from 
the  head  of  your  Merchan¬ 
dising  Department. 

•  And,  of  course,  “Much”  we 
will  want  your  counsel  and 
guidance  on  all  major  proj¬ 
ects. 

“Now  having  saved  you  a  lot 
of  money  and  having  taken  ov’er 
a  numlier  of  services  which  you 
formerly  performed,  I  think  we 
should  talk  about  an  equitable 
downward  adjustment  in  the 
1.')%  commission. 

“Why  don’t  I  have  my  Adver¬ 
tising  V.P.  get  in  touch  with 
your  Senior  Management  Super¬ 
visor  as  a  first  step?” 

“Here  the  dream  fades  and  as 
the  picture  disappears,  it  leaves 
a  numlier  of  unanswered  ques¬ 
tions.  Should  “Much”  More  go 
along  with  this  new  set  up?  Will 
“Pack”  Sales’  company  lie  able 
to  operate  efficiently  in  the  new 
areas?  Will  this  realignment  of 
advertiser  advertising  agency 
responsibility  turn  up  greater 
advertising  dollar  efficiency  for 
“Pack”  and  greater  profit  for 
More,  Better  &  Everything?  .4nd 
will  it  jiroduce  what  we  as  ad¬ 
vertisers  want  above  all  else,  the 
liest  possible  advertising  from 
our  agencies? 

“Nobody  knows — not  even  the 
Management  Consultant  Expert 
who  dreamed  it.  However,  I  can 
contribute  one  strong  basic  feel¬ 
ing — that  the  growing  preiti^ures 
in  the  advertixing  huxinesH  are 
coming  to  a  boil — pressures 
ichich  will  hare  basic  effect  upon 
the  traditional  agency/client 
relationship.” 

m 

Father’s  Day  PR 
to  be  intensified 

Father’s  Day  Council  Inc.  has 
aiijiointed  a  new  executive  di¬ 
rector — Sig  Schlesinger,  for¬ 
merly  vicepresident  of  the 
central  marketing  organization 
of  .411ied  Stores  Corporation. 

Barry  T.  Leithead,  president 
of  the  Father’s  Day  Council  and 
board  chairman  of  Cluett,  Pea¬ 
body  &  Company,  also  disclosed 
that  the  public  relations  firm 
of  Bell  &  Stanton  Inc.  has  been 
retained  to  help  plan  and  exe¬ 
cute  for  the  Council  an  intensi¬ 
fied  public  service  program. 

Schlesinger  succeeds  Alvin 
.4ustin,  founder  of  the  F'ather’s 
Day  organization,  who  has  de¬ 
cided  to  relinquish  the  execu¬ 
tive  directorship  after  M2  years 
of  continuous  service  in  order 
to  devote  himself  to  his  own 
advertising  and  imblic  relations 
business. 

Schlesinger  continues  as  a 
merchandising  consultant  for 
Allied. 
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Raising  ad  rates  ? 

Broker  says  now  is 
the  time  to  do  it 


August  or  Septembei',  1968, 
are  the  ideal  months  to  raise 
newspaper  advertising  rates, 
says  Rol)ert  N.  Bolitho  of  Kreh- 
hiel-Bolitho  Newspaper  Service 
Inc.,  the  newspaper  brokerage 
firm  located  at  Norton  and  Em¬ 
poria,  Kansas. 

“As  a  general  rule  of  thumb,” 
Bolitho  said,  “newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  rates  should  be  raised  in 
a  four  week  month  after  a  five 
week  month,  and  l)efore  the  last 
quarter  when  business  is  best, 
and  when  advertisers  need  you 
most. 

“The  reasoning  l)ehind  this  is 
that  your  advertisers  have  just 
paid  larger  billings  for  the  fiv’e 
week  month,”  he  said,  “and 
they’ve  probably  thrown  away 
the  bill  from  the  month  l>efore 
that.” 

Bolitho  points  out  that  July 
was  a  five  Wednesday  month, 
and  August  is  a  five  Thursday, 
Friday  and  Saturday  month, 
which  would  catch  most  news¬ 


paper  billings.  This  is  a  calendar 
opportunity  which  rarely  occurs 
at  this  time  of  year,  he  said. 

“Newspapers  are  generally 
l)ehind  with  rate  raises  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  increased  cost  of 
doing  business,”  he  said,  “and 
we  have  had  such  an  increase  at 
three  percent  per  year  for  the 
last  fifteen  years.  This  figure 
jumped  to  seven  percent  in  1967, 
and  I  expect  it  to  be  between 
four  and  six  percent  in  1968.” 

Most  advertisers  are  l)ecoming 
accustomed  to  paying  more  for 
advertising  as  they  must  pay 
more  for  other  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices.  This  applies  to  Iwth  dailies 
and  weeklies,  the  broker  added. 

“It’s  difficult  to  l)elieve  there 
are  still  daily  newspapers 
charging  as  little  as  56  cents  a 
column  inch  on  a  local  earned 
rate,”  Bolitho  said.  “These 
j)apers  owe  it  to  themselves  to 
up  adv’ertising  rates  in  order  to 
set  money  aside  for  future  im- 
l)rovements  such  as  remodeling. 
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A  punchy  writing  style  with  a 
twist  of  wry.  That's  Betty  Con- 
ory.  She  gives  women  credit  for 
good  sense  and  writes  her  col¬ 
umns  to  appeal  to  the  brood 
and  varied  interests  of  today's 
woman.  Betty  is  the  vibrant 
personality  you'd  enjoy  meet¬ 
ing  at  o  cocktail  party  or  in 
your  women's  pages.  Her  com¬ 
mon  sense  columns  make  their 
point  with  humor.  We  like  to 
think  of  them  os  editorials  for 
the  women's  pages  .  that 
men  will  want  to  read,  too. 


NEWSPAPER \ 

ENTERPRISE 

ASSOCIATION 

new  york/ Cleveland 


.switching  to  offset  or  otherwise 
improving  the  product. 

“I’m  not  entirely  convinced 
low  advertising  rates  deter  com¬ 
petition.  Rather,  they  might 
woik  to  the  contrary  over  the 
long  pull,”  he  concluded. 

• 

Sales  managers 
appointed  for 
ad  departments 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Five  advertising  executive 
l)romotions  were  announced  by 
Roger  C.  Coryell,  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  and  advertising  director 
of  the  TitneA  rnion  and  the 
Knickerbocker  Xewn.  They  are: 

Edmund  F.  Stoll — from  retail 
advertising  manager  to  adv'er- 
tising  manager. 

Christopher  J.  Cunningham — 
from  assistant  retail  manager  to 
retail  advertising  sales  manager. 

David  Feldman — from  assist¬ 
ant  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager  to  cla.ssified  advertising 
sales  manager,  replacing  E.  Per- 
ren  Hayes  who  retires. 

Thomas  J.  Halpin — from  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  manager  to  gen- 
eial  advertising  sales  manager. 

Rol)ert  N.  Schoenbacher — 
from  the  retail  sales  staff  to 
assistant  general  advertising 
sales  manager. 

Stoll  started  his  newspaper 
career  at  the  Troy  Record  and 
moved  from  thei'e  to  the 
Knickerbocker  News. 

Cunningham  stai'te<l  working 
for  the  Knickerbocker  News  in 
1948. 

Feldman  started  his  career  as 
carrier  boy  for  the  Times  Union. 

Halpin  joined  the  Times  Union 
advertising  departments  in  1949. 

Schoenbacher,  who  majored  in 
advertising  management  at  New 
York  University,  joined  the  re¬ 
tail  advertising  department  of 
Capital  Newspapers  in  1962. 

• 

Srripps  raiirh  sold 
f or  ‘ilevelopment’ 

San  Diego 

The  118fl-acre  Scripps  Mira¬ 
mar  Ranch  has  been  sold  to 
Macco  Corporation  a  subsidiary 
of  Penn  Central  Railroad,  for  a 
land  develojiment  jiroject. 

The  area  near  here  was  es¬ 
tablished  as  a  retreat  in  1890 
by  E.  W.  Scripps,  a  founder  of 
Scripps  -  Howard  Newspapers. 
Macco  executives  said  the  $8,- 
200,000  jiurcha.se  from  the 
Scripps  Family  Trust  would  pro- 
vule  a  balanceil  development 
community  of  homes,  light  in- 
dustiy  and  commercial  firms. 
The  47-room  ranch  house  will 
be  pre.«erved. 


Guild  appoints 
director  of  ad 
boycott  in  L.A. 

Washington 

Barney  Peterson,  a  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle  photographer, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild  here  to 
direct  a  lioycott  of  companies 
that  advertise  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald-Examiner. 

Peterson,  who  is  on  leave  of 
absence  from  his  job,  is  assigned 
to  cooidinate  the  efforts  of 
unionists  in  their  local  areas 
against  chain  stores  and  several 
national  advertisers.  Peterson 
has  lieen  president  of  the  San 
Francisco-Oakland  Guild,  of 
which  he  was  a  founder,  and  has 
served  on  the  ANG’s  Inter¬ 
national  Executive  Board  since 
196.5. 

Funds  to  finance  the  boycott 
campaign,  in  which  a  four-man 
unit  will  move  around  the  coun¬ 
try  iiassing  out  literature  and 
showing  a  film  on  the  strike  at 
the  Hearst  newspaper,  are 
coming  from  various  AFL-CIO 
unions.  The  total  has  reached 
nearly  $70,000. 

The  Herald-Examiner  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  publish  since  the  guild 
struck  last  Decemlier  and  other 
union  memliers  ob.served  the 
picket  lines. 

• 

Kennedy  memorial 
issue  aids  fund 

BI’FKALO 

How  deep  was  the  spirit  of 
mourning  when  Roliert  F.  Ken¬ 
nedy  was  assassinated? 

Very,  the  Buffalo  Evening 
Sews  discovered  through  the 
sale  of  a  memorial  edition. 

Under  the  direction  of  Execu¬ 
tive  Editor  Paul  E.  Neville,  the 
News  printed  125,000  of  the  12- 
page  sections  six  days  after  the 
New  York  Senator’s  death.  They 
were  placed  on  sale  for  10  cents 
at  the  usual  retail  outlets.  They 
were  also  available  by  mail  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  News.  .And  the 
entire  run  sold  out. 

Of  the  12  pages,  eight  were 
printed  from  mats  saved  from 
regular  editions  (four  front 
pages  and  four  picture  pages) ; 
three  pages  were  made  up  from 
type  saved  from  regular  edi¬ 
tions;  and  a  leadoff  page  carried 
a  large  picture  of  the  senator 
and  a  summary  of  his  career 
and  impact.  An  eight-column 
banner  read:  “In  Memory  of 
Rol)ert  F.  Kennedy.” 

Net  profits  of  the  section  were 
giv’en  to  the  United  Fund. 
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Answering  service 
is  very  personal 


Chicago 

Looking  for  a  secluded  camp¬ 
site?  Interested  in  taking  an  eve¬ 
ning  night  course?  Or  just 
curious  why  a  university  lunch¬ 
room  was  named  after  a  canni¬ 
bal? 

Last  year,  the  Public  Service 
Offices  at  the  Chicago  Tribune 
found  answers  to  questions  like 
these  for  over  750,000  people, 
according  to  a  report  of  its 
activities  in  the  Little  Trib, 
employe  magazine. 

“The  basic  function  of  the 
P.  S.  O.  is  to  give  information 
not  usually  found  in  the  pages 
of  the  Tribune,”  said  Dale  Os¬ 
born,  manager.  Public  Service 
Offices,  “and  this  indicates  to  the 
reader  and  advertiser  that  the 
Tribune,  in  addition  to  distribut¬ 
ing  a  newspaper,  has  a  personal 
interest  in  them.” 

General  information  questions 
are  handled  by  tw'o  divisions — 
telephone  information  and  mail 
and  counter.  Avis  Lee,  manager, 
television  division,  and  a  switch¬ 
board  staff  of  13  “informed 
sources”  supply  the  answers  in 
minutes. 

“On  most  days  we  handle 
about  1,300  calls,  but  on  busy 
days,  for  example  during  the 
riots  last  April,  we  received  up 
to  2,000  calls,”  Avis  explained. 

“General  information  is  ex¬ 
actly  what  we  dispense,”  she 
said.  “A  man  called  and  asked 
what  to  do  with  24  packages  of 
frozen  food  he  had  forgotten  to 
put  in  the  freezer;  one  young 
man  w'ondered  if  it  was  warm 
enough  to  take  his  pet  mouse 
outside;  and,  of  course,  we  had 
to  know  that  a  university  lunch¬ 
room  was  named  after  Albert 
Packer  [the  United  States’  only 
convicted  cannibal]  because  the 


students  thought  the  food  was 
terrible. 

“Most  questions  are  serious, 
such  as  what  will  be  the  effect 
of  the  surtax,  who  is  my  con¬ 
gressman,  or  why  hasn’t  my 
social  security  check  arrived? 

News  Stories 

“Calls  that  might  turn  into 
news  stories  we  transfer  to  the 
city  desk.  One  girl  called  ques¬ 
tioning  the  right  of  her  school 
to  ban  ankle-lengfth  maxi-dresses 
at  graduation  ceremonies.  This 
resulted  in  an  interesting  news 
story.” 

“Each  of  the  girls  on  the  in¬ 
formation  staff  has  a  specific 
area  of  interest,”  Avis  said.  “If 
there  is  a  difficult  question  on 
the  theater,  business,  weather,  or 
cooking,  we  ask  our  ‘expert,’  We 
depend  on  each  other,  and  if  we 
don’t  work  together,  we’re  sunk.” 

When  general  questions  re¬ 
quire  detailed  answers,  they  are 
turned  over  to  the  mail  counter 
division. 

“These  questions  usually  deal 
with  tracing  family  trees,  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  neighborhood,  or 
come  from  exhausted  mothers 
wanting  to  keep  their  children 
busy  with  Chicagoland  tours,” 
said  Betty  Miller.  Betty  assists 
the  editorial  feature  division  by 
answering  questions  the  depart¬ 
ment  receives  from  readers  and 
forwards  related  letters  to  vari¬ 
ous  feature  divisions.  She  also 
gives  advice  on  etiquet,  marriage 
and  funeral  procedures.  “I’ve 
carried  one  girl  through  death 
in  the  family,  her  engagement 
and  wedding,  how  to  write  thank 
you  notes,  and  a  baby  announce¬ 
ment,”  she  said. 

Both  divisions  of  general  in¬ 
formation  offer  service  to 


readers  and  advertisers.  “We 
are  provided  with  a  list  of  adver¬ 
tisers  who  sell  merchandise  fea¬ 
tured  in  Feminique,  for  ex¬ 
ample,”  Betty  explained,  “and 
when  people  call  about  an  item, 
we  give  them  where-to-buy  in¬ 
formation.”  Information  con¬ 
cerning  coded  ads  is  also  dis¬ 
tributed  at  the  P.  S.  O.,  and  a 
tally  of  requests  is  sent  to  the 
advertising  department  to  be 
used  by  salesmen  as  evidence  of 
the  responsiveness  of  Tribune 
readers. 

“Hot”  news  information  is 
written  on  a  blackboard  in  the 
phoneroom  so  that  up-to-the- 
minute  answers  are  available  at 
a  glance. 

Each  girl  records  the  answers 
to  recurring  questions,  and 
periodically  this  information  is 
compiled  and  added  to  the  “office 
bible,”  considered  the  most  valu¬ 


able  reference  source  in  the 
P.  S.  O.  l)ecause  it  contains  the 
answers  to  the  most  frequent 
questions. 

• 

Karate  expert  rescues 
Sun-Times  Photographer 

Among  eight  persons  beaten 
when  gangs  invaded  a  super¬ 
market  in  a  Negro  neighborhood 
in  Chicago  recently  was  Mel 
Larson,  a  photographer  for  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times.  | 

As  youths  kicked  and  punched  r 
Larson  in  a  parking  lot  Sidney  i 
Bennett,  a  Negro  and  a  karate 
teacher,  waded  into  the  mob  and 
rescued  Larson. 

Bailey  K.  Howard,  president 
of  Field  Enterprise  Inc.,  gave 
Bennett  checks  for  $2,000  and  ; 
the  Chicago  Press  Photograph-  J 
ers  Association  gave  him  a 
desk  set  and  $250. 


Villains:  space  and  time 

Professor  William  Wood  of  the  Columbia  Giaduate  School 
of  Journalism  I’ecently  discussed  the  words  used  by  news¬ 
paper  writers  to  save  space  and  still  get  their  point  across 
on  WCBS/NEWSRADIO  88’s  “Report  on  the  Press.”  The 
text  of  his  bioadcast  follows; 

“Somebody  made  a  survey  to  determine  what  word  in  the 
English  language  was  the  most  use<l  word  in  newspaper 
headlines.  The  word  turned  out  to  be  ‘hail,’  H-A-I-L.  Why? 
Because  it  is  shoj-t  and  versatile.  ‘Senators  Hail  New  Law,’  '• 
‘Ball  Fans  Hail  Mickey  Mantle,’  ‘Kids  Hail  End  of  School,’  j 
‘McCarthy  Hails  Primary  Results.’  ^ 

“With  headlines,  the  key  word  is  ‘short.’  There’s  just  so 
much  space  in  a  newspaper  column.  You  don’t  use  a  long 
word  where  you  can  make  a  short  one  do.  You  don’t  say,  i 
‘The  Mayor  Criticizes  The  School  Board.’  You  say,  ‘Mayor  [ 
Hits  School  Board.’  You  don’t  say,  ‘Economist  Anticipates  ^ 
A  Depression.’  You  say,  ‘Economist  Sees  Depression.’  When 
a  dignitary  arrives  in  New  York,  the  headline  is  likely  to 
read:  ‘Soviet  Ambassador  In.’  Instead  of  ‘Republicans  May 
Ask  John  Lindsay  to  Run  for  Vice  President,’  you  say: 
‘GOP  May  Tap  Lindsay.’ 

“Every  edition  of  every  daily  i)aper  is  full  of  space-saving 
words  that  shortcut  language  and  insinuate  themselves  into  I 
the  I’eaders’  vocabulary.  ‘Bid’  for  encourage,  ‘Ban’  for  refuse  , 
to  consider,  ‘Curb’  for  reduce,  ‘Due’  for  expected,  ‘Aid’  for  I 
give  assistance  to.  There  are  dozens  more. 

“With  politics  a  constant  headline  maker,  the  newspaper¬ 
men  or  at  least  the  headline  writers,  pray  that  candidates 
and  office  holders  will  be  named  Doe  or  Bass  or  Wood  or 
Kirk.  When  they  aren’t,  shorthand  substitutes  have  to  be 
found  like  LBJ,  HHH,  Rocky,  Gene. 

“When  Dwight  Eisenhower  became  President,  the  mass 
media  worried  about  using  his  nickname  as  lacking  proper 
dignity.  But  headline  people  found  his  full  name  so  long 
they  couldn’t  resist  the  perfect  fit  for  a  headline:  IKE. 

“The  sports  page  spawns  a  flock  of  headline  words  not 
just  for  brevity,  but  for  variety.  How  many  ways  can  you 
find  to  say  an  athlete  or  a  team  defeats  somebody  else? 
‘Win’  is  a  wonderfully  short  word,  but  becomes  monotonous 
with  repetition.  So  sports  writers  say  ‘take,’  ‘top,’  ‘down,’ 
‘beat,’  ‘swamp,’  ‘whip,’  ‘trounce,’  ‘nip,’  ore  even  ‘clobber.’  Mon¬ 
day’s  News  used  yet  another,  ‘Mays  Homeruns  Mets.’ 

“News  presented  on  radio  and  television  is  frequently 
faulted  for  being  too  condensed.  Time  is  the  villain.  Good 
newspapers  present  much  fuller  accounts  of  news  stories 
than  broadcasters  do.  Space  does  seem  to  be  their  villain 
so  far  as  headlines  are  concerned.  They  don’t  do  much  to 
enrich  our  literature.  But  then,  let’s  not  have  it  said:  ‘Pro¬ 
fessor  Scores  Press  Headline.’  The  headline  writers  might  ' 
reply:  ‘Space  Dearth  Bars  Headline  Reform.’” 
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newsprint 


(Advertisement) 


Bo  water  Forms  New  Management  Company 
To  Coordinate  North  American  Operations 


The  Bowater  Organization, 
world-wide  pulp  and  paper  com¬ 
pany,  is  realigninpr  its  North 
American  manapement  struc¬ 
ture. 

Chairman  Sir  Christopher 
Chancellor  announced  that  a 
new  company,  Bowater  Incor¬ 
porated,  will  henceforth  super¬ 
vise  the  activities  of  all  Bowater 
mills  in  both  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  as  well  as  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  its  North  American 
sales  orpanization. 

The  realipnment  brinps  under 
a  central  manapement  control 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
more  than  a  million  tons  of 
newsprint  and  allied  products 
annually. 


H.  K.  Joyce 


V.  J.  Sutton  Bachrach 


A.  E.  Balloch 


Bowater  Incorporated  Will  Control 
Operations  At  4  U.S.,  Canada  Mills 


Personnel  Chanpes 
Sir  Christopher  announced 
that  V.  J.  Sutton  will  become 
President  of  the  new  company. 
Mr.  Sutton  has  been  the  senior 
Bowater  executive  in  the  United 
States  since  1964.  He  is  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Bowaters  United  States 
Corporation  and  a  director  of 
The  Bowater  Paper  Corporation 
Limited,  London,  Enpland.  Mr. 
Sutton  bepan  his  career  with 
Bowater  in  1944.  He  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  make  his  headquarters 
at  Calhoun,  Tennessee. 

A.  E.  Balloch,  President  of 
Bowaters  Canadian  Corporation 
Limited  and  a  director  of  the 
parent  company  in  London,  will 
also  become  Executive  Vice 
President  of  the  new  company. 

H.  K.  Joyce,  President  of  Bo¬ 
waters  Newfoundland  Limited, 
has  been  named  Senior  Vice 
President  of  Bowater  Incorpo¬ 
rated  and  will  move  to  New 
York  to  become  President  of  the 
Bowater  Sales  Company,  Inc. 

C.  E.  Opdyke,  until  recently 
Vice  President-Finance  of  Bo¬ 
waters  Southern  Paper  Corpo¬ 
ration  at  Calhoun,  Tennessee, 
has  moved  to  New  York  where 
he  becomes  Vice  President- 
Finance  of  Bowater  Incorpo¬ 
rated. 

The  officers,  J.  H.  Mowbray 
Jones  of  Montreal,  and  the 
heads  of  the  North  American 
mills  form  the  board  of  direc- 

CdUiuun,  Tennessee  3730D,  telephone  G1 5  1  Charleston,  Tennessee,  telex  668- tOG  tors  of  Bowater  Incorporated. 


H.  K.  Joyce  Heads 
Bowater  Marketing 
For  North  America 


Four  Bowater  paper  mills  in  North  America  will  be  broupht 
under  the  control  of  Bowater  Incorporated  in  the  company’s 
new  manapement  realipnment. 


Bowater  Sales  Company, 
Inc.,  is  the  new  name  of  the 
marketinp  orpanization  for 
Bowater  in  North  America. 


CORNER  BROOK,  NFLI). 

Bowater’s  first  manufacturinp 
operation  in  North  .\merica, 
the  Bowaters  Newfoundland 
Limited  mill  has  a  capacity  of 
400,000  tons  of  newsprint  per 
year,  in  addition  to  market  pulp. 
The  Bowater  Power  Company 
Limited  at  nearby  Deer  Lake 
supplies  hydro-electric  power  to 
Western  Newfoundland  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Corner  Brook  mill. 


Bowaters  Southern  Paper 
Corporation  is  the  larpest  news¬ 
print  mill  in  the  United  States, 
with  an  annual  capacity  of  more 
than  460,000  tons.  A  navipable 
stream,  two  mainline  railroads 
and  a  major  U.S.  hiphway  pive 
the  mill  access  to  vast  mar¬ 
ketinp  and  raw  material  pro¬ 
curement  territories  via  three 
methods  of  transportation. 


H.  K.  Joyce  will  move  to 
the  sales  company’s  head  of¬ 
fice  in  New  York  and  will 
serve  as  its  President,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  his  post  as  Senior 
Vice  President  of  Bowater 
Incorporated. 

The  sales  company  will  be 
responsible  for  marketinp  the 
output  of  the  four  North 
American  mills,  as  well  as 
other  Bowater  products.  It 
will  also  undertake  market 
research  and  analysis,  and 
product  development. 

Headquartered  at  250  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  the  sales 
company  will  continue  its  of¬ 
fices  at  1819  Peachtree  Road, 
Atlanta,  and  69  West  Wash- 
inpton  Street,  Chicapo. 


CATAWBA,  S.C.  LIVERPOOL,  N.S. 

The  world’s  larpest  newsprint  Bowaters  Mersey  Paper  Corn- 
machine,  with  a  180,000  ton  ca-  pany  Limited  is  the  second  larp- 
pacity,  is  scheduled  to  start  up  est  industrial  undertakinp  in 
in  late  1968  at  Catawba.  It  Nova  Scotia.  It  came  into  the 
is  desipned  to  make  quality  Bowater  Orpanization  in  1956, 
paper  at  3,000  feet-per-minute.  and  today  can  produce  about 

Bowaters  Carolina  Corpora-  187,000  tons  of  newsprint  per 
tion  at  Catawba  is  a  major  year.  The  mill  operated  for 
producer  of  coated  printinp  pa-  nearly  30  years  before  becominp 
per  and  market  pulp.  a  part  of  Bowater. 
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Hagadone’s 
group  has 
record  year 

CoKi  R  d’Alknk,  Ida. 

A  record  year  of  growth  was 
recalled  for  executives  of  Hajra- 
done  Newspapers  by  Duane  B. 
Hajradone  at  the  group’s  sum¬ 
mer  advertisinp  seminar  at 
Hapadone’s  lake  home  here  re¬ 
cently. 

“This  year  will  be  a  big  year 
in  giowth  for  us,”  Hagadone 
said.  “Last  year  was  a  record 
business  year  with  volume  and 
profits  at  an  all-time  high.” 

Referring  to  the  acquisition 
earlier  this  year  of  the  Rhine- 
hinder  (Wis.)  Daily  News,  the 
company’s  president  said.  “This 
acquisition  is  one  of  major  sig¬ 
nificance  to  our  organization. 
It  is  our  first  acquisition  in  the 
Midwe.st.  We  did  not  go  into 
Rhinelander  wdth  the  idea  that 
this  would  be  our  only  property 
in  the  Midwest.  In  the  very 
near  future  it  is  our  hope  to 
have  additional  properties.  This 
helps  to  fill  out  our  geographi¬ 
cal  diversification  within  the 
industry.” 

Hagadone  announced  the 
purchase  of  three-quarters  of 
an  acre  in  downtown  Rhine¬ 
lander  and  said  construction 
would  begin  soon  on  a  new 
building.  He  said  production 
would  begin  in  cold  type  and 
offset  printing  by  the  middle 
of  Novemljer.  All  other  Haga- 
<lone  newspapers  are  produced 
by  cold  ty|>e  and  printed  by 
offset. 

E.  W.  Scripps  II,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  parent 
Scripps  League  Newsjjapers 
Inc.,  was  present  for  the  three 
(lays  of  di.scussions  of  problems 
and  goals  for  the  nine  daily 
newsi)apers.  14  weeklies  and 
two  radio  stations  which  com¬ 
prise  the  Hagadone  Newspapers 


division  of  Scripps  League. 

Publishers  and  advertising 
managers  met  in  group  ses- 
.sions  during  the  three  days. 
Repre.sentatives  of  Ward-Grif- 
fith  Co.  and  Nelson  Roberts 
and  Associates  made  presenta¬ 
tions  on  the  national  advertis¬ 
ing  picture. 

A  $100,000  expansion  pro¬ 
gram  for  Hawaii  Press  News¬ 
papers  is  under  way  and  will 
include  additional  press  and 
color  capacity,  Publisher  Gerald 
P.  Fisher  announced. 

Hawaii  Press  Newspapers, 
an  affiliate  of  Hagadone  News- 
l)apers,  prints  the  Waikiki 
Reach  Press,  twice-weekly  visi¬ 
tor  publication  of  ,30,000  circu¬ 
lation,  plus  community  weeklies 
serving  the  island  of  Oahu  with 
an  additional  90,000  circulation. 

Fisher  said  a  fifth  unit  is 
l)eing  added  to  the  plant’s  Goss 
Urbanite  piess.  Also  lieing 
added  is  an  automatic  color 
registration  sy.stem,  a  pin  reg¬ 
istration  system,  an  automatic 
film  processor  and  an  automatic 
inserting  machine.  An  automa¬ 
tic  plate-maker  is  under  con¬ 
sideration. 

A  recent  48-page  tabloid  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Beach  Press  carried 
a  i)rocess  color  photograph  on 
page  1,  plus  three  full-color 
adveitisements  and  seven  spot 
color  ads  on  the  inside. 

Publishers  attending  the  ses¬ 
sions  here  were : 

Burl  Lyons,  Kalispell  (Mont.) 
Daily  Inter  Lake; 

C.  Patrick  King,  (’oeur 
d’Alene  (Idaho)  Press; 

Walt  Rosebrock,  Pullman 
(Wash.)  Herald; 

Roy  Wellman,  Moses  Lake 
(Wash.)  ('olnml)ia  Rasin  Daily 
Herald; 

Claude  Turner,  The  Dalles 
(Ore.)  (’hronicle ; 

Pete  King,  Oreyun  City 
( O  re. )  K  n  terp  rise-('ourier  ; 

Leighton  P.  Wood,  Mount 
Vernon  (Wash.)  Skayit  Valley 
Herald  and  Anarortes  (Wash.) 
.1  merican ; 

Robei't  S.  Magee,  Santa 


Maria  (Calif.)  Times; 

James  Garner,  Flay  staff 
(Ariz.)  Daily  Sun; 

Lyle  Hicks,  Rhinelander 
(Wis.)  Daily  News; 

Gerald  P.  Fisher,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii  Press  Newspapers; 

John  McGaugh,  Kauai  (Ha¬ 
waii)  Carden  Island. 

Assisting  Hagadone  with  the 
sessions  were  Hagadone  ad¬ 
ministrative  office  staff  members 
— Bob  Paulos,  advertising  con¬ 
sultant;  Donald  G.  Kline,  con¬ 
troller,  and  Lester  Wolf,  me¬ 
chanical  consultant. 


Owners  of  daily 
start  farm  paper 

Willows,  Calif. 

A  monthly  agricultural  mag¬ 
azine,  the  Valley  Farmer,  has 
l)een  established  by  the  Willows 
Publishing  Co. 

It  follows,  within  three 
months,  establishment  of  the 
.Anderson  Valley  Press,  a  suc¬ 
cessor  to  the  defunct  Anderson 
Valley  News  in  Anderson,  6.'> 
miles  north  of  Willows. 

The  two  publications,  with 
the  Willows  Daily  Journal  and 
the  controlled-circulation  West- 
side  Crapliic,  are  being  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  company’s  12- 
page  Goss  Community  offset 
press. 

Edwin  F.  Davis,  president, 
and  Edwin  B.  Brown,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  of  Willows  Publishing 
Co.,  have  appointed  Bill  Giaves 
as  editor  of  the  Valley  Farmer. 
For  the  past  eight  years 
Graves  has  l)een  associated 
with  agricultural  publications 
in  the  Sacramento  Valley. 

The  Valley  Farmer  is  dis¬ 
tributed  to  more  than  10,000 
farm  homes  and  businesses  in 
the  Saciamento  Valley,  Davis 
said. 

Reporler  (‘oiifideiioi* 
c<»vera#!e  is  extended 


Holies  group 
buys  Gazette 
in  Gastonia 

Gastonia,  N.C.  ' 
Freedom  Newspapers  Inc. 
has  signed  an  agreement  to  1 
acquire  the  Gastonia  Gazette. 
The  amount  of  the  sale  or  the  1 
terms  were  not  disclosed.  < 

The  joint  announcement  was 
made  by  R.  C.  Hoiles,  president 
of  Fieedom  Newspapers,  and 
James  H.  Atkins,  president  and  ? 
publisher  of  the  Gazette. 

Atkins  will  remain  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  seven-day  evening  i 
daily  with  a  paid  circulation  of  Jj 
27,412.  No  changes  in  person-  ^ 
nel  are  planned. 

The  transaction  was  nego¬ 
tiated  by  J.  N.  Wells  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Wheaton,  Illinois,  brok¬ 
ers  and  consultants  to  publish-  > 
ers  and  printers.  y-. 

Freedom  Newspapers  is  rep-  i 
uted  to  be  one  of  the  most  poli¬ 
tically  conservative  newspajjer 
groups  in  America. 

This  transaction  brings  to  !.'>  ' 
the  number  of  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  owned  by  Freedom  New.s-  1 
papers  in  six  states.  The  Ga¬ 
zette  is  the  fifth  largest  in  the  , 
group  which  now  has  an  ag-  I 
gregate  weekday  average  circu- 
lation  of  .39(),6(M),  and  a  Sunday 
circulation  of  .357,096.  Eleven  j- 
of  the  dailies  have  Sunday  pub¬ 
lications.  I, 

The  Gazette  fii  st  began  pub-  'i 
lication  in  1880.  It  came  into 
the  .Atkins  family  in  1906. 


Al*  broudcasters 
elect  4  directors 

The  .Associated  Press  Radio 
and  'I’elevision  .Association  has 
announced  the  election  of  four 
meml)eis  to  the  association’s 
board  of  directors. 
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put  your  money 
where  the  money  is 

NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 
Sinfle-Rate  Plan 

Rich  market  $10,476*  income/ 
hshid.,  IS.3%  above  average. 
Effective,  economical  medium. 
Sb%  of  New  Castle  County, 
78%  of  Delawaret,  at  one  low 
rate  for  all  advertisers. 

NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 
Wilmington,  Delaware 
or  Story  S  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 


Regardless  of  fit, 
your  next  “suit”  could 
cost  a  small  fortune: 

If  you're  pari  of  the  communicaliims 
industry,  sooner  or  later  someone's  going 
to  try  to  hang  one  of  these  suits  on  you; 
A  libel  suit,  slander  suit,  piracy  suit, 
invasion  of  privacy  suit  or  a  copyright 
violation  suit. ..and  they  don't  tailor 
lawsuits  to  your  budget.  So.  decide  whal 
you  can  afford  in  case  of  a  judgment 
against  you.  and  we'll  cover  any  excess 
with  an  Fmployers  Special  Hxcess 
Insurance  Policy,  l  or  details  and  rates, 
write  to:  Dept.  I.  HMPIOVKRS 
RIINSl'KANf  l  (ORP..  21  West 
Kith.  Kansas  (  ity.  Mo.  f>4ll).S;  New 
>ork.  Ill  John;  San  Francisco.  22(1 
Montgomery;  (  hicago.  17.^  W'.  Jackson; 
.Atlaiyta.  .34  Peachtree.  N.F!. 


Harrlsburg,  Pa. 

Now.s  soui'fo  pfotectioii  iit 
Ponn.sylvania  has  betui  extend¬ 
ed  to  magazine  wi  iteis  by  legis¬ 
lation  signed  by  Gov.  Raymoml 
P,  Shafer. 

The  law,  provides  that  jiersons 
“engaged  on,  cotinetted  with,  or 
employed  by”  tuagazines  of  gen¬ 
eral  circulation  shall  not  he  re¬ 
quired  to  di.sc  ose  sources  of 
information  in  any  legal  pro¬ 
ceeding,  trial  or  investigation. 

The  law  also  includes  the  State 
Legislature  and  its  commit¬ 
tees  in  the  source  jiiotection  for 
news. 


!  Reporters  for  newspaiiers, 
j  press  associations,  and  ratlio  and 
.  tv  stations  were  ))reviously 
protected. 


One  of  those  elected — Frank 
.A.  Balch,  general  manager  of 
WJOY  at  Burlington,  Vt. — Ls 
now  a  memlrer  of  the  board.  He 
was  elected  to  a  second  four-year 
term. 

Milton  Cook,  news  director  of 
K.ACE,  Riverside,  Calif,  was 
elected  to  the  final  three  years 
of  a  four-year  term.  He  succeeds 
Gene  Shumate,  jiresident  of 
KRXK,  Rexburg,  Idaho,  who  is 
retiring  from  the  board  after 
sei  ving  one  year. 

The  other  directors,  electetl 
for  four  years  each,  are: 

Rex  Davis,  news  director, 
KMOX- 
and 
tor. 

La. 


Rex  Davis,  news  director,  . 
MOX-Radio,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  i 
id  Fred  Hammond,  news  direc-  I 
r,  WWL-Radio,  New  Orleans,  | 
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the  proven  design 
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When  your  requirements  are  to 
print  with  the  best  offset  equipment 
available  in  the  country  today, 
investigate  our  100  years  of  technical 
know  how  in  the  design  and 
manufacture  of  superior  printing 
presses  .  .  .  your  decision  will  be 
clear ...  Go  with  Wood  . .  .  The  Total 
Offset  installation  from  the  bottom 
up.  Designed  for  full  color  or  all 
black,  newspaper  or  publication  work. 


ir  t‘  would  br  pleased  to  show  you  Total  IT ood 
Offset  in  action  .  .  .  ice  can  make  the  arrangements 
if  you’ll  contact  us  by  phone  or  letter. 


We  build  the  future  today 
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WOOD  INDUSTRIES.  INC 


Actual  press  room  photos  of  a 
If  <iod  installation  at  the  Daytona 
ISews-Journal  —  on  production 
6  days  a  week,  tiro  editions 


CIRCULATION 

Japan  sees  relief 
in  carrier  ‘crisis’ 


In  Japan,  where  home  delivery 
of  newspapers  is  highly  devel¬ 
oped,  the  industry'  is  faced  with 
the  same  kind  of  problem  as 
exists  in  the  United  States — a 
scarcity  of  carrier  boys — and  for 
the  same  reason,  an  affluent  so¬ 
ciety. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Jap¬ 
anese  Newspaper  Publishers  and 
Editors  Association  calls  it  “a 
grave  crisis”  but  there  is  some 
optimism  that  new  factors  will 
dissipate  it. 

Urban  ronrentralion 

First,  the  publishers  antici¬ 
pate  a  great  concentration  of 
people  in  urban  centers — in 
apartments,  multi-story  housing 
blocks  or  “danchi”,  and  closely- 
packed  residential  areas.  As  this 
comes  about,  the  boys  won’t  have 
to  cover  so  much  ground  as  they 
do  now  to  deliver  papers  and 
routes  will  be  more  desirable. 

Then,  as  the  publishers  see  it, 
there  is  a  possibility  of  a  change 
in  attitudes  toward  the  work  of 
delivery  newspapers,  -\lready, 
says  the  report,  people  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  regard  the  work  not 
so  much  as  a  means  of  earning 
money  but  as  a  means  of  obtain¬ 
ing  an  education  by  serving  so¬ 
ciety. 

Lastly,  distribution  agencies 
are  encouraged  to  employ  women 
and  older  men  in  growing  num¬ 
bers  to  replace  the  carrier  boys. 

Japan  has  a  high  rate  of 
newspaper  circulation  —  469 
copies  to  each  1,000  population. 
This  is  second  only  to  Great 
Britain’s  consumption  of  news 
fare.  But  in  Japan  newspapers 
are  sold  as  a  set,  morning  and 
evening  editions,  and  total  circu¬ 
lation  is  counted  as  33  million. 
If  morning  and  evening  papers 


are  counted  separately,  total  cir¬ 
culation  is  around  48  million. 

14  pages  a  day 

And  most  of  the  circulation 
of  Japanese  dailies  is  home-de¬ 
livered.  The  average  copy  has  14 
pages,  except  for  the  “Big 
Three”  national  papers  which  go 
to  30  pages  a  day. 

With  a  forecast  of  larger  pa¬ 
pers  and  an  increase  to  52  mil¬ 
lion  circulation  before  the  end 
of  the  20th  Century,  Japan’s 
publishers  minimize  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  facsimile  transmission 
of  their  papers  into  homes.  What 
concerns  them  more  is  the  short¬ 
ening  supply  of  newsprint.  Ja¬ 
pan  ranks  liehind  the  United 
States  and  Canada  as  a  news¬ 
print  producer  but  it  lacks  an 
abundance  of  pulpwood. 

Attention  is  being  turned  now, 
the  publishers’  report  notes,  to 
the  use  of  synthetic  resin  mixed 
with  pulp  as  newsprint. 

• 

Kissel  at  Intertype 

Paul  B.  Kissel  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Matrix  Merchandising 
Manager  for  Intertype  Com¬ 
pany,  Brooklyn.  A  graduate  of 
Marquette  University,  Kissel 
joined  the  sales  staff  of  Inter¬ 
type  Company  in  1955.  Prior  to 
that  time,  he  worked  for  the  San 
Fernando  Valley  Thnef^  and  the 
Milwaukee  Journal. 

• 

Sheridan  Co.  veep 

William  E.  Seaman,  Jr.  has 
been  promoted  to  the  position 
of  vicepresident-sales  of  the 
Sheridan  Company,  a  division 
of  Harris-Intertype  Corporation 
that  manufacturers  bindery 
equipment. 


MThis  promotion  makes 
YOUR  NEWSPAPER 
i  your  community's 

||  FLAG  HEADQUARTERS 

*  WITH  THE  QUALITY-MADE.  SPECIALLY  PRICED 

3  1  5'  flag  of  Thor  bunt-  ATLAS  FLAG  KIT 


3'  I  5'  flag  of  Thor  bund¬ 
ing.  sewn  stripes:  2-pc. 
olnfed  6'  pole  and  all  the 
hardware.  Priced  to  sell 
your  readers  at  about  $3 
each,  $3  50  mailed. 


phof>r  ^of  soTip/f'  fo. 


ATLAS  FLAG  CORP.  OF  AMERICA 


BENTOV.  ILL  62812 


TEL.  (618)  439-26C0 


BERKLEY  SMALL.  INC.  •  P.O.  BOX  B526,  MOBILE.  ALA.  36606 


125-year-old  paper 
has  short-range  goal 

Charles  Town,  W.  Va. 

The  Spirit  of  Jefferson-Farm- 
ers  Advocate,  West  Virginia’s 
oldest  weekly,  began  its  125th 
year  of  publication  on  July  17. 
The  paper  editorialized:  “Our 
short  range  goal  is  next  week’s 
edition.  Our  long  range  aim  is 
service  to  the  people  of  this  com¬ 
munity,  without  whose  forbear¬ 
ance,  patience  and  support 
neither  goal  would  be  possible.” 


Cards  ‘program’ 
counter-stacker 

Royal  Oak,  Mich. 

The  Daily  Tribune,  a  60,000 
circulation  6-day  daily,  has  in¬ 
stalled  a  Cutler-Hammer  “pro¬ 
grammed  counter-stacker”. 

The  Tribune  has  recently  com¬ 
pleted  a  $100,000  modernization 
program  in  which  its  entire  mail 
room  operation  has  been  auto¬ 
mated.  Papers  coming  from  the 
press  are  automatically  counted 
into  individual  “odd  count” 
bundles  marked  for  each  car¬ 
rier.  Bottom-wrappers  are  ap¬ 
plied,  bundles  are  jogged  and 
tied,  delivered  to  tiucks  auto¬ 
matically  in  a  smooth  production 
line  sequence. 

Circulation  route  information, 
showing  daily  draws,  and  num- 
l)er  of  bundles  for  each  carrier, 
are  punched  on  IBM  cards  which 
“program”  the  “counter¬ 
stacker.” 

“We’re  getting  better,  more 
accurate  bundles  with  much  less 
manual  handling  of  papers,” 
Publisher  Philip  F.  Miller  stated. 
“The  program  will  lend  itself  to 
computer  operation  with  all  its 
advantages  as  soon  as  that  stage 
is  reached,  which  won’t  lx?  long.” 

The  system  was  designed  by 
Cutler-Hammer  and  IBM  under 
the  direction  of  W.  Edwin 
Snyder,  Tribune  circulation 
manager,  Stanley  N.  Sherman, 
mail  room  supervisor,  and  Wat¬ 
son  T.  Brown,  business  and  sales 
manager. 

• 

Reflective  kiosk 

Vancouver,  B.C. 

Transparent  plastic  aluminum 
framed  kiosks  are  being  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Vancouver  Sun 
for  its  news  vendors.  The  kiosk 
is  a  prototype  of  the  design 
which  the  Sun  hopes  will  even¬ 
tually  replace  all  the  green  huts 
now  in  use.  The  prototype,  de¬ 
signed  by  Erickson-Massey  ar¬ 
chitects  of  Vancouver,  is  made 
of  plastic  with  a  built  in  metallic 
finish  which  reflects  the  sur¬ 
rounding  city  scene. 


University  picks 
2  Topeka  papers 
for  study  program 

Lawrence,  Kans. 

The  Topeka  Daily  Capital  and 
State  Journal  have  been  selected 
as  part  of  the  English  curricu¬ 
lum  for  the  Extramural  Inde¬ 
pendent  Study  Center  of  the 
University  of  Kansas. 

Starting  as  a  correspondence 
school  for  students  who  needed 
instruction  not  available  in 
their  local  high  schools,  the 
Else  has  also  become  a  source 
of  specialized  information  for 
teachers. 

The  new  program  also  makes 
available  the  thinking  and  best 
minds  in  the  business  for  up¬ 
dating  and  upgrrading  instruc¬ 
tion  in  culturally  deprived  areas 
and  includes  five  other  universi¬ 
ties  and  their  libraries:  Fort 
Hays  State  College,  Kansas 
State  Teachers  College  of  Em¬ 
poria,  Kansas  State  University, 
Kan,^s  State  Teachers  at  Pitts¬ 
burg,  and  Wichita  State  Uni¬ 
versity. 

The  program,  directed  at  high 
schools  and  junior  colleges,  in¬ 
cludes  work  that  can  be  done 
for  college  credit  by  outstand¬ 
ing  students  still  in  high  school. 
• 

Donrey  purchases 
Booneville  Deiiio<*ral 

BooNtwiLLE,  Ark. 

Donrey  Media  Group  has 
purchased  the  Boone ville  Demo¬ 
crat,  oldest  business  enterprise 
here. 

Purchase  of  the  69-year-old 
weekly  became  effective  August 
1,  according  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Val  Zachariah,  publishers  of 
the  Democrat. 

Ross  Pendergraft,  Donrey 
vicepresident,  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Southwestern  Operat¬ 
ing  Co.,  Fort  Smith,  has  named 
Manuel  E.  Mann  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Democrat. 

The  ownership  of  the  Boone- 
ville  Democrat  has  not  been 
outside  of  the  Hampton  and 
Zachariah  family  since  it  was 
founded  by  H.  T.  Hampton, 
Mrs.  Zachariah’s  grandfather, 
in  1899. 

• 

All-around  weekly 

Lions  Gate  Times,  West  Van¬ 
couver,  B.C.,  owned  by  Claude 
Hoodspith  and  with  Sandy 
Sanderson  as  managing  editor, 
has  won  the  award  for  the  best 
all-around  Canadian  weekly 
with  a  circulation  of  6000  or 
more,  in  Canadian  Weekly 
Newspaper  Association  compe¬ 
tition. 
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Dog  bites  man... that’s  news? 


Yes,  when  rabies  is  a  threat. 

And  aside  from  the  straight  news  angle,  the  news 
media  often  perform  a  vital  public  service  by  alerting 
the  community  to  the  presence  of  the  rabid  animal. 
Lederle  Laboratories,  too,  has  its  special  assignment 
in  such  a  news  break .. .delivering  the  antirabies 
serum. 

Because  the  rabies  virus  works  with  astonishing  speed 
in  the  victim's  nervous  system,  antirabies  serum  must 
be  given  immediately.  Supplies  of  the  serum  are  on 
hand  at  strategically  located  depots  throughout  the 


country.  And,  if  additional  quantities  are  needed,  the 
Pearl  River  headquarters  is  ready  — night  or  day  — to 
provide  the  serum  as  fast  as  planes  can  fly  it. 

Like  many  other  public  service  drugs,  the  serum  in¬ 
volves  long  and  costly  processes.  And  because  such 
drugs  are  used  on  comparatively  rare  occasions,  their 
sale  is  seldom  adequate  to  cover  invested  costs  in  re¬ 
search,  development,  manufacturing  or  distribution. 
As  it  is  with  the  news  media,  however,  public  service 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  pharmaceutical  prescription 
business. 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  •  A  Division  of  American 


Cyanamid  Company,  Pearl  River,  New  York 
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How  to  win  in 


Women ’s 


show  Winners  Listed 


WOMEN  &THE  FAMILY 


Consumers 

OueslionBox 


For 

Art's 

Sake! 


By  lloHard  B.  Taylor 

What  makes  winners  among  Women’s? 

Bright  format.  General-interest  content. 

Let’s  all  of  us  join  in  grieving  with  most  Wom¬ 
en’s  editors.  The  jiooi-  things! 

Many  lack  a  clear  page.  Many  must  jam  art, 
heads,  iKxiies,  captions  in  with  a  shoehorn.  Many 
must  fill  the  leatl  page  with  mostly  pure  Soc. 

Lucky  Sallie  Batson,  Women’s  editor  of  the 
Lttkchind  (F'la.)  Ledger.  She  has  elbow  room.  And 
she  knows  how  to  use  it! 

The  Ledger,  a  Cowles  newspaper  in  the  under- 
2.'),0()(»  class,  won  a  first  prize  in  the  J.  C.  Penney- 
University  of  Missouri  competition  for  makeup  of 
women’s  pages. 

The  makeup  pattern  of  Ledger  pages  is  basically 
big  art,  lelativ’ely  few  elements,  casual  and  random 
layout,  abundant  white  space. 

Wide  open  section  i)age — that’s  the  No.  1  re- 
(luiiement  for  vivid  format. 

The  Ledger’s  section  page  (Women  &  the  Fam¬ 
ily)  contains  LS  elements,  identifier  excluded.  This 
is  a  seven  and  one-half-column  format.  It’s  a  one 
ami  one-half-column  set  in  columns  1  and  2,  with 
six  columns  of  regular  mea.sure  spread  across  the 
remaining  six  and  one-half  columns  of  space.  Thus, 
instant  white  space.  The  four  pieces  of  art  account 
for  78  inches. 

One  i)oint:  That  chunk  of  rever.se — “Before  You 
Buy”  tends  to  smudge  the  page. 

«  *  * 

When  you  get  a  good  idea  for  a  layout  theme, 
keep  the  makeup  simple.  Upper  right  is  a  lead  page 


of  Women’s  in  the  Modesto  (Calif.)  Bee.  All  it  took 
was  an  imaginative  search  for  a  theme,  some  dig¬ 
ging  in  the  family  album  and  the  newspaper  library 
and  an  eye  for  effectiv'e  layout. 

It’s  a  baby-to-bride  story  of  one  Susan  Hough¬ 
ton,  told  in  seven  pieces  of  art.  It  takes  Susan 
through  the  ages  of  4,  10,  16  (as  Maid  of  Stanislaus 
County),  then  as  Miss  San  Francisco,  next  in  wed- 
<ling  gown,  finally  in  her  role  as  Mrs.  David  Tripaldi. 
And  it  never  gives  away  Susan’s  age. 

It’s  easy:  Random-size  art,  abundant  white  space, 
captions  and  an  18-line,  14-point  copy  block. 

Some  details  worth  mention:  Captions  are  10- 
point  light.  Had  they  been  boldface,  the  layout 
would  have  looked  mud-spattered.  Captions  are 
pulled  in  distinctly  on  both  sides,  narrower  than 
the  art.  Ample  space  is  dropped  in  above  and  below 
captions.  All  this  imparts  airy  readability. 

A  little  thing,  but  the  copy  block  does  not  contain 
a  paragraph  indention.  Omission  of  indent  pre¬ 
serves  the  form  of  the  harmonious  rectangle. 

The  layout  will  stop  any  reader  and  will  grab 
the  eye  of  men  as  well  as  women.  It’s  effective 
change  of  pace.  It  lifts  the  section  out  of  the  rut 
of  daily  bridge-game  box  scores. 

Virtually  every  Women’s  editor  has  the  makings 
of  something  like  this  in  her  community.  When 
won!  gets  around,  such  features  will  lure  readers 
into  thumbing  first  for  her  section.  But  first  she 
must  have  the  idea. 


REPRINTS  AVAILABLE 

Sets  of  reprints  of  the  first  52  articles  on  Layout  & 
Design  are  available.  The  price:  $2  per  set  postpaid. 
Send  order,  with  check,  to  Layout  &  Design,  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER,  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 


(Mr.  Taylor  is  Editorial  Consultant  to  the  Copley 
International  Corporation,  an  affiliate  of  the  Copley 
Newspapers.  He  write.s  this  feature  on  newspaper 
layout  and  design  especially  for  E&l’.) 
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Public  Relations  Appointments 


AN  EDITOR  SPEAKS  TO  EDITORS 


John  Moynahan  &  Co.,  has 
been  retained  as  public  rela¬ 
tions  counsel  by  the  National 
Lead  Company.  The  fimi  will 
handle  National  Lead’s  corpo¬ 
rate  and  financial  public  rela¬ 
tions. 

* 

Ljmch,  Phillips  &  Waterbury 
has  been  appointed  to  handle 
advertising  and  public  relations 
for  Meisel  Distributing  Com¬ 
pany.  (Toro  lawn  mowers  and 
Toro  lawn  and  garden  equip¬ 
ment  in  the  St.  Louis  area). 

♦  ♦ 

KrnesI  K.  Sloman  has  joined 
(he  Los  Angeles  staff  of 
Hai'.she-Rotman  &  Druck  as  an 
account  executive,  lie  was  s«'n- 
ior  editor  in  the  press  informa¬ 
tion  department  of  CBS  Tele¬ 
vision  in  Hollywood.  Earlier  as¬ 
sociations  include  the  Pamdcna 
(Calif.)  hidi’pvudoil ,  \vhei-e  he 
was  city  editoi-. 

Woody  Ke|>ner  .Associates  of 
•Miami  has  been  named  to 
handle  publicity  and  public  re¬ 
lations  for  the  liMi'.t  Miami  In- 
temational  Boat  Show,  Feb.  21- 
2fi. 

*  *  * 

James  (iavin,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  reporter  and  former  ad¬ 
vertising-marketing  columnist, 
is  new  ('hicago  public  relations 
director  for  Holiday  Inns. 

♦  * 

Charles  Johanns  has  betui  ap- 
l)ointed  press  relations  mana¬ 
ger  of  CNA  Financial  Corpo¬ 
ration,  Chicago. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Richard  (lundersoii,  former 
New  York  and  Philadel|)hia 
public  relations  executive,  has 
l)een  named  <iirector  of  the 
Seattle  operations  of  Public 
Relations  Pacific,  inde|)endent 
division  of  Lennen  &  Newell 
advertising  agency.  Gunderson 
was  on  the  staff  of  the  Spokes- 
innn-Rei'iejv,  Spokane,  before 
going  into  public  relations. 

*  *  * 

W.  Bruce  Robertson  has 
joined  Fensholt  Public  Rela¬ 
tions,  Chicago,  as  a  counselor. 
Previously,  he  was  public  rela¬ 
tions  manager  for  the  Commu¬ 
nications  Division  of  Motorola 
Inc. 

^ 

Harold  Ko.senthaI,  former 
sports  writer  with  the  New 
York  Herald  'Ti-ibune,  is  now 
public  relations  director  of  the 
.American  Football  League. 

*  ■!■  * 

Jack  V.  Johnson  has  been 
named  to  the  new  post  of  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations  for 
Kaiser  Jeep  Corporation. 

editor  &.  PUBLISHER 


Jack  P.  Gabriel,  publicity  di¬ 
rector,  Pacific  Area  Travel  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  past  seven 
years,  has  resigned.  Gabriel  was 
staff  correspondent  and  picture 
editor.  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association  in  New  Y'ork,  for 
111  years  before  joining  PAT.A 
in  San  Francisco. 

*  *  4> 

A.  Vernon  Davis,  with  2.') 

years  experience  in  the  field 
of  communications,  has  been 
named  Director  of  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  at  Mount  Saint  Mary’s 
College,  the  second  oldest  Cath¬ 
olic  college  in  the  United 

States,  at  Emmitsburg,  Md. 

*  *  « 

Louis  A,  Collins  has  joined 
Donald  Degnan  .Associates  as 
a  vicepresident.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  in  the  public  relations 
department  of  the  Sperry  and 
Hutchinson  Company. 

9(c 

George  .1.  .laffe  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  the  maga¬ 
zine  and  book  department  of 
Carl  Byoir  &  Associates.  He 
joins  Byoir  from  the  Lobsenz 
agency  where  he  headetl  a  simi¬ 
lar  de|)artment. 

*  ♦  « 

The  South  .American  Travel 
Oiganization  has  engaged  Son- 
theimer  and  (^impany,  as  con¬ 
sultants  for  the  start  in  Lima, 
Pei-u,  of  their  campaign  to 

i-aise  a  million  dollar  promotion 
fun<l. 

*  *  * 

'I'wo  Southern  C'alifornia  ad¬ 
vertising-public  relations  agen¬ 
cies  have  merged.  They  are 
Smith-Klitten  Inc..  I.os  Angeles, 
and  Rose  As.sociates,  Tustin. 
The  combined  organization — to 
be  oiienited  as  Smith-Klitten 

Inc. — will  serve  4.‘?  clients. 

<K  «  * 

DR  firm  roiiipilos^ 
piihlic' 

“Going  Public,’’  a  guide  to  the 
communications  responsibilities 
of  a  company  selling  its  shaies 
to  the  public,  has  l»een  published 
by  the  Financial  Division  of 
Harshe-Rotman  &  Druck,  Inc. 

The  12-page  booklet  “is  di¬ 
rected  to  companies  contemplat¬ 
ing  their  first  public  offering 
and  to  already-public  corpora¬ 
tions  which  desire  to  check  the 
adequacy  of  their  financial  pulv 
lic  relations  programs,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  national  public  rela¬ 
tions  organization. 

Copies  of  “Going  Public”  are 
available  upon  request  to 
Harshe-Rotman  &  Druck’s  of¬ 
fices:  300  E.  ddth  St.,  New  York 
City;  108  N.  State  St.,  Chicago; 
and  3440  Wilshire  Blvd.,  I.os 
Angeles. 
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Empty  tank? 
No  problem 


It’s  10  i).m.  and  raining. 
Your  gas  gauge  points  pre¬ 
cisely  to  “empty.”  But  in  a 
mile  or  two  you  see  the  lights 
of  a  friendly  station.  You 
fiull  in,  lower  the  window  and 
holler:  “fill  her  up.”  In 
America  this  is  such  an  ac¬ 
cepted  way  of  life  that  we 
seldom  ever  give  it  a  thought. 

But  how  did  that  gasoline 
get  there?  Chances  are  it 
ti'aveled,  as  crude,  for  many 
miles  by  ship  or  pipeline. 
.And  as  finished  product,  it 
may  well  have  gone  back 
under  ground  or  into  a  barge 
for  some  part  of  the  trip. 
Rut  ttlwnyx  on  the  last  miles, 
often  several  hundred,  it 
came  by  truck. 

Sure  you’ve  heard  the 
story  before.  But  wdll  you 
remember  it  the  next  time 
one  of  tho.se  big  tanker  trucks 
slows  you  down  for  a  mo¬ 


ment  on  a  hill?  Or  is  asked 
to  pay  more  taxes  (thus 
raising  the  price  of  gas)  ? 
Or  told  it  can’t  grow  any 
bigger  (which  could  reduce 
the  cost  of  transporting  the 
gas)? 

Of  course,  the  same  story 
applies  to  ice  cream,  or  baby 
buggies,  or  building  bricks, 
or  airplane  tickets.  Look 
around  your  office  or  home. 
You’ll  spot  any  number  of 
things  (including  your  type¬ 
writer,  or  your  most  com¬ 
fortable  chair)  that  are  im¬ 
portant  to  your  way  of  life. 
And  somewhere  along  the 
way  a  truck  helped  put  every 
one  of  tho.se  things  where 
they  are. 

It  makes  no  matter,  as  our 
friends  in  Dutch  country 
would  say,  w’hether  you  are 
at  the  office  writing  copy,  or 
at  home  just  taking  it  easy. 


Member  of 


American  Trucking  Industry 
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Cities’  riot  plans  vary 
in  dealing  with  newsmen 

llv  l.«*iiore  BroMii 


Methods  of  handling  public  in¬ 
formation  in  riot  situations  were 
evaluated  and  exchanged  in  a 
one-day  workshop  of  municipal 
public  relations  specialists,  re¬ 
cently  in  Detroit. 

Comments  of  the  public  in¬ 
formation,  police,  administrative 
and  elected  officials  from  a  dozen 
medium  to  large  cities  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  “National  League 
of  Cities  Staff  Rei)ort.” 

Advance  planning  for  public 
information  during  civil  dis¬ 
turbances  is  necessary,  they 
agreed.  Many  cities  favored  a 
single  central  headquarters  for 
presenting  information  to  the 
pi*ess  and  the  public,  while 
others  favored  two  centers — one 
in  the  field  and  another  in  city 
hall  for  major  policy  statements. 

To  .4 void  A  Problem 

One  advocate  of  the  single¬ 
source  plan  said,  “Make  sure 
that  other  possible  sources  of  in¬ 
formation  to  the  press  through¬ 
out  the  city — such  as  police  pre¬ 
cincts — understand  that  they  are 
to  funnel  all  requests  for  infor¬ 
mation  to  press  central.  In  this 
way,  you  avoid  a  problem  we 
discovered  involving  arrest  fig- 
uies. 

“Some  reporters  were  getting 
figures  from  the  precincts  and 
adding  them  up.  They  then  com¬ 
pared  the  totals  with  arrest  fig¬ 
ures  given  out  by  press  central. 
Some  ■  discrepancies  showed  up 
because  of  the  time  lag  in  get¬ 
ting  figures  to  headquarters  and 
this  could  lead  to  a  credibility 
gap  with  the  press  over  the  in¬ 
formation  being  given  out  by 
press  central.” 

.4nother  city  representative 
commented,  “We  had  great  prob¬ 
lems  with  state  police,  federal 
officials,  National  Guard,  and 
the  Army  coming  into  the  city 
and  giving  out  information  on 
their  own.  We’ve  worked  to  get 
this  changed  so  the  city’s  com¬ 
mand  center  has  become  the 
prime  source  of  information  for 
the  press.” 

Independent  Phone  Lines 

The  PR  men  also  discussed 
their  cities’  press  facilities.  In 
Detroit,  for  instance:  “In  order 
to  cope  with  the  public  infor¬ 
mation  needs  during  these  times 
of  crisis,  we’ve  gone  into  such 
things  as  independent  telephone 
lines  for  the  press;  a  big  enough 
press  room  for  150;  and  we  even 


move  the  police  press  room 
down  one  floor  to  the  command 
post.” 

The  St.  Louis  office,  converted 
to  a  press  room,  will  hold  50-100 
people.  In  Milwaukee:  “We 
really  had  a  double  system:  the 
police  chief  had  a  command  post 
in  the  field.  The  mayor’s  office 
was  emergency  headquarters.  So 
far  we  haven’t  had  problems 
with  our  double  information  cen¬ 
ters  (police  command  center 
gives  out  riot  details,  mayor’s 
headquarters  gives  out  policy, 
curfew,  etc.,  details).  We  have 
.seven-man  shifts  for  emergency 
staff.” 

Commenting  on  operational 
techniques,  one  city  representa¬ 
tive  explained,  “We  have  prob¬ 
lems  with  cops  and  National 
Guardsmen  posing  for  pictures. 
Somehow,  we  have  to  explain  to 
policemen  not  to  pose  for  pic¬ 
tures.  They  should  cooperate 
with  media  representatives  but 
that  dcK^sn’t  mean  posing.” 

Ideiilifiralion  Cards 

Detroit  officials  found:  “There 
also  were  problems  of  identifica¬ 
tion  cards  for  the  press  and  for 
radio-tv  crews  out  on  the  street 
who  may  not  have  had  the 
proper  IDs.  We  also  provided 
outer  vehicle  and  outer  clothing 
IDs  for  media  personnel  at  their 
request — not  so  much  for  fear 
of  being  maltreated  by  the  riot¬ 
ers  but  because  without  proper 
IDs  and  with  curfews  in  effect, 
the  j)ress  people  found  they  were 
l»eing  picked  up  by  the  police.” 

IDs  cau.sed  problems  in 
another  city:  “We’ve  also  had 
trouble  with  freelance  writers 
and  photographers  trjdng  to  get 
accredited  and  to  get  press  cre¬ 
dentials.  We  can’t  say  no — free 
enterprise  and  all  that — but, 
frankly,  we  have  our  maximum 
security  mea.su res,  and  we  have 
refused  to  accredit  them  on  the 
scene.  We  re(|uire  them  to  come 
earlier  and  register.  We’ve  never 
had  a  complaint.” 

Uuckgruund  Mulerial 

Some  of  the  cities  prepare  re¬ 
ports  for  the  press  containing 
backgi’ound  material  on  what 
the  cities  have  done  to  alleviate 
causes  of  riots.  They  suugest  in¬ 
cluding  comparative  data  on 
number  of  arrests,  crimes  and 
fire  calls  during  “normal”  peri- 
wls,  to  help  give  per.spective  to 
riot  incidents. 

Included  in  the  comments 
was:  “We  suggest  you  put  out 


your  background  material  on 
what  the  city  has  done  and  is 
doing  to  the  national  news  media 
before  a  disturbance  breaks  out.” 

Three  basic  methods  for  han¬ 
dling  information  were  listed: 

“The  Omaha  Plan — Waiting  30 
minutes  before  announcing  that 
an  outbreak  had  occurred  in  the 
hopes  that  during  this  time  the 
police  can  bring  it  under  control. 
If  this  is  not  possible  within  30 
minutes,  then  information  is  re¬ 
leased. 

“The  St.  Louis  Plan — Request 
the  press  to  clear  all  riot  infor¬ 
mation  with  a  central  authority 
before  publishing  it  or  broad¬ 
casting  it. 

“The  Chicago  Plan — Embargo 
all  news  until  the  incident  is 
under  control.” 

Among  comments  was  one 
from  Dayton,  Ohio:  “Two  years 
ago,  we  had  a  voluntary  media 
moratorium  without  instigation 
by  city  hall.  But  the  previous 
city  administration  criticized  the 
news  media  for  this  l)ecause  it 
resulted  in  innocent  citizens 
driving  into  the  riot  area  un¬ 
aware  of  what  was  going  on.” 

.4  ‘Wonderful  Agreeniml’ 

The  Los  Angeles  representa¬ 
tive  said,  “We  have  a  wonder¬ 
ful  agreement.  The  press  will 
not  go  out  over  the  air  without 
fir.st  checking  with  us  on  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  their  reports.” 

In  the  “Police  Department 
Press  Relations  Policy,”  Los 
.4ngeles  explains  its  press-cre¬ 
dentials  procedures.  In  addition 
to  those  regularly  issued  to 
L.4  newsmen,  emergency  press 
pa.s.ses  are  issued  at  the  Field 
Command  Post  to  newsmen  not 
normally  licensed.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  currently  processes  1,400 
regular  credentials  yearly;  dur¬ 
ing  the  Watts  riot,  400  emer¬ 
gency  passes  were  issued. 

In  ca.se  of  civil  disturbance  in 
Philadelphia,  according  to  the 
city’s  “Civil  Disturbance  Public 
Information  Plan,”  the  informa¬ 
tion  officers  “deal  only  in  facts 
and  approved  statements.  They 
do  NOT  speculate  or  project 
the  situation.  They  do  NOT 
use  emotion-packed  or  colorful 
jihrases  nor  do  they  seek  to  in¬ 
dict,  form  conclusions  or  edi¬ 
torialize. 

“Rather,  they  function  as  re¬ 
porters  in  the  classic  journalis¬ 
tic  sense.  In  short,  they  ‘tell  it 
like  it  is’  and  let  the  media  draw 
their  own  conclusions  and  inter¬ 
pretations.” 


Survey  shows 
offset  trend, 
type  styles 

In  a  recent  survey.  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association  learned 
that  while  79%  of  client  news¬ 
papers  use  letterpress  reproduc¬ 
tion  and  21%  now  use  offset.  .4t 
least  a  dozen  letterpress  clients 
will  be  moving  to  offset  this  year. 

“We’ve  found,”  said  NEA, 
“the  majority  (61. 7%)  use  sans 
serif  display  heads,  a  practice 
which  we’ll  continue  in  our 
material.” 

NE.4  found  the  column  width 
of  11  picas  in  83%  of  client 
newspapeis. 

The  survey  disclosed  bwly 
type  size  varied  considerably: 
8  9  23.5% 

9/9  20.6%> 

9 '10  23.5%- 

Other  32.4% 

NE.4  uses  9  9  Corona. 

Some  55%'  use  boldface  para¬ 
graphs  and  page  brighteners; 
45%  do  not.  Some  67%o  use  sub¬ 
heads  or  boldface  lead-ins  to 
brighten  their  pages;  33%  do 
not. 

“We’ve  l)een  using  Iwldface 
graphs  and  have  l)een  avoiding 
subheads  and  lead-ins,”  said 
NE.4.  “Circumstances  tend  to 
indicate  that  we  should  continue 
this  practice.” 

Finding  that  85%  regularly 
use  overlines  or  “kickers”  on 
heads,  NE.4  assured  clients  it 
would  do  likewise. 

“About  65%  have  eliminated 
headline  decks,”  said  NE.4. 
“Since  we  did  this  many  years 
ago,  we’re  apparently'  on  the 
right  track.” 

Only  7%  of  the  papers  have 
a  six-column  Page  One. 

• 

Curtin  buys  Status, 
Cassini’s  magazine 

Purchase  of  StaUis  magazine 
by  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
was  announced  by  Martin  S. 
.4ckerman,  Curtis  president. 

Jules  J.  Warshaw,  president 
of  Status  Magazine  Inc.,  will 
become  publisher,  and  Frank 
Zachary,  art  director  of  Holiihy, 
another  Curtis  publication,  has 
l)een  named  Status  editor. 

The  magazine,  published  10 
times  a  year,  was  founded  in 
1965  by  Igor  Classini,  the  former 
society  columnist  (Cholly  Knick¬ 
erbocker)  in  the  New  York  Jour¬ 
nal  American. 

Ackerman  reported  that  oper¬ 
ating  losses  for  Status  have 
been  reduced  from  nearly  $400,- 
000  the  first  year  the  magazine 
was  published  to  approximately 
$40,000  for  the  year  ending 
July  31. 
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ON  A  THREE-ACRE  SITE — Architects  Abernathy.  Robinson,  Aber- 
nethy  have  drawn  plans  for  this  building  to  house  the  Bristol  (Va.- 
Tenn.)  Herald  Courier  and  Virginia-Tennessean  on  ground  formerly 
occupied  by  a  freight  terminal.  The  Bristol  newspapers  will  use  a 
six-unit  Goss  Urbanite  offset  press,  scheduled  for  delivery  in  Decem¬ 
ber.  The  plant  is  timed  for  completion  next  April,  a  year  before  the 

Herald  Courier's  lOOth  anniversary. 

Announcing  the  1968 

THOMAS  FLEMING  DAY 
AWARD  COMPETITION 

fioaf mg  and  Outdoors  Writers 

Conducted  by  Boston  University  School  of 
Public  Communication  Division  of  Journalism 

THOMAS  FLEMING  DAY  AWARD  COMPETITION 

•  A  cash  award  of  $1,000,  together  with  a  certificate,  will  be  presented  by  the  Notional 
Association  of  Engine  and  Boat  Manufacturers  to  the  individual  editor,  columnist  or  reporter, 
associated  with  any  daily.  Sunday,  weekly  or  semi-weekly  newspaper,  or  press  association 
or  feature  service  in  the  United  States,  who  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges  has  contributed  a 
high  level  of  excellence  in  writing  on  recreational  boating  or  allied  outdoor  and  water  sports, 
published  in  newspapers  during  the  period  from  November  1,  1967  through  October  31,  1968. 
(Note:  Editors  or  members  of  the  staff  of,  or  contributors  to,  weekly,  semi-weekly,  monthly 
or  occasional  publications  devoted  principally  to  boating  coverage  may  not  enter  articles 
published  therein  in  this  competition.) 

•  The  name  of  the  winner  will  be  announced  by  the  Chairman.  Division  of  Journalism. 
School  of  Public  Commimication,  Boston  University,  when  the  decision  of  the  Board  of 
Judges  is  finaL  Presentation  of  the  Thomas  Fleming  Day  Award  will  be  made  in  New  York 
City  during  the  National  Boat  Show  in  January. 

•  The  Board  of  Judges  may  at  its  discretion  make  awards  of  Honorable  Mention 
Certificates  and  cosh  prizes  of  $100  in  the  annual  Thomas  Fleming  Day  competition. 

1968  Nomination  Deadline —November  1,  1968 

Nomination  Forms  with  the  rules  governing  the  Thomas  Fleming  Day  Award,  may 
be  obtained  from  the  School  of  Public  Communication,  Division  of  Journalism,  640 
Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02215. 
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AWARD  COMPETITION 
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Association  of  Engine  and  Boat  Manufacturers  to  the  individual  editor,  columnist  or  reporter, 
associated  with  any  daily.  Sunday,  weekly  or  semi-weekly  newspaper,  or  press  association 
or  feature  service  in  the  United  States,  who  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges  has  contributed  a 
high  level  of  excellence  in  writing  on  recreational  boating  or  allied  outdoor  and  water  sports, 
published  in  newspapers  during  the  period  from  November  1,  1967  through  October  31,  1968. 

(Note:  Editors  or  members  of  the  staff  of,  or  contributors  to,  weekly,  semi-weekly,  monthly 
or  occasional  publications  devoted  principally  to  boating  coverage  may  not  enter  articles 
published  therein  in  this  competition.) 

•  The  name  of  the  winner  will  be  announced  by  the  Chairman.  Division  of  Journalism. 

School  of  Public  Commimication,  Boston  University,  when  the  decision  of  the  Board  of 

Judges  is  finaL  Presentation  of  the  Thomas  Fleming  Day  Award  will  be  made  in  New  York 

City  during  the  National  Boat  Show  in  January. 

•  The  Board  of  Judges  may  at  its  discretion  make  awards  of  Honorable  Mention 

Certificates  and  cosh  prizes  of  $100  in  the  annual  Thomas  Fleming  Day  competition. 

1968  Nomination  Deadline —November  1,  1968 

Nomination  Forms  with  the  rules  governing  the  Thomas  Fleming  Day  Award,  may 
be  obtained  from  the  School  of  Public  Communication,  Division  of  Journalism,  640 
Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02215. 
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PH«mM;RAPHV 

Showing  people  things 
they  can’t  really  see 

By  Rirk  Friedinuii 


Tiie  John  P.  Scrippa  Xews- 
papers,  a  proup  of  seven  small 
dailies  in  Califorriia,  has 
fathered  a  number  of  exeellent 
photographers!  in  the  jtast  few 
gears.  .Among  them  is  Dan 
Poush,  26,  ehief  photographer  of 
the  group's  Ventura  County 
Star-Free  Press.  Poush  was  1967 
SPPA  Region  10  Photographer 
of  the  Year.  Below  is  a  story  on 
him  by  one  of  his  co-workers. 
Gene  Beley,  a  Star-Free  Press 
reporter. 

“I  try  to  show  people  some- 
thinp  they  can’t  see  them 
selves,"  Dan  Poush  says.  “I 
think  the  important  thinp  for 
a  i)hotojournalist  is  to  give 
jteople  a  different  jjerspective. 
It  might  even  be  something  they 
could  look  at — but  not  really 
see.” 

An  examitle  of  Poush’s  photo 
l)hilosophy  at  work  was  the 
day  he  photographed  a  grass- 
hopi)er  on  a  toad.stool.  Pou.sh, 
who  is  al.so  a  sports  car  buff, 
was  driving  down  Highway  l.'iO, 
near  a  Lake  Casitas,  in  his 
MG-H.  He  says  it  was  one  of 
those  times  when  he  hadn’t 
much  to  do  and  was  looking. 


“People  drive  by  there  and  see 
only  the  lake  and  the  weeds.  1 
got  out,  shot  vines,  wildflow- 
ers,  and  tiny  insects  for  a  start. 
Then,  after  taking  out  some 
close-uj)  lenses,  I  ))er.suaded  a 
grasshopper  to  sit  on  the  toad¬ 
stool. 

“It  brings  one’s  persj)ective 
down  to  a  small,  insignificant 
part  of  the  world  which  many 
l)eople  are  going  too  fast  to  see. 
By  producing  this  picture.  I’ve 
shown  a  lot  people  what  they 
couldn’t  see  for  themselve.s.” 
(See  photo  page  84) 

First  Big  Fire 

Two  pictures  which  won 
Pou.sh  honorable  mentions  in 
the  1968  NPPA-University  of 
Missouri- World  Book  Pictures 
of  the  Year  also  illustrate  his 
showing  people  “something  they 
can’t  see  themselves.  One  was 
a  Santa  Barbara  forest  fire, 
the  .second  a  mock  .\rniy  man¬ 
euver  in  the  desert. 

The  forest  fire  jncture  shows 
a  scene  with  black  smoke  in  the 
background,  a  silver  iilane 
dropping  borate,  and  the  fire  in 
the  foreground  hill.  Poush  and 
Star-Free  Piess  reporter  Bob 


Holt  bad  stopped  on  a  fire¬ 
break  road,  a  few  minutes  be¬ 
fore  the  picture  was  taken. 

“This  was  the  first  major  fire 
I’d  covered.’’  Poush  recollects. 
"I  got  out  niy  camera,  noticed 
a  plane  jiassing  over  the  fire  and 
wiggling  its  wings — not  realiz¬ 
ing  what  it  meant.  But  I  man¬ 
aged  to  focus  on  the  plane. 
Then  80  seconils  later,  a  borate 
])lane  came  by  and  made  a  (Iroj). 
1  in.stinctively  shot  with  the  pre¬ 
focused  camera  and  produced 
the  forest  fire  illustration.’’ 
(See  photo  below.) 

A  lot  of  credit,  though,  should 
be  given  to  his  tlarkroom  work 
on  this  picture  and  many  oth¬ 
ers.  His  darkroom  knowledge 
gives  him  that  extra  quality  he 
is  con.stantly  seeking.  He  ad¬ 
mits  a  normal  job  of  develop¬ 
ing  would  have  ruined  the  fine 
lines  of  greys  and  blacks  in  the 
forest  fire  picture. 

The  mock  Army  maneuver 
shot.  “Operation  De.sert  Sti'ike,” 
also  emphasized  Poush’s  <lark- 
room  control.  The  jiicture  was  of 
a  helicopter,  with  people  seem¬ 
ingly  dwarfed  by  the  craft;  a 
large  tent,  and  the  mountains 
in  the  backgroun<l.  The  dust  ris¬ 
ing  from  the  ilesert  in  the  after¬ 
dusk  scene  gave  a  mysterious 
atmosi)hore  to  the  photo. 

One  of  the  nu)st  interesting 
magazine  cover  shots  Poush 
has  produce*!  for  the  Star-Fre*> 
Press  this  past  year  shows  a 
chest  X-ray  framing  a  surgical 
team  tiuring  an  opei-ation.  Other 
scenes  in  the  photo  feature  in¬ 
clude  extreme  close-ups  of  the 
doctoi  s  at  work. 


“This  is  another  attempt  to 
show  people  what  they  can’t 
see  themselves,’’  Poush  said. 
“The  general  public  can’t  ob¬ 
serve  a  doctor  in  surgery.” 

Ventura’s  General  Hospital 
cooperated  with  Poush.  'They 
permitted  him  to  shoot  pictures 
of  two  operations.  Poush  con¬ 
centrated  on  what  the  doctors 
were  *loing,  especially  with 
their  hands.  The  strong,  surgi¬ 
cal  lighting  was  jjerfect  for  his 
available  light  photograjihs. 
The  result  won  a  first  place 
Region  10  monthly  NPP.A.  pic¬ 
ture  story  contest  award. 

The  lead  photo,  which  the 
Ventura  paper  u.sed  for  the  cov¬ 
er,  was  almost  totally  a  dark¬ 
room  creation. 

The  hospital  loaned  him  a 
chest  X-ray.  He  took  it  to  his 
darkroom  and  made  a  contact 
ju'int  against  another  piece  of 
film.  By  using  a  piece  of  high 
contrast  film  designed  for  en¬ 
graving  work,  he  contactetl  the 
two  together.  This  made  a  posi¬ 
tive  of  the  X-ray. 

“Next,  I  .sandwiched  the  two, 
giving  me  a  negative  and  posi¬ 
tive.  It  made  a  kind  of  a  solar- 
ization  of  the  X-ray  itself,’’ 
Poush  explains.  With  these  two 
together  in  the  darkroom,  he 
utilize*!  a  regular  piece  of  16x20 
paper.  He  maile  his  original  ex¬ 
posures  and  held  off  the  center 
aiea  with  tlotlging. 

“If  I’d  developed  it  out  at 
that  time,”  he  .said,  “I  would 
have  had  an  X-ray  of  a  chest 
cavity  with  a  large  white  open¬ 
ing  in  the  niid*lle.” 

This  piece  of  paper  was  then 
l)ut  away.  He  set  the  enlarger 
up  tuid  projected  the  image  of 
the  doctor  and  nurse  in  surgery 
onto  the  easel.  Next  the  i)aper 
was  put  back  untler  the  enlarg¬ 
er. 

Inside  ('.liesl  C.avily 

A  legular  exposure  was  made 
through  the  negative,  this  time 
holding  off  the  outside  of  the 
negative.  This  put  the  image  of 
the  surgical  team  inside  the 
chest  cavity. 

Five  hours  and  three  tries 
later,  as  Poush  says,  it  hit.” 
(See  photo  page  84) 

Pou.sh  is  always  looking  for 
the  <lifferent  angle.  When  he  was 
sent  out  to  illustrate  a  story 
on  farming,  he  saw  a  farmer 
going  up  and  down  the  dirt 
rows  with  a  tractor.  Poush 
grabl>ed  his  Nikon,  with  a  21 
mm  wide  angle  lens.  He  went 
out  into  the  field  and  dug  a 
hole  in  the  grouml.  “I  wanteil 
to  pro»luce  a  picture  at  ground 
level.  1  wanted  half  of  the 
l)icture  untlerground,  half  above, 
just  flush  with  the  ground.” 

He  waited  for  the  tractor  to 
bypa.ss  him  and  started  shoot¬ 
ing.  The  sun  made  a  star  effect 
(('ontinued  on  page  81) 


POUSH — /  got  out  my  camera,  naficed  a  plane  patsing  over  the  hre  and  wiggling  it  wings — not  real¬ 
ising  what  it  meant.  But  I  managed  to  focus  on  the  plane.  Then  30  seconds  later,  a  borate  plane  came 
by  and  made  a  drop.  I  instinctively  shot  with  the  pre-focused  camera  and  produced  the  forest  fire 

Illustration. 
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Years  of  Research 
Now  Delivers 
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EVEN  GREATER  WOOD  SUPER  FL0N6SI 


>  WITH  GREATER  SHRINKAGE 

These  WOOD  SUPER  FLONGS,  with  increased  shrinkage 
hut  no  increase  in  moisture,  will  reduce  your  newsprint  costs 
.  .  .  plus  giving  you  unequalled  production  quality. 

WITH  LESS  MOISTURE 

These  WOOD  SUPER  FLONGS,  with  less  moisture,  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  same  shrinkage  you  now  require  plus  giving  you 
more  space  depth  .  .  .  reduced  drying  time  .  .  .  increased 
scorcher  productivity. 


WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 


HOOSICK  PAULS,  NEW  YORK 


New  York  Office:  8S1  Fifth  Ave..  Phone:  MU  7-29BO 


SCRVIMO  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 


POLISH — Thit  (s  another  attempt  to  ihow  people  what  they 
can’t  see  themselves.  The  general  public  can't  observe  a  doctor 
in  surgery. 


POLISH — After  taking  out  some  close-up  lenses,  I  persuaded  a 
grasshopper  to  sit  on  the  toadstool.  It  brings  one's  perspective 
down  to  a  small,  insignificant  part  of  the  world  which  many 
people  are  going  too  fast  to  see. 


Photography 

(Continued  from  page  32) 


in  the  sky.  The  plants  in  the 
foreground  loomed  like  trees  in 
the  finished  print.  “Again,  I  pro¬ 
duced  something  the  average 
person  would  never  take  the 
time  to  see,”  Poush  says. 

“One  of  the  great  inspirations 
of  my  life,”  Poush  relates  “is 
D.  D.  McArthur,  the  photog¬ 
raphy  teacher  at  Ventura  High 
School.  He  kind  of  led  me  by 
the  hand,  since  I  was  a  year 
behind  the  class  in  age. 

“Unlike  some  of  the  other 
photography  teachers  of  the 
old  school  in  the  early  and 
late  50’s,  McArthur  had  a  new 
philosophy  on  photography. 
He  owned  35  mm  and  2 '4  equip¬ 
ment,  used  it,  and  taught  us  the 
value  of  them. 

“We  weren’t  deprivetl  of  4x5 
work  as  we  still  did  lab  and 
studio  work  with  4x5  cameras. 
But  when  we  went  out  on  an 
assignment,  McArthur  realized 
the  value  of  using  small,  fast 
equipment  that  we  could  utilize 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  I 
quickly  became  accustomed  to 
using  35  and  2*4  equipment 
and  helped  teach  others  to  use 
it.” 

In  1958,  Poush  was  in  his 
second  year  of  high  school 
l)hotography  at  Ventura  High 
School,  which  has  outstan<ling 
facilities  for  teaching  the  sub¬ 
ject.  He  was  taking  a  lab 


assistant’s  class  and  teaching 
first  year  students.  By  now,  al¬ 
though  he  was  a  year  behind 
the  other  students  in  age,  Poush 
was  a  year  ahead  of  them  in 
exnerience. 

He’d  gotten  a  job  in  a  Ven¬ 
tura  photography  store,  join¬ 
ed  a  local  photogranhy  club, 
and  was  taking  a  night  photo¬ 
graphy  class,  too.  His  spare 
time  was  taken  up  with  field 
trips  into  the  oil  fields,  shoot¬ 
ing  early  morning  sunrises,  or 
evening  sunsets. 

Poush’s  efforts  paid  off  early. 
In  1959  he  won  a  $400  first  place 
award  for  an  industrial  category 
picture  in  a  national,  amateur 
photography  contest,  sjionsored 
by  Kodak. 

First  Job 

His  first  job  after  graduation 
from  Ventura  High  School  in 
1959  was  with  the  Tulare  Ad¬ 
vance-Register.  Cliff  McNair  Jr., 
then  chief  photographer  for  the 
Ventura  Star-Free  Press,  had 
been  asked  by  Tulare’s  editor, 
Tom  Hennion,  to  be  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  someone  young,  am¬ 
bitious,  interested  in  photo¬ 
graphy,  and  wanting  a  start  in 
the  business. 

“McNair  a.sked  me  what  I 
wanted  to  tio  for  a  career,” 
Poush  iememl)«*rs.  “I  said, 
‘Someday,  magazine  photog- 
rai>hy.’  He  explained  newsj)a- 
pers  aren’t  too  lai  away  from 
magazines'  iihotograpliy  con¬ 
cepts.  I  v.oiked  with  McNair 
for  about  !(•  d.T\r.  I0  uet  the 


feel  of  newspaper  work,  then 
went  to  w’ork  for  the  Tulare 
Advance  Register.  (The  Tulare 
and  Ventura  newspapers  are 
both  part  of  the  John  P.  Scripps 
group.) 

Poush  claims  contrary  to 
what  most  people  believe,  very 
little  of  their  ovti  feeling  or 
emotions  are  self-taught.  He 
feels  the  man  in  the  picture 
editor  slot  can  be  one  of  a 
photographer’s  best  teachers. 

“Tom  Hennion,  the  Advance- 
Register  editor,  is  a  picture 
man,”  said  Poush.  “There  are 
some  editors  who  are  editors. 
Others  are  picture  men. 

“They  are  conscious  of  pic¬ 
tures.  They  know  what  makes 
good  pictures — not  just  a  snap 
to  show  we  were  there.  Henn¬ 
ion  knew  and  made  sure  I  knew. 
He  kept  me  on  my  toes.  He 
made  sure  I  had  enough  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  do  what  I  wanted 
to  do.  It’s  hard  to  knock  your¬ 
selves  out  continually,  without 
someone  occasionally  saying 
‘That  was  a  great  job.’ 

“That  kind  of  encouragement 
lifts  you  up  20  feet.  It  allows  you 
to  keep  going  strong,  or  even 
starts  you  all  over  again.  And 
abilities  improve  if  you  keep 
working  and  plugging  away.” 

Hennion’s  philosophy  as  a 
“picture  editor”  was  (and  still 
is)  this:  “I  don’t  pretend  to  be 
a  i)icture  editor.  I’m  a  newspaper 
editor — and  pictures  play  an 
important  part  in  the  final  pro¬ 
duct  we  must  assemble  for  our 
readers  every  day. 

“I'm  no  expert  on  pictures 
but  1  «io  know  what  I  like — 
an<i  usually  it’s  the  same  thing 
that  the  i)hotograj)hers  like, 
l)robably  because  1  used  to  be 
something  of  a  photographic 
nut  myself.  My  jihilosophy — if 
you  can  call  it  that — in  Tulare 
has  been  to  give  a  i)hotograph- 


er,  once  he  leanis  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  news  and  garb¬ 
age,  almost  complete  freedom 
to  shoot  what  and  as  he  will, 
and  to  give  him  a  strong  voice 
in  his  consultations  with  the 
news  desk  regarding  how  i)ic- 
tures  should  be  printed  and 
played. 

“It’s  that  simple — that,  plus 
constant  encouragement  to  the 
photographers  to  use  more 
initiative,  to  display  more  en¬ 
terprise,  to  generate  and  put  in¬ 
to  practice  more  of  their  own 
ideas — and  not  to  rely  on  the 
news  desk  to  do  their  thinking. 

“You’ll  hear  quite  often — I 
do,  anyway — editors  are  the 
photographer’s  worst  enemy  be¬ 
cause  they’re  always  making 
him  wear  handcuffs  cut  to  the 
editor’s  own  specifications.  I 
don’t  think  that  any  photograph¬ 
er  who  ever  worked  for  the 
A-R  could  take  that  seriously. 
Here,  we’re  unhappy  with  pho¬ 
tographers  if  they  aren’t  self¬ 
starters — and  self-finishers.” 

‘Jump  Right  in’ 

Pou.sh  advises  young  photo¬ 
graphy  aspirants  to  jump  right 
in  and  get  their  feet  wet  by 
working  for  a  news|)aper.  He 
feels  personal  development  and 
rate  of  professional  growth 
comes  slowly. 

“Occasionally,  you  get  a  great 
picture  that  really  has  the  im¬ 
pact  and  right  things  going  for 
it,”  he  says.  “You  can  begin  to 
realize  what  makes  these  )»ic- 
tures  what  they  are,  what’s  in¬ 
volved,  actual  content  anil  make¬ 
up  of  the  situation. 

“You  can  then  start  turning 
out  these  pictures  with  punch 
and  imi>act  a  lot  more  regularly. 
You  can  hit  good  jiicture  assign¬ 
ments  and  you  can  hit  bad.  Hut 
it’s  what  you  do  with  them. 
That  is  the  turning  jioint.” 
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Howto 

use  child  labor 
profitably. 


It's  hard,  dirty,  sweaty  work.  Spade  a  chunk  of  dirt. 
Bend  way  over,  plant  a  pine  seedling.  Spade  another 
chunk.  Bend  over,  plant  a  pine  seedling.  Plant 
another.  And  another. 

Work  that  could  wear  out  a  man. 

But  not  the  kids  at  Plainview  School  in  Louisiana. 
Plainview  is  hidden  in  the  midst  of  a  tree  farm  owned 
by  Humble.  We  gave  the  students  60  acres  for  a 
forestry  school  and  to  encourage  their  interest  in 
conservation. 

In  five  years,  they  have  bent,  stooped  and  patted 
60,000  new  pine  trees  into  life.  Some  of  their  trees 


have  already  grown  high  enough  to  harvest. 

And  the  kids  have  made  a  profit.  Enough  to  buy 
some  new  kitchen  equipment  for  their  school 
cafeteria. 

We're  glad  about  it.  Because  we've  learned,  as  we 
go  about  our  business  of  making  good  products  and 
a  fair  profit,  that  there's  added  satisfaction  in  doing 
something  more  for  people. 

Humble  is  doing  something  more. 


Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Company  ^ 

America’s  Leading  Energy  Company 


Go  letterpress  on  a  Headliner.  •• 


Lilho  in  U.S.A. 


Go  offset 

1 

on  a  Metro-Offset.  •• 

•  I 

But  in  any  case  go  GOSS! 

Let  Goss  help  you  plan  your  future.  80  years  of  know-how  is  at  your  service. 

Use  the  experience  we  have  accumulated  through  the  years  as  a  guide  to 
develop  a  sound  program  to  greater  profits  with  the  most  up-to-date,  proven 
equipment  available. 

If  you're  planning  expansion  of  your  facilities  .  .  .  adding  letterpress  equip¬ 
ment  .  .  .  adding  offset  equipment  ...  or  converting  to  offset  .  .  .  Call  GOSS. 

y/'.-U 

GD55  COMRAIMY 

■  h  ■  ■  Bb  Kb  ^:^’MIEHLE-G0SS-DEXTER.INC. 

i 

5601  West  31  St  St  .  Chicago,  Illinois  60650 

■  •'t 

IN  THE  MOVIES — A  film  ("90  Minutes  to  Color")  made  by  Bill  Hill, 
left,  mana9er  of  the  photo  department  of  the  Everett  (Wash.)  Her¬ 
ald,  was  screened  at  the  Berkey  booth  at  the  ANPA  Rl  conference 
in  Washington.  Starring  in  it,  Jim  Leo  "plays"  the  console  of  the 
Berkey  Direct  Screen  System  to  process  a  color  newspicture. 


DIRECT  APPROACH  to  printing  a  color  newspicture  in  a  hurry 
(90  minutes  from  camera  to  press)  is  taken  at  the  Everett  Herald 
where  color  separation  plates  are  saddle-mounted  for  a  press  of 
38,000. 


Lasker  award 

(Ciiiitinii)  froni  imyc  15) 


jrraiMMiuts.  The  testimonial  was 
the  favored  medium. 

I’ntil  then,  Lasker  had 
wondered  what  advertisiiiR  was 
about.  What  it  meant.  N'oIxmIv 
could  tell  him.  Rut  at  Battle 
Creek  he  founil  meaning  and  a 
formula.  The  formula  was  that 
of  the  successful  man.  “I  us?  it, 
I’m  successful  and  happ.v.”  You, 
too.  li.v  im|)lication,  could  l)e 
suc-cessful  and  ha|)i»y. 

The  formula.  a|)|»lied  to  |)rod- 
ucts  other  than  cereals  ( Lord  & 
Thomas  jrettiiiK  a  jrercentage  of 
the  inci'eased  husine.ss),  hrouftht 
unju'wedented  .success.  It  sold 
motor  cars,  ciparettes  (Lucky 
Strike)  and  a  bundled  items 
that  iHH-ame  household  words. 

‘Inlellecliial  sacalion' 

Bi'fore  the  end.  Lonl  & 
Thomas  had  hilled  a  total  of 
about  $7.50  million,  averapiiip 
between  $;{<•  and  $.'><»  million  a 
year.  Not  an  immen.se  sum  b.v 
toda.v's  standards,  but  the  dollar 
went  twice  as  far  then  as  it  does 
now. 

Lasker  casually  scrapiied  th"' 
company,  to  the  stunned  surjirise 
of  tlu‘  advertisinp  world,  after 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  II. 
“!  simpl.v  wish  to  take  an  intel- 
h'ctual  and  mental  vacation,”  he 
said,  announcinp  his  retirement 
in 

Windinp  up  his  private  busi- 
ne.ss  affairs,  Lasker  counselled 
his  wife  to  think  alxiut  her  part 
of  the  money,  to  consider  what 
she  wished  to  do  about  it. 

Her  husband.  Mr.s.  Lasker  re¬ 
called,  looked  on  with  a  smile 
as  she  bt'pan  s<*ttinp  up  a  foun¬ 
dation  that  would  reward  medic¬ 
al  research  and  those  who  wrote 
interesting,  informative  articles 
about  it. 

"He  encouraged  me  to  go 
ahead,”  she  said,  “but  he  never 
t(x>k  an  active  personal  interest 
in  it.  He  was  inclined  to  stay  out 
of  it,  not  to  Inrome  involved.  He 
sometimes  laughed  about  my 
problems,  but  in  an  ap|)roving 
wa.v.  He  encouraged  me,  but 
remained  mi  the  sidtdines.  lb- 
left  me  alone  to  handle  the 
organization  and  the  problems 
in  m.v  own  way.” 

The  Foundation  enijiloyes  12 
)iersons.  including  Mrs.  Lasker’s 
sister.  -Mrs.  .-Xlice  Fordyce;  .Miss 
.lane  .McHonough,  a  contidential 
.secretary;  .Mrs.  Ruth  .Maier,  who 
works  w  ith  the  awanis,  and  -Mrs. 
•Mary  .McSwe«-ney. 

.\  great  ileal  of  the  work  in¬ 
volves  contact  with  daily  news- 
jiapers,  in  an  effort  to  jiersuade 
more  of  them  to  submit  entries 
for  aw  ards.  The  number  gi>es  up 
every  year.  Only  the  big  dailies 


submitted  stories  in  iy.5(l,  but 
about  2(10  were  submitted  last 
.vear  from  newspapers,  big  and 
small,  and  about  .50  articles  from 
magazines. 

.Simple  preseiilalioii 

In  order  to  avoid  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  jirofessional  promotion, 
w  here  the  affluent  would  have  all 
the  advantage,  a  rule  states  that 
"Kntries  must  lie  submitted  in 
simple,  most  legible  form,  and 
not  in  pre.sentation  form.  En¬ 
tries  should  not  lie  mounted.” 

Additionally:  “Each  entry 

must  consist  of  (1)  ten  (10) 
copies  of  each  article  or  series. 
One  of  these  copies  must  vali¬ 
date  the  date  of  publication  and 
show  the  article  as  it  appeared 
when  (lublished.  (2)  Ten  (10) 
cojiies  of  a  statement  which  de- 
scriU-s  any  community  reaction 
stimulated  by  the  article,  which 
resulted  in  corrective  action.” 

“We  are  encouraged  to  lie- 
lieve,”  said  Mrs.  Lasker,  “that 
we  are  getting  the  story  of 
medical  research  across  to  the 
jiublic.  Of  getting  it  lietter 
understoiMi.’’ 

Before  her,  on  a  table,  was  an 
accumulation  of  press  clippings 
from  news|)apers  across  the 
country  about  encouraging  re¬ 
sults  that  have  been  obtained 
from  a  new  drug,  Atromid-S,  in 
the  treatment  of  heart  disease. 
The  stories  were  about  a  press 
conference  last  June  25  Mrs. 
Lasker  had  arranged  for  Dr. 
Louis  K.  Krasno,  of  United  Air 
Lines  clinical  research,  who  had 
conducted  experiments  with 
.Atromid-S. 

“This  is  part  of  our  program,” 
she  said,  “to  get  the  story  of 
medical  research  across  to  the 
public,  where  it  will  do  the  most 
good.  Our  sjiecial  targets  are 
doctors  and  Congressmen.  The 
average  jihysician  is  so  busy 
with  his  (iractice  these  days  that 
he  hasn’t  the  time  for  study. 
We  find  that  a  great  many  doc¬ 
tors  simjdy  do  not  know  of  de- 
velojiments  until  they  see  men¬ 
tion  of  them  in  the  daily  news- 
pa|)ers.” 

Looking  ahead,  she  said  the 
hopi-  Ilf  (he  Foundation  was  to 
lx-  able  to  publicize  a  cure  for 
cancer  b.v  1!»7*),  the  2((Pth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  American  Decla¬ 
ration  of  Independence. 

“What  a  birthday  gift  to  the 
nation  that  would  U',”  she  said. 
• 

K<»Hal(‘r  firm 

('ai-11oi:,n,  Tenn. 

Lowell  E.  Culbertson  has 
U-en  named  (iresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Rowaters 
Southern  Paper  Corporation 
of  Calhoun.  He  succeeds  V.  J. 
Sutton,  recently  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  newl.v-formed  Bo- 
water  Incorporated. 


Ylurraiisi  lakt*  ovrr 
H«*rkly  in  Orrpni 

John  D.\y,  Ore. 

Mr.  and  .Mrs.  John  Moreau, 
formerl.v  of  Arlington,  Va., 
have  taken  over  operation  of 
the  liluf  Moittiltiin  Kitj/le  here¬ 
from  the  Elmo  Smith  family. 

Moreau  is  a  former  »-ditor  of 
the  Xntional  Publisher  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  A  former  .Air 
Feirce  man,  he  did  graduate 
work  in  the  University  of  Ore¬ 
gon  School  of  Journalism  and 


ill  the-  late-  I'.lnOs  was  state-  news 
e-elitor  of  the-  Missoula  (Mont.) 
l>ailj/  Missoiiliati  be-feire*  work¬ 
ing  for  \e-w  .ler.se-y  ami  N'e-w 
York  news|iapi-rs. 

'I'he-  Smith  family  piirchasi-el 
the-  we-e-kl.v  Eagle-  2b  .ve-ars  ago 
ami  eipe-rate-el  it  fen-  a  number  of 
ye-ars. 

Fen-  the-  (last  year  Russell 
Hiielsem  has  lie-en  publisher  of 
the  Eagle.  He  has  jeiineel  the 
advertising  staff  eif  the-  Medford 
(Ore. )  Mail-Tribuue. 
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Down  under  Congress  Street.,. 

Lockwood  Greene  designed  a  tunnel  for  the  passage  of  personnel  and  transfer  of  stereotype  plates 
between  the  existing  facilities  and  new  mechanical  building  of  the  Press-Herald,  Evening  Express 
and  Maine  Sunday  Telegram,  Portland,  Maine. 

Lockwood  Greene  also  designed  the  new  11,800  square  foot  mechanical  building,  using  pre-cast 
concrete  frames  with  polished  Maine  Granite  panels,  and  gray  solar  glass  windows. 


LOCKWOOD  GREENE  ENGINEERS,  INC. 

New  YORK,  N.V.  10017  200  Perk  Ave.,  Pan  Am  Btiilding/ SPARTANBURG,  S.C./ BOSTON,  MASS.J ATLANTA,  QA. 
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Germany  seen  as  market 
for  printing  equipment 


Washington 

The  German  graphic  arts  in¬ 
dustry  is  undergoing  such  rapid 
growth  that  even  small  and 
medium-size  firms  have  em¬ 
barked  on  a  program  of  ex¬ 
panded  production  through  the 
purchase  of  better  machinery 
and  equipment. 

Market  research  for  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  Bu¬ 
reau  of  International  Commerce 
(BIC),  points  to  these  smaller 
printing  and  graphic  arts  plants 
as  the  best  sales  prospects  for 
American  manufacturers  of  ad¬ 
vanced  graphic  arts  equipment. 
For  that  reason,  they  will  be  the 
particular  target  of  a  special 
exhibition  at  the  U.S.  Trade 
Center  in  Frankfurt  next  Febru¬ 
ary  17-21. 

The  small  and  medium  shops, 
classified  in  a  survey  made  in 
Germany  for  BIC,  range  in  size 
from  a  few  workeis  up  to  as 
many  as  200.  They  represent  the 
preponderant  number  of  com¬ 
panies  and  account  for  almost 
half  of  Germany’s  graphic  aits 
business. 

The  Trade  Center’s  Exhibition 


of  Equipment  for  the  Graphic 
Arts  Industry  will  put  U.S.  ex¬ 
hibitors’  products  on  view  for 
some  9,400  German  printing 
shops  in  all,  and  particularly 
before  a  hard-core  potential 
market  of  3,361  industrial  print¬ 
ing  enterprises  employing  more 
than  10  persons.  Interested  U.S. 
companies  are  invited  to  reseiwe 
space  now  for  the  February 
show,  which  will  precede  all 
other  major  international  print¬ 
ing  exhibits  scheduled  for  Eur¬ 
ope  in  1969.  The  exhibition  also 
is  the  first  in  this  field  since 
Germany’s  economic  recession 
and  coincides  with  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  capital  goods  buying  by 
German  industrj*. 

Besides  the  trend  toward 
larger-size  printing  enterprises, 
and  productivity  growth  among 
smaller  and  medium-size  firms, 
the  market  survey  spotlights 
several  other  trends: 

Demands  for  higher  quality 
in  mass-circulation  printing 
(spurred  by  growing  competition 
from  color  television  adver¬ 
tising)  are  causing  a  correspond¬ 
ing  demand  by  the  printing  in¬ 


dustry  for  better  equipment. 

High-speed  photocomposing 
has  only  recently  been  adopted 
by  large  printing  plants.  Com¬ 
puterized  type-setting  is  fore¬ 
seen  in  further  rapid  expansion 
of  this  field. 

Offset  and  gravure  printing 
are  expanding  more  rapidly  than 
letterpress  printing,  and  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  offset  printing  of 
newspapers  is  expected  to  accel¬ 
erate  with  the  demand  for  more 
color. 

Perhaps  the  major  spur  to  new 
equipment  acquisition  is  the  in¬ 
crease  in  labor  costs.  Rising 
wages  in  the  German  printing 
industry,  already  the  highest  in 
Europe,  are  putting  pressure  on 
all  enterprises  to  invest  in  labor- 
saving  machinery. 

The  German  graphic  arts 
equipment  market  can  be  meas¬ 
ured  currently  at  approximately 
$120  million  in  annual  pur¬ 
chases,  with  about  $8  million 
per  year  in  imports  from  U.S. 
manufacturers. 

General  classes  of  equipment 
in  demand,  to  be  featured  in  the 
February  exhibition,  include 
automated  typesetting  equip¬ 
ment,  color  scanners  and  correc¬ 
tion  equipment,  pre-sensitized 
plates  for  offset  printing,  finish¬ 
ing  and  binding  equipment,  web 
offset  presses  for  newspapers. 


business  forms  and  commercial 
use,  and  a  full  line  of  ancillary 
equipment. 

A  BIC-sponsored  exhibition  of 
printing  and  bookbinding  equip¬ 
ment  at  the  U.S.  Trade  Center  in 
Milan,  Italy,  during  February 
1967  resulted  in  show-related 
sales  of  $1,378,000  within  the 
first  year  for  34  U.S.  exhibitors. 
• 

Mid- America  sets 
meeting  Sept.  13 

Ka.nsas  City,  Mo. 

The  Mid-America  Newspaper 
Mechanical  Conference  Sept. 
13-16  is  expected  to  attract  500 
newspaper  managers  and  pro¬ 
duction  executives. 

Jim  Robinson,  Topeka  (Kans.) 
Capital- Journal,  president  of 
the  conference,  said  it  is  de¬ 
signed  as  an  “open  workshop.” 

Frank  S.  McKinney,  general 
manager  of  the  Kansa^t  City 
Star,  will  open  the  conference. 

Robinson  said  the  conference 
will  afford  the  opportunity  for 
discussion  of  present  produc¬ 
tion  equipment  and  that  being 
developed  for  future  industry 
use. 

One  of  the  highlights  will  be 
a  four-hour  Dixieland  band  and 
gaslight  era  show. 


Larry  Israel  heads 
hroadeast  eompany 

Washington 

l^rry  H.  Israel  has  been  ap- 
jKiinted  chainnan  of  the  hoard 
and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Post  Newsweek  Stations,  Inc., 
a  subsidiary  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  Company  and  owner 
of  stations  WTOU-TV  and 
WTOP-AM  ami  FM  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  W,IXT-TV  in  .Jack¬ 
sonville,  Florida. 

.■Mso  he  is  being  named  a 
director  and  vicepresident  of 
the  Washington  Post  Company. 

The  appointment  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Katharine  Graham, 
l)resident,  and  Frederick  S. 
Beebe,  chairman  of  the  board, 
Washington  Post  Company. 

Laurance  E.  Richarclson  will 
continue  as  president  of  I’ost- 
Newsweek  Stations. 

Israel  is  resigning  as  presi- 
<ient  of  the  Group  W  Station 
Group  and  as  executive  vice- 
juesident  and  director  of  West- 
inghouse  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany. 

Israel  has  served  in  various 
executive  positions  for  West- 
inghouse  for  the  past  11  years. 
Prior  to  this  he  was  associated 


with  television  stations  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  Minneapolis  in  an 
owner-management  capacity. 

*  *  * 

John  Breen,  editorial  writer 
for  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Newif,  resigned  to  become 
assistant  professor  of  journalism 
at  the  University  of  Connecticut. 
*  *  * 

Mason  Walsh,  executive  di¬ 
rector  and  general  manager  of 
Phoenix  Newspapers  Inc.,  has 
been  elected  chairman  of  the 
Arizona  Department  of  Econ¬ 
omic  Planning  and  Development. 
*  *  * 

Thomas  Gannon,  formerly 
columnist  for  the  Connecticut 
Sunday  Herald,  Briileport — to 

staff  of  the  Capitol  Theatre, 
New  London,  Conn. 

t  *  * 

Jim  Knight  —  from  staff 
writer  at  the  Colanibua  (Ga.) 
Enquirer  to  state  news  editor, 
replacing  Albert  Edwari>s  who 
has  joined  the  Phenix  City 

(Ala.)  Citzen. 

He  *  4c 

Kknneth  R.  Hogan,  formerly 
manager  of  classified  advertising 
at  the  Lony  Island  City  (N.Y.) 
Stnr-Jou r}ial  —  now  associate 
CAM  of  the  Lony  Island  Press. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
RESEARCH/WRITER 

The  Quaker  Oats  Company  offers  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  a  talented  writer  with  broad 
interests  and  some  experience  in  business  re¬ 
porting.  This  position  provides  a  stimulating 
opportunity  to  the  individual  who  derives 
as  much  satisfaction  from  doing  research 
thoroughly,  as  from  writing  effectively.  This 
individual  will  report  directly  to  our  director- 
public  relations  in  a  substantial  P.R.  Depart¬ 
ment  with  broadly  defined  resiionsibilities. 
Variety  of  projects  is  extensive.  Excejitional 
deiiendability  in  research  and  creative  talent  in 
writing  are  prerequisites.  Familiarity  with  con¬ 
sumer  iiroducts  marketing  would  also  be  very 
helpful.  We  require  1-3  years  of  exiierience. 

Salary  commensurate  with  experience  and 
abilities.  We  offer  an  excellent  fringe  benefit 
lirogram  including  profit  sharing.  Interested 
candidates  should  send  a  resume,  including  cur¬ 
rent  salary,  in  confidence  to: 

Mr.  Bruce  G.  Fyfe 

Manager-Professional  Recruitment 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  CO. 

345  Merchandise  Mart  Chicago,  Illinois  60654 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


in  charge  of  the  outside  sales 
staff. 

H>  *  * 

Nat  X.  Sestero,  assistant 
managing  editor,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times,  since  1960 — pro¬ 
moted  to  managing  editor,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Richard  J.  Hartford, 
who  has  resigned  to  accept  an¬ 
other  position. 

*  *  * 

Don  O.  Noel  Jr.,  on  Times 
staff  since  1958 — promoted  to 
assistant  managing  editor. 

*  *  * 

Fawn  Scheffel,  formerly 
with  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Hemocrat  &  Chronicle  and  re¬ 
cently  on  public  relations  staff  of 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technol¬ 
ogy — to  women’s  staff,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times. 

♦  *  * 

Carole  Kahn,  since  1962  with 
Connecticut  Sutiday  Herald. 
Fairfield — to  general  assign¬ 
ment,  Hartford  Times. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  J.  Morrow,  staff 
writer-photographer  for  the 
Bend  (Ore.)  Bulletin — man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Baker  (Ore.) 
Democ  ra  t-He  raid,  succeeding 
Jerry  Stonebraker,  who  has 
gone  to  the  Coos  Bay  (Ore.) 
U'orW. 

*  *  H> 

Tom  Pry,  recent  graduate  of 
Portland  State  College  and  for- 
meily  news  editor  of  the  Glad¬ 
stone  (Ore.)  Review — named 
news  editor  of  the  weekly  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Ore.)  Review. 

*  *  * 

Don  Fair,  meml)er  of  the 
Portland  Oregonian  sports  staff 
for  eight  years — resigned  to  join 
sports  staff  of  the  Seattle 
( Wash.)  Post-InteUiyencer. 

*  *  * 

Lew  Evans,  editor,  and  Todd 
Blake,  staff  writer — resigned 
from  Portland.  (Ore.)  Daily 
Journal  of  Commerce.  Don 
Swann,  former  editor-puhlisher 
of  the  Milwaukee  (Ore.)  Review 
— named  news  editor  of  DJC. 

*  *  * 

James  E.  Ristuben — from  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  Essex 
County  Newspapers  to  sales  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Attleboro  (Mass.) 
Sun. 

*  *  * 

Brice  Armstrong,  formerly 
editor  of  the  Del  Rio  (Tex.) 
Xews-Herald — now  state  editor, 
Walla  Walla  (Wash.)  Union- 
Bulletin.  Norman  Olsen,  1968 
Washington  State  University 
giaduate — city  hall  reporter; 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Kane,  formerly 
with  Fairchild  Publications — as¬ 
sistant  women’s  editor. 

EDITOR  &  PU 
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Guild  executive 
takes  Triangle 
personnel  post 

Toronto 

Orval  R.  McGuire  has  resigned 
as  executive  secretary  of  the 
Toronto  Newspaper  Guild  to  be¬ 
come  assistant  manager  of  labor 
relations  for  Triangle  Publica¬ 
tions  in  Philadelphia. 

Before  he  took  the  guild  post 
here  in  1964,  McGuire  was  a 
representative  of  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcast  Em¬ 
ployees  and  Technicians. 

He  plans  to  l)egin  his  duties  at 
Triangle,  publisher  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  and  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Daily  News,  after  Lalwr 
Day. 

Currently  McGuire  is  striving 
to  have  some  of  the  100  guilds- 
men,  who  will  be  displaced  by 
the  suspension  of  the  Star 
Weekly,  shifted  to  jobs  on  the 
Toronto  Star. 

*  H>  * 

Jeroly.n  Nentl — from  Walla 
Walla  (Wash.)  Cnion-BuHetin 
staff  to  Lony  view  (Wash.)  News. 

«  •  * 

James  E.  Le  Rossignol  II — 
from  business  manager  of  the 
Livingston  (Mont.)  Enterprise 
to  advertising  director  of  the 
Journal-Star  Printing  Co.,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Nehr. 

*  •  * 

Milton  H.  Haitema,  former 
city  editor  of  the  Lorain  (D.) 
Journal— now  editor  of  the  New 
Jersey  Herald  and  Sunday  Her¬ 
ald  of  Newton. 

♦  «  * 

Lawrence  H  a  g  l  i'  n  d  has 

moved  from  the  Willows  (Calif.) 
Daily  Journal  as  advertising 
manager  to  the  same  job  with 
the  Hibbing  (Minn.)  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal. 

♦  «  * 

William  B.  Anderson,  a  for¬ 
mer  a.ssistant  city  editor  of  the 
Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  News-Free 
Press — now  broadca.st  news 
supervisor  of  the  AP  bureau  at 
.4tlanta.  Di’DLEY  Lehew  moves 
to  Boston  as  New  England 
broadcast  editor. 

m  tc 

J.  Douglas  Donehce — pro¬ 
moted  from  city  editor  to  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor  of  the 
Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  and 
Courier.  Robert  D.  Cathcart — 
from  state  editor  to  city  editor. 
Evan  Z.  Bussey — assistant  city 
editor  to  state  editor. 
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l*i’<‘s»«ro<>iii  fureniuii 
now  ink  sulesnian 

Konald  L.  Robinson  has  joined 
the  United  States  Printing  Ink 
Corporation,  Kast  Rutherford, 
N.  J.,  as  sales  representative  for 
southern  California  and  adjacent 
areas,  Donald  H.  Seixas,  presi¬ 
dent,  announced. 

Robinson  joins  United  States 
Printing  Ink  after  four  and  one- 
half  years  with  the  Satita  Maria 
(Calif.)  Times,  where  he  was 
])ressroom  foienian.  Previous 
expei  ience  includes  five  and  one- 
half  years  as  pressroom  fore¬ 
man  with  Lompoc  Record  Publi¬ 
cations. 


Don  Allan  at  SEP 

Donald  A.  Allan,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  The  Reporter 
magazine,  has  been  named  senior 
editor  for  foreign  affairs  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  it  was 
announced  by  William  A.  Emer¬ 
son  Jr.,  editor.  Allan  worked  on 
the  San  Franeisco  News,  then 
with  United  Press  in  Europe, 
for  the  New  York  Times,  News¬ 
week  and  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance. 


Sales  enjiineer 

Andrew  C.  Harteveld  has  been 
appointed  sales  engineer  for  R. 
Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  it  was  announc¬ 
ed  by  Raymond  R.  Dittrich,  vice 
president  for  press  sales.  He  has 
been  assigned  to  Hoe’s  eastern 
sales  district  and  will  handle  ac¬ 
counts  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio. 

He  supervised  erection  of  the 
22-unit  Colormatic  press  for 
the  .lacksonville  (Fla.)  Publish¬ 
ing  Co. 


Every 

Delta 

passenger 
meets 
6  or  more 
PR  experts 


Hi  gh  E.  Cirtis,  dean  of  the  eludes  the  mid-Atlantic  states 
Drake  University  School  of  of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
Journalism  since  the  School  was  Mai*ylan<l,  District  of  Columbia, 
founded  in  1962,  has  resigned  ^  irginia.  West  Virginia  as  well 
effective  June  1,  1969.  He  will  Buffalo  area  of  New 

continue  as  a  professor  of  jour-  ^ 

nalism  at  Drake  and  teach  * 

courses  in  the  field  of  magazines  Carpeiller  retires 
and  books.  Chicago 

*  *  *  Charles  C.  Carpenter  retired 

Mkri.r  E.  Edwards — from  Juiy  31  after  44  vears  of  serv- 

classitied  advertising  manager  to  ‘  International  Paper 

retail  advertising  manager  of  s^les  Company.  In  recent  years 
the  Racine  (Wis.)  Joiinial-  ^ad  been  senior  vicepresi- 
Times,  .succeeding  Atlee  H.  a,,,]  a  director  of  the  com- 
Bkatley,  who  has  retired  after  panv 


Edmi'nd  B.  Lambeth,  a  Nie- 
man  Fellow  at  Harvard  PJCT-dS 
and  a  menil)t>r  of  the  Gannett 
News  Service  staff  in  Washing¬ 
ton  for  six  years — named  asso¬ 
ciate  professor  of  journalism  to 
ilirect  the  Washington  graduate 
reporting  jirogram  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  .Missouri  School  of 
.lou  rnalism. 


(Passenger  Relations 
makes  the 
difference  on  Delta) 


Joan  Solomon,  formerly  a 
reporter  on  the  Detroit  Free 
Press — to  account  executive, 
Herliert  M.  Kraus  and  Com¬ 
pany,  public  relations,  Chicago. 


Jim  Lehrer,  political  writer 
for  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times 
Herald  since  1966,  has  lieen  pro¬ 
moted  to  city  editor.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Al  Hester,  who  resigned 
to  attend  graduate  school  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 


Cl.lFFORli  Cek.nU'K,  a  former 
education  editor  of  the  Santa 
Rarbara  (Calif.)  News-Press — 
now  chief  of  the  employe  infor¬ 
mation  division  in  the  Federal 
-\viation  Administration,  Wash¬ 
ington. 


William  R.  Wyatt,  former¬ 
ly  with  the  Bureau  of  Ailver- 
tising/ANPA  in  Chicago,  has 
been  named  vicepresident  and 
director  of  sales  for  Tuesday, 
Jack  McKinney,  former  monthly  newspaper  supplement. 
Philadelphia  Daily  News  sports 
writer  who  liecame  a  local  radio 
personality  with  a  late  evening 
talk  program,  has  left  the  sta¬ 
tion  to  join  the  Philadelphia 
Dulletm  as  a  feature  columnist. 


Gene  Foreman,  former  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Pine  Blaff 
(.\rk.)  Commercial,  has  joined 
the  Arkansas  Democrat  as  news 
editor.  Foreman,  who  served  as 
a  copy  eiiitor  for  the  New  York 
Times  prior  to  his  move  to  Pine  JoE  McGinnis,  Philadelphia 
Bluff  in  IJhi.'I,  replaces  Martin  Inquirer  feature  columnist,  has 
Holmes  as  Democrat  news  edi-  resigned  as  of  Septemlier  1  to 
tor.  Holmes  has  gone  to  the  write  a  book. 

Modesto  (Calif.)  Bee.  ♦  *  * 

*  *  *  Robert  B.  Day — named  man- 

Sam  Ragan — from  executive  ager  of  the  classified  advertising 
news  editor  of  the  Raleigh  department  of  the  New  Bmns- 
(N.  C.)  News  and  Observer,  to  wick  (N,  J.)  Home  News.  Prior 
iSunday  editor.  He  will  handle  to  joining  the  Home  News  in 
the  promotion  activities  of  the  September  1959  as  an  adver- 
two  jmblications,  and  continue  tising  sales  representative,  he 
his  Sunday  i-olumn,  “Southern  had  worked  in  the  Newark  Star 
•Accent.’’  Ledgers  advertising  department. 
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What’s  the  difference  between 
so-so  service  and  special  serv¬ 
ice?  It’s  people.  People  like  the 
6  or  more  of  our  16,000  em¬ 
ployees  you’ll  meet  on  your 
Delta  trip.  Special  people. 
People  who  genuinely  enjoy 
helping  you.  People  with  pride 
in  their  jobs.  They’re  the  dif¬ 
ference  that  makes  the  differ¬ 
ence.  Come  see! 


^  AND  COMSANY 


NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


TEmple  3-30J8 
KALEIGH,  N.  C. 
1807  McDonald  lane 


NATION-WlOE  PERSONAL  SERVICE 


Best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  air  travel 
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EIGHT 

type  faces 

TWELVE 

point  sizes 

5  to  72  pt.  range 

OVER  35 
lines  a  minute 

TOP 

typographic  quality 

What  else  could  we  call  it  but... 

SUPER-QUICK 


I  , 


■ 
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Try  our  Super-Quick  “aye”  test. 


You  can  easily  see  that  no  other  phototypesetter 
offers  this  combination  of  production-building  fea¬ 
tures.  A  wide-range  Linofilm  Super-Quick  can 
set  an  entire  newspaper- news.  ads.  classified - 
from  one  four-grid  setup.  Or  turn  out  a  variety  of 
commercial  composition  -  books,  publications, 


M 


job  work.  A  Mergenthaler  Production  Engineer 
can  show  you  how  a  low  cost  Super-Quick  can 
be  the  best  equipment  investment  you’ve  ever 
made.  Or  write  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company, 
Mergenthaler  Drive,  Plainview,  New  York  11803. 

Mergsnthsler  the 

_ _ _ total 

graphic  arts 

company 


DEEP-BROWN  BRICK  WALLS  are  highlighted  by  triangular  decora¬ 
tive  onyx  studded  columns  in  the  new  home  of  the  Billings  (Mont.) 
Gazette  which  stands  on  a  raised,  landscaped  terrace  in  a  downtown 


Billings  Gazette 
off  to  photogenic 
start  with  offset 

Billings,  Mont. 

The  milinuK  Gazette  is  oper¬ 
ating  in  its  new  building  and 
completely  photo-ofTset  plant 
near  the  heart  of  the  downtown 
area  in  Montana’s  largest  met¬ 
ropolitan  area. 

The  first  new-plant  edition 
carried  a  full-color  picture  of 
Henry  Obi  Coyote,  a  Crow  In¬ 
dian,  in  bright  ceremonial  dress 
with  blue  sky  background. 

The  two-story  home  of  the 
Gazette,  which  has  54,000 
weekday  and  55,000  Sunday 
circulation,  has  50,000  square 
feet  of  floor  space,  plus  base¬ 
ment. 

IndiMir  uutduurs 

In  an  indoor  courtyard,  visi¬ 
tors  may  see  a  bit  of  outdoors. 
The  land.'icaped  area,  20  by  30 
feet,  extemled  the  two  stories 
to  a  transpai-ent  skylight  cap. 

Brown,  gold  and  pumpkin 
are  the  principal  colors  in  the 
cariietetl,  public  areas  of  the 
interior. 

The  cold-type  composing  room 
with  a  Photon  560  Displaymas- 
ter,  two  713  Textmasters  and 
an  IBM  computer  is  located  at 
the  rear  of  the  news  and  adv'er- 
tising  departments. 

The  Goss  Metro  Offset  press 
has  five  printing  units,  two 
reversible  color  half-decks,  a 
double  delivery  Uniflow  2:1 
folder  with  upper  formers,  skip 
slitter  and  bay  window,  and 


reels-tensions-pasters,  with  com¬ 
puter  controls. 

The  lap  stream  conveyor 
leads  upward  from  the  folder 
into  the  secon<l  floor  mailing 
room.  Roller-top  conveyors  carry 
the  wrapped,  bagged  papers  to 
chutes  for  descent  to  trucks  in 
the  loading  docks. 

The  same  dock  area  will  ac¬ 
commodate  a  boxcar  of  news¬ 
print  for  unloading  into  the 
storage  area. 

The  office  of  Publisher  Strand 
Hilleboe,  the  circulation  and 
accounting  offices  and  a  lunch¬ 
eon  area  are  on  the  second  floor 
at  three  sides  of  the  atrium. 

The  Billings  Gazette  is  a 
division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

• 

Hoe  offset  press 
for  merged  papers 

The  Times-Reporter  at  Dov¬ 
er-New  Philadelphia,  Ohio,  is 
converting  to  offset  and  has 
orderetl  a  Lithomatic  press 
from  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

The  order  consists  of  four 
double  width  offset  units,  four 
color  cylinders,  one  double  2:1 
folder,  and  four  fully  automatic 
reel,  tension  ami  pa.ster  mech¬ 
anisms. 

According  to  Harry  S.  Horv- 
itz,  publishei',  the  press  order 
is  part  of  a  modernization  pro¬ 
gram.  The  \eu'  Philadelphia 
Timex  was  recently  merged  with 
the  Dailp  Reporter  into  the 
Times-Reporter. 

The  new  press  is  scheduled 
for  delivery  in  the  summer  of 
1969  and  will  be  housed  in  a 
new  building. 


Big  switch  is  on 

Montana’s  oldest 
daily  in  offset 


Offset  daily  newspapers  will 
soon  outnumber  letterpress 
dailies  in  Montana. 

The  Mixxouln  M LxxouliaH  was 
the  sixth  daily  newspaper  to 
convert  to  oflTset  production, 
and  the  Billings  Gazette  is  in 
the  process  of  conversion.  Six 
of  the  state’s  13  dailies  remain 
letterpress. 

The  Missoulian — lik»»  all  of 
Montana’s  offset  dailies — will 
l>e  printing  on  a  Goss  web  off¬ 
set  press.  A  5-unit  Urbanite 
has  been  installed  in  a  press¬ 
room  constructed  on  a  former 
parking  lot  at  the  rear  of  the 
existing  plant.  The  press  in¬ 
cludes  two  3/color  units  and 
one  folder,  and  prints  at  speeds 
up  to  40,000  papers  an  hour, 

Lloyd  G.  Schermer,  publisher, 
said  that  other  new  equipment 
will  be  installed  in  the  new 
addition  to  give  the  25,000 
circulation  daily  a  full  cold 
type-offset  operation.  The  40- 
page  Urbanite  replaced  a  3- 
deck  Goss  Duplex  Tubular  let- 
terpix'ss  with  a  capacity  of  24 
pages. 

The  Missoulian,  established 
in  1873,  is  the  oldest  daily 
newspaper  in  Montana.  It  is  a 
memlier  of  Lee  Newspapers. 

Composing  room  employees 
have  been  undergoing  training 
for  the  offset  process.  They 
have  been  taking  instructions 
also  in  tape  punching,  Data- 
Speed  transmission,  phototype¬ 
setting,  page  paste-up  and  ad 
markup. 


The  five  Urlwnite  units  were 
delivered  by  large  semi-trail¬ 
ers.  The  press  had  been  shipped 
to  Missoula  from  the  Goss 
manufacturing  plant  on  three 
railroad  flatcars. 


Onleiinial  switch 

The  Florence  (Ala.)  Times 
and  Tri-Cities  Haily,  covering 
four  Tennessee  Valley  commu¬ 
nities,  will  become  Alabama’s 
ninth  daily  offset  newspaper. 

Richard  N.  Hammell,  pub¬ 
lisher,  has  announced  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  3-unit  Urbanite  web 
offset  press  and  folder  from 
the  Goss  Company.  The  con¬ 
version  to  offset  by  the  Times 
will  be  completed  just  prior  to 
the  paper’s  one-hundredth  an- 


The  Saratoga  Springs  (N.Y.) 
Saratogian,  established  in  1854, 
has  un<iergone  a  $250,000  mod¬ 
ernization  program  which  was 
culminated  by  conversion  to 
offset  pro<iuction. 

Fred  G.  Eaton  is  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Gannett 
Group’s  evening  daily  now 
being  printed  on  a  6-unit  Goss 
Community  web  offset  press. 

Eaton  said  other  new  equip¬ 
ment  is  being  installed  in  the 
remodeled  pressroom  and  in  the 
composing  room,  including  the 
first  field  installation  of  Compu- 
graphic  phototypesetting  equip¬ 
ment. 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Goss  builds 
20  metros 
for  Glasgow 

Two  of  Scotland’s  largest  cir¬ 
culation  newspapers  will  convert 
to  offset  i)roduction  early  in 
1971. 

The  Daily  Record  and  the 
Sunday  Mail,  Glasgow,  will  lx? 
produced  by  International  Pub¬ 
lishing  Coi  p.  on  five  Metro-Offset 
web  offset  presses  from  the  Goss 
Company.  The  new  presses — 
each  composed  of  four  units — 
will  l>e  similar  in  design  to  the 
Goss  Metro  at  the  IPC  jilant  in 
Belfast,  Iieland. 

Hugh  Cudlii)p,  chairman  of 
IPC’s  newspaper  division,  said 
that  growth  in  circulation — now 
.">:}0,000  at  the  Daily  Record  and 
7fi7,f)0(l  at  the  Sunday  Mail — has 
made  present  facilities  in  Hope 
Street  inadeejuate.  IPC,  of  which 
the  Scottish  company  is  l)art, 
has  ac(|uired  a  ‘Slit  acre  site  at 
-Anderston  Quay,  an  area  of 
tilasgow  designated  by  the  news¬ 
paper  corporation  for  extensive 
redevelopment.  The  building 
planned  to  house  the  two  papers 
will  provide  some  .sejuare 

fwt  of  space. 


Kach  of  the  Goss  presses  will 
Ik*  composed  of  two  standard 
units,  two  3 /color  units,  one 
double  folder  and  three  digital 
Reel-Tension-Pasters  and  Pilots, 
for  a  total  of  20  units,  five 
double  folders  and  15  RTPs. 

The  Metro-Offset  is  a  double 
width  unit-style  press  with  a 
printing  speed  of  up  to  60,000 
j)apers  per  hour.  The  five  4-unit 
presses  in  Glasgow  will  provide 
the  papers  with  up  to  300,000 
l)apei  s  per  hour. 

C.  S.  (Pi)  Reilly,  president  of 
the  Goss  Company,  said  the  order 
from  IPC  is  the  largest  order 
for  .Metro-Offset  units  ever  re¬ 
ceived  from  a  single  customer. 
The  largest  previous  order  was 
from  the  St.  Petershury  (Fla.) 
T’/we.s*  and  Independent  for  10 
units,  he  .said. 

The  fiist  of  the  five  piesses 
has  l)een  scheduled  for  delivery 
in  February  of  1970.  Others  will 
follow  at  about  six-week  inter¬ 
vals. 

*  :|c  4c 

Ord<‘rs  from  l^iliii  Anierica 

Orders  from  Latin  .American 
puldishers  for  Goss  web  offset 
and  letterpress  e(|uipment  within 
the  past  year  have  reached  a 
total  of  more  than  $7  million. 

.Among  the  laigest  orders  for 
Goss-built  offset  })resses  are  two 
for  Metro-Offset  presses.  La 


Tecera  de  la  Hora,  60-year  old 
Santiago,  Chile,  daily  has 
ordered  a  4-unit  Metro-Offset 
and  folder  from  Goss. 

The  100,000-circulation  morn¬ 
ing  daily  sent  its  press  foreman 
to  the  United  States  for  first 
hand  training  on  Goss  web  offset 
presses,  and  several  offset  semin¬ 
ars  have  been  held  in  Chile  to 
familiarize  backshop  employees 
with  the  offset  process. 

.Another  Santiago  daily.  La 
Nacion,  has  placed  orders  for  a 
4-unit  Goss  Suburban  web  offset 
press  and  an  8-unit  Goss  Urban¬ 
ite  web  offset  press. 

La  Cronica,  Lima,  Peru,  daily 
has  also  ordered  a  Goss  4-unit 
Metro-Offset  i)ress  and  folder. 
The  daily  has  Iwth  morning  and 
evening  editions  with  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  1.59,818. 

Goss  Urbanite  web  offset 
l)resses  have  l)een  ordered  for 
Editora  da  Ilaliia,  Salvador, 
Brazil,  and  22  Urbanite  units 
and  two  folders  will  go  to  Col. 
Jose  Garcia  Valseca,  Mexico 
City,  Mexico.  The  largest  instal¬ 
lations  of  Goss  Urbanite  presses 
in  the  woi  ld  are  })laced  in  the  2.5 
printing  i)lants  of  Col.  Garcia 
Valseca,  where  31  of  Mexico’s 
daily  newspajjers  are  produced. 
Prior  to  this  year’s  orders,  more 
than  80  Urbanite  units  had  l)een 
installed  in  Col.  Garcia  Valseca’s 
plants. 


.Also  during  the  past  year,  an 
8-unit  Urbanite  and  folder  was 
sold  to  El  Porvenir,  Monten'ey, 
Mexico,  and  four  Urbanite  units 
for  addition  to  existing  presses 
at  El  Heraldo,  Mexico  City. 

Community  web  offset  presses 
have  been  ordered  by  .Joi-nal 
Noi'o  Hamburgo,  Porto  .Alegre, 
Brazil;  Empresna  .1.  Kazao, 
Santa  Maria,  Brazil;  Folha  de 
doias,  Goiania,  Brazil,  and  Jor- 
nnl  Paulisto,  Sao  Paulo,  Bi'azil. 

Goss  will  deliver  Suburban 
web  offset  presses  to  La  Prensa, 
San  Pedro  Sula,  Honduras;  and 
El  Porvenir,  Monterrey,  Alexico. 
• 

Hoe  names  Campbell 

Daniel  P.  Campbell  has  been 
appointed  sales  engineer  for  R. 
Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.  Raymond  R.  Dit¬ 
trich,  vicepresident  for  i)ress 
sales,  sai<l  Campbell  is  assignetl 
to  Hoe’s  midwest  sales  district 
with  headciuarters  in  Cbicag<». 
('amphell  was  formerly  with 
Wood  Industries. 

• 

For  paper  sl(»ra^e 

Hartford,  Conn. 

A  2,r)00-.square  foot  a<ldition 
to  the  Hartford  Timen  building 
is  under  construction  to  pro¬ 
vide  newsprint  storage  space. 
'I'he  one-story  building  is  cost¬ 
ing  .$100,000.' 


everybody  TALKS  about 
sharper  reproductions 
BEVERIDGE  SHOWS  you 
how  to  get  them. 

Being  talked  to  death  about  the  marvelous  reproduc¬ 
tions  and  better  printing  from  other  available  mats?  We 
don’t  think  it’s  possible  to  predetermine  mat  superiori¬ 
ties  by  talking  about  them.  Mat  molding  procedures, 
personnel  and  equipment  vary  from  plant  to  plant.  So 
do  the  results  you  get  from  any  mat.  That’s  why 
Beveridge  Mats  would  like  to  show  you  how  you  can 
improve  printing.  Let’s  get  together. 


New  Products  Division 

The  BEVERIDGE  PAPER  COMPANY 

705  W.  Washington  Street,  Indianapolis,  Indiana  46204 
Phone  (317)  635-4391 
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a^tlwl^ones. 


Ask  what  inks  they  use  with  their  big  web  offset  presses  for  metropolitan  newspapers.  Nine 
times  out  of  ten  they’ll  say  "U.S.  Web  Offset  Inks.”  And  not  just  the  big  ones.  Any  size  news  web 
offset  press  runs  better  and  prints  better  with  U.S.  Inks.  Because  of  their  high  quality  and  un¬ 
usual  uniformity  from  batch  to  batch.  That’s  why  they’re  the  best-selling  web  offset  inks  for 
newspapers  today.  You  get  great  on-press  performance  from  U.S.  web  offset  inks  in  black  or 
color,  heatset  or  non-heatset,  daily  newspaper  or  commercial  plant.  Write  for  a  sample  kit  for¬ 
mulated  for  your  press  and  paper  stock. 

United  States  Printing  Ink  Corporation  lUS 

343  Murray  Hill  Parkway,  E.  Rutherford,  N.J.;  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Charlotte,  N.C.;  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


'  r- 
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Big  switch 

(Continued  from  page  43) 


in  Florida 

The  Palm  Beach  Post-Times, 
the  daily  voice  of  the  West 
Palm  Beach — Palm  Beach  area 
which  includes  eipht  counties 
on  F'lorida’s  southeast  coast, 
has  completed  the  first  phase 
oi  an  expansion  in  Iwth  plant 
and  iiressroom  facilities. 

An  addition  to  the  Post- 
Times  building  has  increased 
floor  space  by  more  than  32 
percent.  A  new  pressroom  addi¬ 
tion  houses  a  3-unit  Goss  Metro- 
offset  press.  Two  more  Metro- 
unit  are  on  order  for  the  Perry 
newspaper. 

A  Goss  Suburban  offset 
press  has  been  enlarged  from 
24  to  32  page  capacity. 

Complete  air  conditioning 
and  humidity  control  have  been 
installed  in  an  existing  press- 
loom  housing  a  5-unit  Goss 
Headliner  letterpress  press, 
with  an  additional  installation 
of  Hynapure  ink-mist  filters  on 
all  units. 

Hurletron  equipment  has 
been  placed  on  both  the  Metro- 
Offset  and  Headliner  presses  to 
accommodate  SpectaColor  pre¬ 
print  material. 

The  Metro  was  specially 
built  for  Perry  Publications  by 
Goss  to  provide  a  23-9/16  inch 
cut-off  comparable  to  existing 
Headliner  letterpress  equip¬ 
ment. 

The  Post-Times  has  a  circu¬ 
lation,  morning  and  evening,  of 
more  than  70,000.  It  is  the  sec¬ 
ond  largest  of  the  Perry  Publi¬ 
cations  which  include  25  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  in 
Florida,  the  Freeport  Sews  in 
the  Bahamas,  All-Florida  Mag¬ 
azine  and  Palm  Beach  Life. 
The  Perrj’  plant  also  does  a 
commercial  printing  business. 

Fmtirely  cold  type 

Hubert  D.  Osteen,  publisher, 
has  announced  that  the  Semi¬ 


te, •  (S.C.)  Daily  Item  will  be 
converted  from  letterpress  to 
offset  printing  with  an  entirely 
cold  type  operation. 

Osteen  said  that  a  5-unit 
Goss  Urbanite  web  offset  press 
will  provide  the  evening  daily 
with  as  many  as  40,000  papers 
per  hour,  printing  up  to  40 
pages.  Two  color  units  will 
afford  almost  unlimited  spot 
and  process  color  capability 
throughout  the  paper,  Osteen 
.said. 

The  Item’s  publisher  said 
that  the  foundation  for  the 
new  press  will  be  extended  to 
permit  future  installation  of 
three  more  Urbanite  units  to 
increase  capacity  to  64  pages 
as  the  jjaper  continues  to  grow. 

The  Item  plant,  completed 
two  years  ago,  is  large  enough 
to  accommodate  all  of  the  new 
offset  equipment,  while  still  al¬ 
lowing  production  of  the  paper 
to  continue  on  old  letterpress 
equii)ment,  a  5-unit  Goss  Uni¬ 
versal  installed  in  1961  (four 
units)  and  1966  (a  unit  addi¬ 
tion  ) . 

New  equipment  will  inclu<le 
a  Chemco  roll  film  camera, 
automatic  offset  negative  jiroc- 
essor  and  conveyor,  Osteen 
said.  He  added  that  an  order 
has  been  placed  for  two  Photon 
Typesetters,  Model  260  (Ad- 
master)  and  Model  713-10 
(Textmaster)  equipment. 

The  Item  now  composes  all 
type,  body  matter  and  adver¬ 
tising  on  hot  metal  linecasting 
machines.  Seven  Linotype  ma¬ 
chines — four  of  them  tape  op- 
eiated — two  Ludlows  and  two 
Klrods  are  in  use,  but  all  of 
them  will  l)e  replaced. 

The  Item  was  founded  by 
the  present  publisher’s  father 
in  1894.  Its  circulation  has  now 
reached  14,000  and  is  expected 
to  pass  15,000  during  the  com¬ 
ing  year. 

‘New  look’  on  changeover 

A  new  two-story  addition  to 
the  HViM.sflM  (Wis.)  Daily  Rec¬ 
ord-Herald’s  plant  has  been 
completed  and  the  paper  con- 


William  Ginsberg  Associates 

ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS 

William  Gintbarq — Coniulting  Enginaar  •  Harold  Coopar  AIA  •  Robert  K.  Gintbe'q  PE 


Thirty-five  years  of 
service  exclusively 
to  the  newspaper 
industry  and 
the  graphic  arts. 

331  MADISON  AVENUE, 


a  CONSULTATION 

•  NEW  PLANT  DESIGN 
e  PLANT  EXPANSION 

•  MODERNIZATION 

e  CONSTRUCTION 
SUPERVISION 

NEW  YORK  17.  N.  Y. 


verted  to  offset  on  a  4-unit 
Goss  Metro.  Publisher  John  C. 
Sturtevant  pressed  a  button  on 
the  press’s  console  starting  the 
first  edition  of  the  61-year  old 
daily  to  be  printed  by  offset. 

Readers  of  the  Record-Her¬ 
ald  were  quick  to  notice  many 
style  changes  in  the  daily’s  new 
joi-mat.  The  front  page  was 
changed  to  eight  columns  and 
column  rules  were  removed 
from  inside  pages.  The  sports 
and  society  pages  have  become 
sections  with  cover  pages,  and 
new  Record-Herald  logos  mark 
all  special  pages. 

Other  equipment  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  department  includes 
an  .\ssociate<l  Press  Off  setter 
and  three  Photon  200  units. 
Within  a  few  years,  Sturtevant 
says,  all  text  type  will  lx*  set 
by  photocomposition.  “For  al¬ 
most  four  years  now,  about  80 
))ercent  of  our  advertising  lin¬ 
age  has  been  set  in  cold  type,’’ 
Sturtevant  said.  “Our  pages 
are  a  hundred  percent  paste¬ 
up.’’ 

The  Record-Herald  was 
founded  in  1907  by  the  present 
publisher’s  father,  the  late 
J.  L.  Sturtevant,  who  bought 
and  merged  the  town’s  two 
dailies,  the  Record  and  the 
Herald.  The  paper  has  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  21,309. 

Oirisimas  prrxmt 

The  Sanford  (N.C.)  Herald, 
a  9,600  circulation  afternoon 
daily,  has  set  I)eceml)er  26  as 
the  target  date  for  offset. 

Publisher  W.  E.  Horner  has 
announced  the  purchase  of  a 
seven-unit  28-i)age  Goss  Com¬ 
munity  press  with  Suburban 
folder  which  will  be  installed 
in  the  existing  three-floor,  15,- 
50!)  s<iuare-foot  plant. 

The  daily  will  go  cold-type 
at  the  same  time.  Two  Compu- 
graphic  model  4961’s  are  on 
Older  to  set  body  type,  other 
editorial  material  and  small  ad 
guts. 

Nearly  $200,000  in  new 
equipment  and  plant  modifica¬ 
tions  are  planned. 


CARGO 

For  Efficient  Newspaper  Operation 

CAPCO  Portable  Ink  Fountain 
CAPCO  Color  Separator 
CAPCO  Roller  Grinder 
CAPCO  Rewinder 
CAPCO  Core  Stripper 
CAPCO  Face-O-Type  Machine 
CAPCO  Plate  Gauge 

Capital  Tool  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

SOUO  Calvert  Road  •  Colleie  Park,  Md. 
Phone  864-7677 


60,000  Booth 
paper  orders 
8  headliners 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

The  135-year  old  Kalamazoo 
Gazette  is  undergoing  a  modern¬ 
ization  program. 

Ralph  H.  Bastien  Jr.,  general 
manager,  has  announced  the 
purchase  of  an  8-unit  Headliner 
Mark  II  press  and  double  3:2 
folder  from  the  Goss  Company. 
The  order  also  includes  one  color 
cylinder,  two  half-decks  and 
eight  Reel-Tension-Pasters 
equipped  the  Goss  Digital  Paster 
Pilot. 

The  Gazette,  established  in 
1833,  is  a  member  of  Booth 
Newspapers,  a  group  of  nine 
Michigan  dailies.  It  has  an  eve¬ 
ning  circulation  close  to  60,000. 

“The  new  equipment  will  af¬ 
ford  us  the  latest  in  fine  quality 
printing  at  high  speeds,  with 
flexibility  in  the  use  of  ROP 
color,  as  well  as  process  color  for 
editorial  and  advertising  needs,’’ 
Bastien  said.  “The  Goss  Head¬ 
liner  Mark  II  will  provide  us 
with  press  speeds  up  to  70,000 
papers  per  hour,  delivering  80 
pages  straight  or  144  pages 
collect.’’ 

Accessory  atided 
for  bottom  nrap 

The  Packaging  Systems  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Midstates  Steel  &  Wire 
Co.,  Crawfordsville,  Indiana,  has 
introduced  an  accessory  item  in¬ 
to  its  line  of  Twistrap  automatic 
equipment  for  newspapers.  The 
Model  6-151  Automatic  Bottom 
Wrap  Machine  is  built  to  ac- 
comiJany  the  complete  line  of 
Automatic  “Twistrap”  Systems. 

The  com|)act  unit,  measuring 
23"  X  31"  is  intended  for  use 
with  standard  newspaper  ma¬ 
chines  using  cut  sheet  Kraft 
paper  14"  x  17".  Other  sheet 
sizes  may  be  substituted  through 
a  simple  adjustment.  By  using 
sheet  stock,  valuable  space  is 
saved. 

• 

Building  enlarged 

Lawrknce,  Kans. 

Construction  has  begun  on 
an  8,000-square  foot  addition  to 
the  Lawrence  Journal-World 
building.  The  extension  will  be 
a  two-story  addition  south  of 
the  present  structure  occupy¬ 
ing  almost  one-half  of  an  area 
now  ser\’ing  as  a  parking  lot. 
The  a<idition  will  provide  new 
and  larger  quarters  for  the 
vews  and  advertising  depart¬ 
ments,  new  darkrooms  for  the 
photography  department,  an 
expanded  stereotype  room  and 
a  larger  mail  room. 
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COMPUGRAPHIC  has  YOUR  Phototypesetting 
Needs  in  FOCUS 

compugraphic 

66  CONCORD  STREET  •  W ILMINGTON  •  MASSACHUSETTS  01887  CORPORATION 


46  editors  agree: 
they  like  offset 


17,000  SQUARE  FEET  of  space  will  provide  working  room,  with 
some  TO  spare,  for  the  Wabash  (Ind.)  Plain  Dealer  when  this  new 
building  is  occupied.  Joe  H.  Nixon,  president  of  the  publishing 
company,  said  the  plans  call  for  completion  in  December. 


All  46  editors  and  publishers 
who  took  part  in  a  recent  .\sso- 
ciated  Press  Managing  Editors 
.\ssociation  surv’ey  on  changing 
from  letterpress  to  offset  print¬ 
ing  agree  on  one  point: 

They  like  offset  l)etter. 

With  some  of  them,  their  an¬ 
swers  suggested  it  was  a  case  of 
it  sure  feels  good  when  it  stops 
hurting. 

The  survey  was  conducted  by 
Duane  Bowler,  editor  of  the 
liillingii  (Mont.)  Gazette  and 
chairman  of  an  offset  subcom¬ 
mittee  of  APME’s  Production 
Processes  Committee.  Larry 
Jinks,  managing  editor  of  the 
Miami  Herald,  is  chairman  of 
the  full  committee. 

Bowler’s  sulTcommittee  report 
passes  on  a  variety  of  expert 
opinions  on  how  to  make  the 
shift  to  offset. 

For  example: 

“Care  must  be  taken  to  make 
sure  newsr<K>m  jiersonnel  are 
well  schooled  in  photo  offset  be¬ 
fore  the  changeover.  .  .  .” 

“Training  or  retraining  of 
photographers  is  a  must  .  . 

“Hostility  toward  the  new 
process  by  diehard  hot  lead 
print*'rs  can  Ik-  a  serious  prob¬ 
lem  .  . 

“Eliminate  any  personnel  not 
in  sympathy  with  change  as  soon 
as  possible,  if  po.ssible  .  . 

“Bring  an  expert  into  the 
newsroom  for  at  least  a  week.’’ 


A  recurrent  theme  in  the  sur¬ 
vey  responses  is  adequate  pre¬ 
paration.  Time  after  time,  edi¬ 
tors  stressed  the  importance  of 
training  personnel  thoroughly 
and  becoming  familiar  with 
equipment. 

Several  suggested  that  editors 
should  avoid  tricky  makeup  and 
special  visual  effects  in  the  early 
stages  of  using  offset. 

Quality  control  in  taking  and 
developing  pictures  was  another 
point  of  emphasis. 

“You  can’t  overemphasize 
proper  darkroom  training  and 
cleanliness  in  the  darkroom,”  one 
editor  commented. 

Another  put  it  this  way: 

“Be  extremely  careful  of  the 
quality  of  the  photos  you  u.se. 
The  good  ones  are  far  superior 
in  offset.  But  the  bad  ones  look 
ab.solutely  hoi  rible.” 

DisugreeiiienI  on  cost 

One  point  of  disagreement  was 
the  relative  cost  of  offset  and 
letterpress  operations. 

After  quoting  an  editor  who 
found  offset  more  economical, 
Bowler  noted,  “There  was  con- 
sidei-able  di.sagreement  on  this 
point,  and  most  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  felt  that  offs<-t  is  no  less 
expensive  than  letterpress.” 

Surprisingly,  the  survey  found 
that  switching  to  off.set  had  little 
effect  on  deadlines.  .Many  editors 
said  they  found  it  easier  to  get 


later  news  into  their  pages  l)e- 
cause  steps  are  fewer  in  the 
offset  process. 

Most  of  the  papers  surveyed 
do  little  or  no  making  over  of 
pages. 

As  expected,  the  attractive 
appearance  offset  offers  was  a 
big  plus  factor  with  the  editors 
participating  in  the  survey. 

• 

Export  chief  iiamefl 

Seattle 

Peter  Powell,  Seattle  manager, 
Powell  River-Alberni  Sales  Cor¬ 
poration,  will  transfer  shortly  to 
assume  a  post  with  Export  Sales 
Company  in  Vancouver,  British 
Columbia.  In  this  new  role  he 
will  be  involved  in  handling  Mac¬ 
Millan  Bloedel  Limited  news¬ 
print  in  the  Far  East.  Powell 
has  l)een  with  the  sales  corpora¬ 
tion  for  10  years.  He  became 
manager  of  Northwest  opera¬ 
tions  in  -April,  196.1. 

Plant  security 
guard  increased 

St.  Pax'L 

To  iTrovide  additional  plant 
security,  uniformed  and  armed 
guards  are  patrolling  the  IJm- 
patrk  and  Pioneer  Prexs  plant 
and  annex,  mainly  on  evenings 
and  weekends. 

The  guard  protection  is  a  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  .Midwest  Patrol,  a 
national  firm  with  head(|uart<*rs 
in  St.  Paul.  It  is  the  largest 
locally  owiif-d  and  opeiated 
.security  fiini  in  the  .Midwe.st. 


Markup  time  cut 
in  Fototronic  system 

Fresno,  Calif. 

Photocomposition  has  replaced 
a  nearly  new  hot  metal  com¬ 
posing  room  here  in  the  work¬ 
rooms  of  the  Frexno  Guide. 

Speed,  an  inherent  character¬ 
istic  of  photocomposition,  was 
not  the  most  important  factor  in 
the  selection  of  an  Intertype 
Fototronic  Typesetting  System, 
says  the  Guide’s  president.  Bill 
Spaulding.  “Getting  composition 
that  is  easy  and  quickly  handled 
at  the  paste-up  table  is  what 
counts,”  he  says. 

Spaulding  and  his  general 
manager.  Bill  Cole,  said  the 
Guide’s  hot  metal  composing 
room  was  almost  new,  but  it 
became  apparent  there  was  a 
major  cost-saving  potential  in 
switching  to  photocomposition. 

They  decided  on  the  Intertype 
Fototronic  Typesetting  System 
for  the  paper’s  display  work  be¬ 
cause  Fototronic  had  the  right 
combination  of  speed  and  key¬ 
board  versatility  to  achieve  the 
lowest  cost  in  obtaining  type 
images  on  a  printing  plate.  Foto¬ 
tronic  Keylward  consoles  pro¬ 
vide  immediate  access  to  the  two 
120-charactc‘r  fonts  on  each  type 
disc.  -All  discs  prwluce  19  differ¬ 
ent  point  size. 

Sav'ings  in  the  paste-up  opera¬ 
tion  are  impressive,  according 
to  Spaulding.  .Average  makeup 
time  for  a  full  page  ad  has 
(Iropi)e(i  from  six  to  less  than 
two  hours. 
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Does  your  plant 
spend  almost  35  minutes 
printing  and  etching  a  plate? 
Kerens  how  to  cut  that 
to  less  than  20! 


Presensitized  Micro-Metal  and  its  automatic 
Processor  will  reduce  printing  room  time  by 
33%  ...  from  over  15  minutes  to  10.  And 
Hi-Speed  Etchant  for  Micro-Metal  cuts  etch¬ 
ing  time  in  half  . . .  from  an  average  of  18 
minutes  to  9  per  plate.  Add  that  up  ...  33 
minutes  to  19  minutes!  That’s  something 
to  think  about.  Call  your  Rolled  Plate  repre¬ 
sentative  for  a  demonstration  of  this  new 
zinc  platemaking  system. 


ROLLED  PLATE  METAL  COMPANY 

DIVISION  OF  lALL  SNOTHCnS  COMPANY  I  N  C  O  P  P  O  R  A  T  K  O 

BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK  11231 


UNDER  CONSTRUCTION — This  new  home  for  the  Greenville  (Tex.) 
Herald-Banner,  11,000-circulation  daily  in  the  Harte-Hanks  group, 
will  more  than  double  the  paper's  present  floor  space  and  provide 
room  for  expansion.  Matt  Sheley  is  publisher. 


Swedish  firm  will  put 
offset  in  satellite  plant 


Sweden’s  largest  newspaper 
company  is  installing  a  nine-unit 
Crabtree  Crusader  Mark  II 
double-width  web  offset  press. 

The  order  went  to  the  R.  W. 
Crabtree  Group  of  Companies 
from  Dagens  Xyheters  B 
Stockholm,  proprietors  of  the 
afternoon  Expressen  and  the 
morning  Dngeiis  Syheter. 

This  is  the  largest  single  ex¬ 
port  order  ever  placed  for  a  web 
offset  press  in  Britain. 

Scheduled  for  delivery  in  18 
months,  the  press  will  Ik*  de¬ 
signed  by  Crabtree  in  London, 
and  built  at  their  Water  Lane 
works  in  Leeds. 

It  will  be  installed  at  a  satel¬ 
lite  plant  at  Dagens  Xyheters  at 
Jonkoping  in  Southern  Sweden, 
replacing  an  eight-unit  Crabtree 
rotary  letterpress  put  into  the 
Stockholm  plant  early  in  the 
Hl.jOs  and  later  rebuilt  and  in¬ 
stalled  at  Jonkoping. 

The  new  press  will  compri.se 
nine  black  perfecting  units.  This 
is  to  enable  ink  adju.-^tments  to 
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fNOINIIllS  •  MACHINISTS 
TIUCKMEN*  RIGGERS 

CitimaiUl  ^ioen 

55  Fourth  Stroot 
Brooklyn  31,  N.Y. 


be  pre-set  fi'om  computer  read¬ 
out. 

Provision  is  l)eing  made  for 
the  addition  of  further  black  and 
color  units,  together  with  two 
extra  reelstands  and  another 
folder. 

The  press  will  Ik*  of  balcony- 
type  construction  and  will  Ik* 
supported  on  a  cast  iron  sub¬ 
structure. 

It  will  have  a  maximum  width 
of  fi"  an  overall  height  of  33' 
and  a  length  of  "I!'.  It  will  have 
a  total  distributed  weight  of 
400  tons. 

The  press  will  Ik*  able  to  ac¬ 
commodate  a  maximum  web 
width  of  6.’>"  with  a  nominal 
cut-off  of  22.047"  and  will  have 
a  top  mechanical  si)eed  of  30,- 
000  r.i).h.  or  00,000  c.p.h. 

It  will  Ik*  able  to  produce  up 
to  128  pages  tabloid  with  double 
jjroduction  single  delivery,  up  to 
01  pages  with  double  profluction 
double  delivery  or  eiiuivalent 
broadsheet  pro<lucts. 

Black  printing  tinilK 

The  black  perfecting  units  will 
Ik-  of  arch-type  blanket  to 
idanket  design  with  solid  steel 
plate  and  blanket  cylinders  run¬ 
ning  in  bearer  contact. 

The  inking  system  of  each 
printing  couple  will  comprise 
two  plaU*  inkers,  three  distribu¬ 
tion  drums,  two  of  which  will 
reciprwate,  an<l  four  distribu¬ 
tion  rollers  with  automatic- 
pump  inking  rather  than  film 
inking.  Full  jirovision  will  be 
made  for  washing  up. 

The  dampening  system  will 
consist  of  one  master  unit  with 
storage  tank,  regulators  and 
pumps  together  with  18  slave 
units — one  for  each  black  print¬ 
ing  unit  and  one  for  color 
coujde.  Kach  damping  roller  will 


have  variable  speed  drive,  and 
the  system  will  also  be  designed 
to  allow  the  flow  of  dampening 
fluid  to  be  ad.iusted  across  the 
width  of  the  unit. 

The  printing  cylinders,  plate 
inkers  and  dampening  systems 
on  each  unit  will  all  be  capable 
of  being  pneumatically  tripped 
independently  of  the  rest  of  the 
press. 

The  plate  and  center  drums  in 
each  ink  distribution  system  will 
be  water-cooled. 

Plate  cylinders  throughout  the 
press  will  all  be  ecjuipped  with 
circumferential  and  lateral 
registei's,  those  for  the  color 
satellite  units  b**ing  motor- 
operated. 

('ulor  sali-llile  units 

The  four  color  non-perfect¬ 
ing  satellite  units  will  have  large 


common  impression  cylinders. 
Their  inking  and  dampening 
systems  will  be  similar  to  those 
on  the  black  units,  as  will  the 
water  cooling  arrangements  on 
the  distribution  drums. 

One  black  unit,  one  color  satel¬ 
lite  unit  and  one  reelstand  will 
l)e  mounted  at  right  angles  to 
the  main  j)ress  line. 

The  press  will  Ik*  used  initially 
only  to  print  the  main  part  of 
the  circulation  for  Southern 
Sweden  of  the  tabloid  Expressen, 
which  has  a  dail.v  run  of  be¬ 
tween  180,000  and  230,000  copies 
at  Jonkoping,  using  editorial 
matter,  transmitted  from  Stock¬ 
holm. 

It  might  eventually  pre-print 
the  Sunday  color  supplement  for 
all  Sweden,  l)etween  700,000  and 
800,000  coi)ies. 


»»»»»»  G  k  •  •••• 
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A  FIRST — Pontdnd  (Calif.)  Herald-Nowj  printers  Doug  Calton  (left) 
and  Jim  Rowe  train  on  the  Automix  Keyboard,  The  Herald-News, 
converted  to  offset,  is  reportedly  the  first  daily  newspaper  to  install 
the  Automix  Keyboard  which  is  designed  to  take  full  advantage  of 
the  capabilities  of  the  Photon  713-20.  Two  Automix  keyboards  are 
being  used  to  set  all  the  display  type  and  most  of  the  text  matter, 
according  to  Phil  Buckner,  publisher.  Automix  keyboards  are  de¬ 
signed  for  mixed  typesetting  when  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
Photon  713.  Production  in  the  Renton,  Washington,  plant  Is  being 
doubled,  according  to  Thomas  J.  Coad,  Automix  president. 
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R)r  top  peifonnance 

backup  makes  the 

difference ! 


Race  car  drivers  rely  on  their  pit  crews  for  backup  just  as  stereotypers  can 
count  on  Burgess  for  backup.  Burgess  means  top  capability  all  the  way  .  .  . 
research  and  development,  production  and  inspection,  and  field  service 
right  in  your  plant.  Burgess  mats  help  you  make  a  good  impression. 

get  the  Burgess  backup 

MORE  U.S.  NEWSPAPERS  USE  BURGESS  MATS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  KIND 


N  e  ’ 

wici.0  4»«rM4y, 


Floor  recovered 
without  disrupting 
800  in  their  jobs 

“All  The  News  That’s  Fit  To 


THREE- STAGE  PROJECT — Construction  has  begun  on  this  building 
tor  the  Willoughby  (Ohio)  News-Herald  which  has  been  designed 
by  local  architects,  Edwin  M.  Stitt  and  Rudolph  J,  Orgler.  The  first 
phase  will  be  the  first  floor  (at  left),  to  be  followed  by  the  produc¬ 
tion  wing  (at  right),  then  the  addition  of  a  second  floor  on  the  main 
structure.  Alan  G.  Nicholas,  formerly  of  the  Pittsbugh  Sun-Telegraph 
and  Baltimore  News-American,  is  general  manager  of  the  News- 
Herald. 


Print”  is  the  time-honored 
motto  of  the  \’eiv  York  Timeii 
newspaper.  And  the  news  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  printed  in  the 
midst  of  an  extensive  floor  re¬ 
modeling  project  in  the  paper’s 
composing  rooms.  It  was  ac¬ 
complished  in  record  time  by 
Hercules  Flooring  Company. 

Unlike  other  commercial  en¬ 
terprises  that  can  be  closed 
down  completely  for  short  peri¬ 
ods  of  time  or  can  be  achieved 
at  night,  the  Times  project  had 
to  be  plotted  around  a  24-hour 
composing  room  schedule  with¬ 
out  interrupting  the  work  flow 
of  more  than  800  employees. 

In  addition  to  the  demands 
of  handling  the  flow  of  daily 


asbestos  tile,  that  was  installed 
by  Hercules  in  1958,  had  per¬ 
formed  so  well  over  the  years, 
the  new  and  improved  version 
of  this  product.  Super  Tuff-Tex, 
was  specified  for  the  new  in¬ 
stallation. 

.\ll  Machinery  .Moved 

This  quarter-inch  tile  is  en¬ 
gineered  to  withstand  grease 
and  heavy  machinery  while 
offering  comfort  and  good  looks 
in  industrial  aieas. 

The  project  involving  16,000 
square  feet,  was  divided  into 
four  phases;  removal  of  old 
flooring,  preparation  of  sub¬ 


floor,  installation  of  new  floor¬ 
ing  and  follow-up  maintenance 
procedures. 

The  crews  tackled  the  job 
three  bays  at  a  time.  All  mov¬ 
able  machinery  was  shoved  off 
to  one  side  and  a  three-bay 
area  was  sui  rounded  by  special 
six-foot  square  canvas  screens. 
These  not  only  protected  nearby 
workers  from  flying  debris,  but 
also  helped  detract  attention 
from  work  in  progress. 

The  removal  of  the  original 
Tuff-Tex  floor  tile  was  ac¬ 
complished  with  special  pipe 
scrapers,  electric  tile  removers 
and  electric  hammers. 


news,  the  composing  room  ob¬ 
serves  at  least  one  closing  every 
day  for  the  10  special  sections 
that  are  included  in  the  Sun- 
ilay  edition. 

Because  Flintkote  Tuflf-Tex 


OFFSET  ADVICE — Bill  Langman,  left,  and  Robert  Braun,  center,  both 
from  Wall  Street  Journal  regional  plants,  discuss  a  printing  plate 
operation  with  John  McCall,  pressroom  superintendent  of  the  New 
Castle  (Pa.)  News.  Langman,  assistant  production  manager  for  the 
Journal's  Dallas  plant,  and  Braun,  pressroom  foreman  of  the  High¬ 
land  Park,  III.,  plant  were  visiting  the  News  to  observe  the  operation 
of  the  newly-installed  Goss  Metro  offset  press.  The  Journal  was 
installing  one  in  its  Highland  plant. 


Color  prints 
for  tv  sent 
by  telephone 

Toho  Dcnki  Co.  of  Tokyo  is 
operating  a  color-to-color  Wire- 
photo  transmitter  and  receiver. 

The  equipment  is  designed  pri¬ 
marily  for  use  by  television  sta¬ 
tions  broadcasting  newspictures 
in  color. 

The  transmitter  can  send  a 
2‘/4  by  ;i*/i  inch  color  print  in 
seven  minutes  over  a  standard 
telephone  line  with  band  width 
of  3,000  cycles  per  second 
(roughly  that  of  the  human 
voice). 

The  receiver  employs  a  color 
pack  film  (Type  108),  made  by 
Polaroid  Corp.  of  Cambridge, 
.Mass.,  and  automatically  pro¬ 
duces  a  color  print  after  the 
regular  60-second  development 
time  for  Polaroid  color  prints. 

The  only  manual  operations 
involved  are  the  placing  of  the 
color  print  on  the  drum  at  the 
transmitting  end  and  the  un¬ 
loading  of  the  print  from  an 
eight-print  color  film  i»ack  at  the 
receiving  end. 

The  transmitter  is  jjortable, 
being  only  32  by  48  by  20  centi¬ 
meters  (12.6  X  18.9  X  7.9  inches) 
in  size  and  21  kilograms  (46.3 
pounds)  in  weight. 

The  receiver,  however,  is  sta- 
tionaiy.  It  is  65  by  42  by  47.1 
centimeters  (2.').6  x  16.5  x  18.5 
inches)  in  size  and  weighs  77 
kilograms  (169.75  pounds). 

Toho  Denki,  an  alliliate  of 
•Matsushita  Electric  Industrial 
('o.,  said  it  has  started  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  new  equipment.  One 
set  is  for  the  .As.swiateil  Press, 
which  Toho  Oenki  said  would  be 
the  first  of  the  new  color-to-color 
units  to  be  exported. 
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equipment  is  eliminated. 

So,  if  you  want  to  take  full 
advantage  of  your  offset 
operation — or  are  thinking  about 
switching  to  offset — investigate 
the  time  and  money-saving 
potential  of  the  Hoe  Econ-O-Lith 
process.  Precision  built  to  Hoe 
standards  of  engineering,  the 
Econ-O-Lith  process  is  the  most 


The  aluminum 
offset  plate 
containing 
this  halftone 
was  produced  by  the 
conventional  method. 
The  negative  was 
first  developed, 
then  washed, 
then  fixed, 
then  rinsed, 
then  dried, 
then  opaqued, 
then  masked. 

Then  burned  in, 
desensitized, 
developed, 
washed  and 
lacquered. 


The  Econ-O-Lith  process,  with  Furth 

silver  diffusion  transfer  your  ei 

negatives  and  COPYRAPID®  can  be 

aluminum  offset  plates  developed  7'  x  7' 
by  Agfa-Gevaert,  accurately  opaqui 

reproduces  line  work,  screened 
halftones,  repro  proofs,  etc.,  in 
simple  steps  that  require  no  previous 
plate-making  experience.  And  over-all  cost 
per  plate  is  well  below  that  of  other  methods. 


Further,  with  the  Econ-O-Lith, 
your  entire  plate-making  facilities 
can  be  accommodated  in  a 
7'  X  7'  area,  since  developing, 
opaquing,  rinsing,  and  drying 


profitable  single  investment  a 
newspaper  publisher  or  offset 
printer  can  make.  Contact  Hoe 
today  for  a  demonstration. 


„  I  Agfa-Gevaert 

Manufacturers  of 
Photo  Products 


■  ■  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc., 

HlJt  910  East  138th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10454 


The  plate  containing  this 
halftone  was  produced 
by  the  Hoe  Econ-O-Lith 
process  in  three  minutes. 
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T he  New 


underblanket  for  newspaper  presses 
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•  Successor  to  the  old-fashioned  cork  blanket 

•  Lasts  longer 

•  Protects  top  blanket  better 

•  Insures  sharper,  cleaner  reproduction 

•  Resists  wraps 


New  from  Tingue  Brown— a  better  kind  of  letterpress 
underblanket  that  compresses  under  pressure,  fully 
recovers  original  form  as  soon  as  pressure  is  re¬ 
moved.  Made  of  “Polyfibron”*  base,  a  polymer-im¬ 
pregnated  cellular  material  sandwiched  between  two 
layers  of  tough  synthetic  material,  the  “COROCEL” 
blanket  contains  millions  of  microscopic  air  cells  that 
cushion  impression  impact... shrug  off  hard  smashes 
...spring  back  after  a  wrap. 


•Ropr.  TM  of  W.  R.  Graco  &  Co. 


The  “COROCEL”  blanket’s  compressibility  and  resil¬ 
ience  insure  against  indentation  or  embossing,  afford 
extreme  accuracy  of  gauge  over  its  entire  area.  You 
get  longer  underblanket  mileage,  and  better  protec¬ 
tion  of  your  expensive  top  blanket  with  “COROCEL” 
in  the  packing. 

This  type  of  blanket  has  a  long  record  of  successful 
performance  on  publication  presses,  where  compress¬ 
ibility  and  gauge  uniformity  are  prime  requisites,  and 
has  been  thoroughly  proved  in  newspaper  plants. 


For  sample  and  full  details,  contact  your  nearest  Tingue  Brown  office. 


TINGUE 

BROWN  & 


1765CarterAvenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10457  •  212— CY9-8800 

■  1227  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois  60605  •  312 — HA  7-0083 

■  147  North  Mission  Road,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  90033  •  213 — AN  4-4020 

Oa  1328  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  94103  •  415 — 621-8873 

■  ■  507  Bishop  St.,  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30318  •  404-351-3864 

Canadian  Sales  Agents:  ROSS  WHITEHEAD  &  CO.  LTD.,  Montreal 


Third  project 
in  20  years 
for  Ohio  daily 

Elyria,  Ohio 

Otto  B.  Schoepfle,  president 
of  the  Chronicle-Telegram,  has 
announced  a  modernization  pro¬ 
gram  that  includes  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  piessroom  to  house 
a  five-unit  Goss-Metro  Offset 
Press. 

Lockwood  Greene  Engineers, 
Inc.  of  New  York  designed  the 
pressroom  addition  and  will  as¬ 
sist  in  engineering  the  new 
equipment. 

Conversion  to  the  new  print¬ 
ing  method  will  make  the 
Chronicle-Telegram,  with  circu¬ 
lation  in  excess  of  30,000,  the 
largest  newspaper  in  Ohio  en¬ 
gaged  in  offset  production. 

Deliver^'  of  the  new  press  will 
l)egin  in  January  and  February 
and  production  is  scheduled  to 
stait  in  late  summer  or  early 
fall  of  ISM!!). 

The  press  will  be  capable  of 
producing  00,000  papers  per 
hour,  up  to  80  pages  in  size.  Its 
speed  will  l)e  more  than  double 
the  capacity  of  the  Chronicle- 
Telegiam’s  |)resent  pres.ses. 


The  30-by-99  foot  expansion 
will  have  enough  room  for  four 
more  press  units  to  be  added. 

Equipment  changes  have  l)een 
underway  for  more  than  a  year 
to  convert  many  of  the  paper’s 
processes  fi  om  hot  metal  type  to 
photocomposition. 

This  will  l)e  the  third  major 
expansion  of  the  Chronicle-Tele¬ 
gram  in  less  than  20  years.  The 
first  big  expansion  was  in  1951 
when  the  Chronicle-Telegram 
moved  to  its  present  site  at  East 
.\venue  and  Third  Street.  The 
second  major  change  was  made 
in  1962  when  the  second  floor  of 
the  present  building,  previously 
leased  to  outside  tenants,  was 
taken  over  for  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction. 

Improving  downtown 

“The  Chronicle-Telegram  has 
done  more  than  any  other  force 
to  redevelop  downtown  Elyria 
and  set  an  example  for  our  com¬ 
munity,’’  Schoepfle  said.  “We 
know  our  readers  appreciate  the 
excellence  of  our  product.  Ob¬ 
viously  this  $1.5  million  invest¬ 
ment  represents  added  confidence 
and  an  opportunity  to  provide 
an  even  better  product.” 

Schoepfle  is  president  of 
Lorain  County  Printing  &  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  publishers  of 
the  Chronicle-Telegram.  Arthur 
I).  Hudnutt  is  vicepresident. 


Houston  Chronicle 
buildings  joined 
in  next  project 

Houston 

In  keeping  with  what  he 
termed  “another  step  in  pace 
with  the  present  and  projected 
growth  of  the  city,”  Houston 
Chronicle  president  Frank  E. 
Warren  announced  a  moderni¬ 
zation  program  for  the  two  ex¬ 
isting  Chronicle  Buildings. 

The  Chronicle  and  Milam 
Buildings,  which  occupy  the 
south  part  of  the  Chronicle- 
owned  block  bounded  by  Texas, 
Travis,  Prairie  and  Milam,  will 
be  entirely  refaced  and  com¬ 
bined  into  one  office  building. 

Automatic  elevators  will  be 
installed  in  the  entrance  and 
lobby  to  be  located  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  block  on  Texas  where 
the  two  structures  join. 

The  building  will  be  refaced 
in  marble,  fixed  gla.ss  and 
stainless-steel  trim.  The  mod¬ 
ernization  program  also  calls 
for  remodeling  the  space  uti¬ 
lized  by  the  Chronicle’s  editor¬ 
ial,  circulation,  advertising  and 
business  offices. 

The  two  10-story  buildings 
have  a  total  of  about  270,000 


feet  of  office  space.  The  mod¬ 
ernization  program  for  these 
buildings  will  begin  upon  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Chronicle’s  new 
production  plant  now  under 
way  on  the  noith  half  of  the 
Chronicle  block. 

A  four-story  structure,  the- 
production  plant  will  house  the 
pressroom,  mail  room,  compos¬ 
ing  room,  engraving,  stereotype 
and  service  departments.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  high  ceilings  and' 
thick  support  structure  needed 
for  the  expanded  plant  produc¬ 
tion  facilities,  it  will  be  as  tall 
as  the  seventh  floor  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  Chronicle  Building. 

Founded  in  1901,  in  a  three- 
story  building  at  1009  Texas 
.Avenue,  the  Chronicle  moved 
into  its  present  home  on  Texas 
and  Travis  in  1910,  and  through 
the  years  has  added  space  on 
the  block. 

E.  W.  Slater  is  architect  for 
the  building  piogram. 

• 

General  foreman 

Memphis 

Vernon  H.  O’Quinn  has  been 
appointed  general  foreman  in 
the  composing  department  at 
the  Memphis  Publishing  Co. 
(Commercial  Appeal  and  Press- 
Scimitar).  He  has  been  work¬ 
ing  at  the  Kingsport  Times- 
Seu’s  and  Spartanburg  (S.C.) 
Herald-Jou  rnal. 


Enginaaring  Datign  by  Uhl.  Hall  &  Rich,  partnarthip  attiliala  of  Chat.  T.  Main.  Inc. 


New  plant  of 
Daily  Press  and  Times-Herald, 
Newport  News-Hampton,\^. 


i\4AlNr 

CHAS.T.  A\AIN  INC. 
Engineers 

Boston  •  Charlotte 
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PROMOTION 


Color  on  stage  in  Madison  Square  Garden 


A  view  of  the  grand  stage  in  Pelt  Forum  where  judges  selected  win¬ 
ners  in  the  12th  annual  E&P  Newspaper  Color  Awards  Competition. 


Ry  (ieorfis*  ^  ill 

The  giant,  semi-circular  stage 
of  Madison  Sciuare  Garden’s  Felt 
Forum  featured  a  new  and  ex¬ 
citing  act  last  week. 

The  Klieg-lighted,  terrazzo- 
paved  arena  that  had  played 
host  to  actors,  dancers,  musi¬ 
cians,  and  assorted  athletic  con¬ 
tests  was  the  scene  of  a  caval¬ 
cade  of  color — the  judging  of  the 
12th  annual  Kditor  &  Pi’blishek 
Newspaper  Color  .Awards  Com¬ 
petition. 

Constant  growth  of  color 
linage,  the  near-satuiation  of 
color  availability,  and  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  new  classification  for 
editorial  color  made  it  necessary 
for  E&P  and  the  .American  .As¬ 
sociation  of  Newspaper  Ilepre- 
sentatives  look  around  for  a  new 
location  for  judging  of  the  an¬ 
nual  awards  comi)etition. 

The  opening  of  the  new  Madi¬ 
son  Scjuare  Garden,  with  its 
dramatic  circular  structure  and 
twin  towers  atop  Pennsylvania 
Station  in  midtown  New  A’ork 
seemed  to  suggest  an  area  with 
adequate  floor  space  to  house 
the  wall-to-wall  spread  of  multi- 
hued  tearsheets  of  ads  and  news 
features. 

New  York  Mayor  John  V. 
Lindsay,  fresh  from  his  strug¬ 
gles  over  a  garbage  strike, 
shared  the  stage  with  Bob  Hope 
and  a  U.S.O.  l)enefit  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Garden  last  fall,  with 
the  Felt  Forum  making  its  debut 
with  a  .Scots  and  Welsh  Guard 
Show  in  NovemiK'r.  Between 
these  events  and  the  color 
judging  were  sandwiched  other 
such  unusual  events  as  karate 


exhibitions,  lectures  by  Maharis- 
hi  Mahesh  Yogi,  the  Xew  York 
Xru's’  Golden  Gloves,  and  a  Judy 
Garland  Concert. 

.Although  the  arc  of  rust  and 
orange  seats  will  comfortably 
hold  3,600,  only  36  people  at¬ 
tended  the  color  contest  judging, 
including  17  judges,  six  members 
of  the  .A .A NR  committee,  and 
invited  guests. 

Kiilr.v  record  set 

The  10(!7-68  competition,  the 
twelfth  in  the  series,  set  a  new 
recoi’d  for  volume  of  entries, 
with  3,142  individual  tearpages 
and  proofs  submitted  by  115 
newspapers,  and  84  advertising 
agencies.  2,836  entries  were  sub¬ 
mitted  in  last  yeai  ’s  competition. 

Newspaper  entries  came  from 
.Alaska  to  Maine,  from  Canada 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Nearly  all 
major  U.S.  and  Canadian  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  were  represented 
in  the  field,  along  with  some  tear¬ 
pages  sent  from  Belgium  and 
Denmark. 

.A  quintet  of  young  athletes 
from  a  suburban  swim  club 
spread  the  tearsheets  out  on 
the  Forum  floor  for  examination 
by  three  panels  of  judges  repre¬ 
senting  top  authorities  of  the 
newspaper,  advertising,  wire 
sei  vice,  and  ad  agency  fields. 

The  entire  stage  area,  meas¬ 
uring  1JK>  feet  across  the  radius, 
was  covered  with  the  colorful 
])anels,  with  the  overflow  filling 
the  front  row  of  seats  around  the 
perimeter  of  the  arena. 

The  New  York  .Advertising 
.Agency  Production  Club,  which 


has  l)een  cot)perating  with  the 
color  awards  competition  since 
its  inception  12  years  ago,  pro¬ 
vided  the  judges  for  the  repro¬ 
duction  classifications,  under  the 
chaiimanship  of  Ed  MacFar- 
land,  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co., 
president  of  the  organization  of 
agency  production  managers. 
His  panel  consisted  of  Tom 
Cochrane,  J.  Walter  Thompson; 
Larry  .Aaron,  F'ladell,  Winston, 
Pennette;  John  Bates,  .A1  Paul 
Lefton;  Phil  Congo,  Chirurg  & 
Cairns;  .A1  Mauro,  Griswold- 
Eshelman ;  Seymour  Serle,  Leber 
Katz  Paccione;  and  Harold 
Singer,  Wells  Rich  Greene. 

.Advertising  creativity  and  im¬ 
plementation  of  color  were 
judged  by  a  panel  made  up  of 
.Arthur  Hawkins  III,  senior  vice- 
l)resident  and  creative  director 
of  Ketchum,  McLeod  &  Grove; 
.A1  Scherr,  art  director.  Reach, 
McClinton,  Inc.,  Newark,  N.  J.; 
Charles  Kintzing,  vicepresident 
and  art  director,  Warwick  & 
Legler;  and  Charles  Bua,  art 
director,  Douglas  D.  Simon,  Inc., 
and  president  of  the  .Art  Direc¬ 
tors  Club  of  New  Jersey. 

The  editorial  color  classifica¬ 
tion  was  judged  by  Sandy 
Colton,  Color  photo  chief  for  .As- 
so<-iated  Press;  Harold  Blumen- 
feld.  United  Press  International; 
Tom  Clemente,  art  director.  Bu- 
leau  of  .Advertising,  .ANP.A  ;  and 
Paul  Back,  art  director  of  Xt'U'K- 
Long  Island  daily  news¬ 
paper. 

Repre.senting  the  A.ANR  Color 
Committee  at  the  judging  were 
Stan  Bestys,  eastern  sales  man¬ 
ager,  Shannon  &  Cullen,  chair¬ 
man;  Hal  Lesersohn,  Nelson 


Rol)erts  &  .Assoc-iates,  president 
of  the  New  York  .A.ANR  chaj)- 
ter;  Bob  Bair,  Julius  .Mathews; 
Joe  D’Hara,  h'uHsaa  City  Star, 
and  John  Lang,  Key  Newspaper 
.Markets. 

Winners  of  the  competition 
will  be  announced  in  the  Septem¬ 
ber  28,  l!)(i8  issue  of  EinxoK  & 
PfBl.isilER,  in  an  edition  which 
will  reproduce  the  winning  en¬ 
tries  and  feature  articles  on 
color  advertising  and  the  growth 
of  editorial  color. 

The  awards  will  be  presented 
at  a  Color  Luncheon  at  the 
Waldorf-.Astoria  Hotel’s  Star¬ 
light  Ballroom  on  Friday,  Sej)- 
tember  27. 

In  commenting  on  the  unusual 
.site  of  the  judging  of  the  com¬ 
petition  one  of  the  judges  was 
heard  to  remark  that  the  Forum 
was  not  only  the  largest  room 
he’d  ever  seen  a  contest  judged 
in,  but,  he  added,  “you  ought  to 
see  the  crazy  set  of  trains  they 
have  in  the  basement.” 

• 

Reporters  offer 
to  sereen  judges 

The  Rej)orters  .Association  of 
New  York  City  has  offered  its 
services  to  Mayor  Lindsay  and 
Govei-nor  Rockefeller  as  an  ad¬ 
visory  group  on  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  judgeships  recently 
created  by  the  Legislature. 

The  reporters  said  that  they 
feel  they  can  make  a  contribu¬ 
tion  in  seeking  attorneys  to 
ascend  the  l)ench  Wause  they 
have  a  closer  day  to  day  l  elation- 
ship  with  public  officials  and 
often  have  a  better  insight  on 
the  candidates. 
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For  The  Record  /  Ad  agency  profits  tumble 

By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 


This  column  is  being  interrupted  in  several  places  to  report 
the  latest  in  newspaper  advertising  testimonials.  These  unre¬ 
hearsed  “tell  it  like  it  is”  quotes  about  the  creative  opportun¬ 
ities  in  newspaper  advertising  have  been  lifted  from  a  Bureau 
of  Advertising  i)resentation  given  (July  .'ll)  at  the  AdverttKiup 
A<je  Creative  Workshop.  Copies  of  the  script  are  available  from 
Stephen  Sohmer,  creative  tlirector  of  the  Bureau. 

HKRB  lA'BAI.IN:  I  think  the  quality  of  half-tone  on  newsprint  is 

President,  fantastic  compared  to  the  results  that  you  (jet  on 

Herh  l.uhalin  Inc.  coated  stock  because  the  effect  of  a  coarse  screen  half¬ 

tone  has  a  kind  of  surface  quality  that  is  much  more 
interestinit  than  slick  maaazine  stock. 

Figures  to  be  releasetl  by  the  American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies  will  show  that  on  the  average  agencies’  1967 
net  pi’ofit  after  taxes  will  be  off  one-third  from  4.98%  of  gross 
income  in  1966.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this  tlecline  in  profits, 
according  to  Paul  Moseley,  vp-advertising  for  Pepsi  Co.  Inc.,  is 
the  rise  in  salaries  for  agency  creative  people.  “I  know  of  one 
fairly  new,  fairly  large  creative  agency,”  he  said  at  an  Associa¬ 
tion  of  National  Advertiser  workshop,  “which  has  important 
stock  options  running  down  through  all  levels  of  the  creative  de¬ 
partment,  but  which  cuts  these  options  off  at  a  fairly  upper 
level  for  the  account  group.”  While  one  year  does  not  make  it  a 
trend,  Charles  R.  Standen,  president,  Tatham-Laird  &  Kunder, 
l)elieves  the  problem  is  going  to  become  “more  and  more  serious” 
and  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  his  experience  won’t  be  over¬ 
come  by  an  increa.se  in  billings.  A  good  example  is  Doyle  Dane 
Bernbach  whose  first  half  1968  report  shows  a  5.5%  lncrea.se 
in  billings  but  a  decline  in  profit  of  30%.  Hardest  hit  will  be 
the  bigger  agencies,  says  Stanilen,  because  they  depend  more  on 
present  clients  for  growth  than  on  new’  accounts  and  when  there 
is  a  modest  business  decline  budget  reductions  usually  result, 
as  happeneil  last  year.  Standen,  who  is  on  a  program  committee 
for  the  Eastern  Region  of  the  4A’s,  said  a  survey  revealed  the 
numlier  one  desire  of  members  is  for  discussion  on  how  to  re¬ 
duce  costs,  or  control  them.  Advertisers,  he  said,  can  look  for 
agencies  to  become  “more  selective  about  w'hich  clients  they 
are  willing  to  serve  and  about  the  kind  of  presentations  they  make 
to  prospective  clients.”  Now’  this  w’ord  from  .... 

BOB  LEVF^NSON:  You  ratrh  po<iple  in  the  place  where  they  think  that 

Virepreaident  and  anythinir  that’s  in  the  paper  is  important  and  that 

Associate  Copy  Chief,  happens  when  you  run  an  ad  in  newspapers.  There 

Doyle  Dane  Bernbach  is  a  kind  of  compulsive  reading  that  happens  with  a 
newspaper  more  than.  I  suspect,  with  a  maitazine.  So 
we  like  papers.  When  we  have  somethina  to  say 
that’s  today’s  news  and  we  don’t  want  anybody  to 
foraet. 

For  the  first  time,  all  major  league  baseball  clubs  have  joined 
together  to  jiromote  baseball  on  a  national  level  and  establish 
quality  control  standards  for  licensing  products.  Major  League 
Baseball  Promotion  Corp.,  headed  by  Michael  Burke,  president 
of  the  Yankees,  is  owned  by  member  teams,  w’hich  w’ill  total  24 
next  season.  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn  has  been  nam¬ 
ed  for  advertising  anti  Licensing  Corporation  of  America  for 
licensing.  Tom  V’illante,  ex-batboy  w’ith  the  Yanks,  and  now 
BBDO  vp  and  director,  will  be  management  superv’isor  on  the 
account.  First  business  w’ill  be  to  promote  the  game  on  a  na¬ 
tional  scale,  Burke  said,  and  to  design  a  trademark  symbol  . . . 
Orbach’s,  the  department  store  w’hose  offbeat  institutional  ads  by 
Doyle  Dane  Bernbach  have  made  it  famous  is  changing  to  a 
promotional  format  that  stresses  fashion.  New’  approach  be¬ 
gins  around  August  10.  Behind  the  change  is  Peter  J.  Stelling, 
the  new’  merchandising  head,  w’ho  was  last  w’ith  Rich’s  in  At¬ 
lanta  and  Irefore  that,  J.  P.  Allen.  .  .  . 

NEIL  W'HITW'ORTH:  W’c  think  of  newspapers  as  somethinn  very  evritinR — 

Creative  AdvertisinR  something  like  a  fresh  parkaite  every  day.  To  make 

Art  Director,  Eaton's  this  fresh  parkaRe.  we  use  color  to  create  surprises, 

of  .Montreal  With  today’s  modern  press  equipment,  new  inks  and 

technical  skills,  newspaper  ROP  color  ran  be  a  fool¬ 
proof,  mistake-proof  medium  when  it’s  used  with 
imaRination. 

La  Porte  Herald-Argm,  Michigan  City  Newe-Dispatch  and 
Valparaiso  Vidette-Messenger  have  formed  the  Tri-City  In- 
tliana  Group,  first  such  ad  sales  group  in  the  state,  reports  In¬ 
land  New’spaper  Representatives.  ,  ,  .  Thomson-Brush-Moore 
New’spapers  Inc.,  Canton,  Ohio  and  Thomson  New’spapers  Inc., 
Des  Plaines,  have  established  a  joint  general  advertising  sales 
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organization  w’lth  offices  in  Canton,  Des  Plaines  and  New’  York 
City  (50  Rockefeller  Plaza).  Sales  w’ill  be  co-ordinated  from 
Des  Plaines  untler  direction  of  William  Sauerberg,  formerly 
Chicago  manager  of  Ward-Griffith.  Roliert  Baehler,  formerly 
of  the  Thomson  Newspaper  organization,  will  lie  in  charge  of 
the  New’  York  office.  No  one  has  been  named  yet  as  manager  of 
the  Canton  office.  The  Brush-Moore  newspapers,  prior  to  the 
Thomson  acquisition,  were  represented  by  Storj’  &  Kelly  Smith 
and  its  Shannon  &  Cullen  division. 

EUGENIA  GROH:  There  is  more  challeriRe  in  workinR  for  the  nev  spaper 

Fashion  AdvertisinR  adterlisinR  than  for  the  slick  maRazines.  It's  much 
Coordinator.  Eaton’s  more  challenRe  because  it’s  richer,  somehow.  It’s  a 

of  Montreal  Rreat  adventure.  Also  it’s  here  and  it’s  Rone  the  next 

day.  It  wouldn’t  sit  on  a  table  in  a  dentist’s  waitinR 
room  or  somethinR.  So  your  messaRv  has  to  be  really 
riRht  there  and  complete. 

News-Record,  The  Pennsylvania  weekly  that  has  grown  from 
1,420  net  paid  when  acquired  by  Eugene  A.  Simon  in  1956  to  the 
29,225,  went  to  a  single  rate  on  August  1  to  conform  to  the 
reasonable  demands  of  national  advertisers  anti  to  the  6-column 
format.  “All  rates  quoted  are  net  with  no  discount  and  not  com- 
missionahle.  No  contracts  are  necessary,  since  actual  volume 
detei-mines  the  earned  rate  for  each  during  any  calendar  month,” 
Simon  announced.  The  weekly  with  three  etlitions  for  Butler 
County,  North  Hills  and  North  Boroughs  in  Allegheny  County 
is  an  associate  of  the  Xew  Kensington  Daily  Dispatch  and 
Tarentum-Vandergrift  Valley  Daily  Xeivs.  All  papers  are  con¬ 
verting  to  offset  in  the  Tarentum  plant.  .  .  .  Now  this  final 
testimonial  as  reported  by  IFowen’.s  UV«r  Daily  in  a  story  that 
summed  up  how  retailers  in  the  Motor  City  felt  about  the 
settlement  of  the  long  newspaper  strike. 

CHARLES  HIMMELHOCH:  With  no  other  medium  do  you  have  the  flexi* 

Prenident,  bility — the  ability  to  move  fastt,  to  repeat  for 

Himmelhoch*8  certain  departments  or  to  spare  your  promo¬ 

tional  effort— as  with  the  daily  newspapers. 

GOParagraphs 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

was  spread  throughout  Miami  Lawrence  was  hospitalized,  his 
Beach.  Each  reporter  lived  as  illness  de.scrilied  as  pulmonary 
close  as  possible  to  the  state  dele-  edema, 
gation  he  was  covering.  Vincent  #  *  ♦ 

P.  Garocci,  covering  the  Penn-  “Damn  placid.”  said  veteran 
sylvania  delegation,  was  in  a  -Associated  Press  reporter  Jack 
hotel  15  miles  from  Convention  Bell  when  he  assessed  the  over- 
Hall.  all  action  at  the  Republican 

*  *  *  National  Convention  in  Miami 

More  adults  read  aliout  the  Beach. 

Republican  Convention  in  news-  Bell  said  delegates  seemed  un¬ 
papers  than  listened  to  it  on  the  excited. 

radio  or  watched  it  on  television,  “It’s  not  like  ’64  when  they 
a  poll  showed  August  6.  were  screaming  for  Barry  and 

In  a  survey  conducted  by  other  years  when  deep  cun-ents 
Sindlinger  &  Co.  for  United  ran  through  the  conventions. 
Press  International,  83.7  percent  keeping  reporters  on  the  move,” 
of  those  sampled  said  they  read  Bell  said. 

aliout  the  convention  in  news-  But  Bell,  who  limped  around 
papers,  77.3  percent  said  they  convention  hall  and  the  AP 
watched  part  of  it  on  television  headquarters  at  the  Fountaine- 
and  62.4  percent  heard  some  of  bleau  Hotel,  said  he  would  not 
it  on  the  radio.  have  missed  his  14th  political 

Many  of  those  surveyed  did  convention.  He  covered  his  first 
all  three  or  two  of  three  and  this  one  in  1940. 
is  reflected  in  the  final  percent-  Bell,  regularly  in  charge  of 
age  totals.  .A  P’s  Senate  staff,  was  hospital- 

The  poll  sampled  514  persons  ized  June  3  on  the  eve  of  the 
18  years  of  age  or  older  for  a  California  primary  with  a  severe 
projected  reflection  of  128,050,-  foot  infection.  He  left  the  hos- 
000  adults.  pital  July  28  and  headed  for 

*  *  *  Miami  Beach.  One  foot  enclosed 

ABC  News’  political  editor  in  a  felt  slipper  slowed  him 

William  H.  Lawrence  was  taken  slightly,  but  he  guessed  he  had 
ill  shortly  after  completing  an  more  luck  than  even  the  winning 
ABC  telecast  covering  the  candidate.  Despite  huge  throngs, 
opening  day  of  the  convention,  no  one  stepped  on  his  foot. 
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Reports  are  ooniinK  in  on  ways 
to  attract  private  party  adver¬ 
tising,  and  one  outlined  by  Ray 
Gr**«‘np,  CAM  of  the  ISnIlimorc 
(Md.)  Seu's  Aiiicriani,  might 
interest  ne\vs\vpa|)ers  that  are 
wary  of  focusing  too  much  inter¬ 
est  in  a  separate  column. 

"Mighty  Mini”  want  ads — o 
words,  1  days,  ^1 — is  the  News 
American’s  way  of  })itching  for 
private  i)arty  ads.  No  price 
limits,  no  restricted  classifica¬ 
tions. 

It’s  important  to  note  here 
that  the  News  American’s  com¬ 
petitive  situation  makes  this  a 
different  kind  of  ball  game.  With 
the  Unltimore  Sun  claiming  81^ 
of  the  ad  count  in  the  market 
and  with  the  News  American 
previously  running  about  a  third 
of  the  Classified  linage  in  the 
evening  field  and  with  only  20% 
of  its  ad  count  of  the  family 
type,  it  was  a  matter  of  just 
attracting  i)rivate  party  activity 
to  the  News  American  and  not 
worrying  alwut  restricting  ads 
to  price  limits  or  to  “for  sale” 
classifications. 

Ill  citiiipeliti>e  iiia  rk«*l> 

Ray  Greene  resea)ched  spe¬ 
cial  jiromotions  at  various 
paper.«.  These  included  the  ‘2-  l-$5 
plan  at  the  Chirngo  Sun-Times, 
the  promotions  at  the 

Seattle  Post-IntcIlif/encer  and 
the  Seattle  Times  and  the  2- 
lines,  6  days,  $2  at  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Daily  Sews,  which,  inci¬ 
dentally,  helped  achieve  a  l.o0% 
ad  count  increa.se  in  three  years. 
All  are  competitive  markets. 

Another  plan  that  was  looked 
into  is  the  one  used  by  the  single¬ 
paper-market  Des  Moines  Regis¬ 
ter  and  Tribune.  This  one  is 
interesting  in  that  it  promotes 
2  lines,  2  days,  $1  for  items 
under  $100  and  2-2-$2  for  items 
over  $100.  Real  estate  is  ex¬ 
cluded. 

One  of  Greene’s  toughest  de¬ 
cisions  was  to  go  for  the  one-line 
ad  in.stead  of  the  usual  higher 
minimum  siz<‘.  With  the  main 
problem  of  making  it  as  easy  as 
po.ssible  to  get  the  private  party 
ads,  the  News  American  went 
for  the  one  liners,  and  it  has 
worked  out.  .Average  “Mighty 
Mini”  ad  size  is  1.65  lines  and 
even  the  one-line  ads  are  getting 
results.  A  recent  surt’ey  of  100 
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ad  placers  indicated  that  SS^c 
got  response  and  40<;c  were  can¬ 
celled  liecause  of  results.  Cancel¬ 
lations  eai  n  no  short  rate.  The 
dollar  charge  is  a  flat  rate.  The 
ads  can  l)e  placed  by  telephone 
and  can  lie  charged,  but  it’s  a 
little  too  soon  yet  to  get  the  full 
story  on  colU>ctions.  Sometimes 
there  can  1k»  an  inclination  on 
the  ))art  of  the  customer  to  “for¬ 
get"  an  item  as  small  as  the  one 
dollar  charge. 

Rromolcd  on  the  air 

.\ctual  planning  of  the 
“Mighty  Mini”  program  liegan 
in  late  February  and  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  motion  was  set  for 
Ea.ster  Sunday,  April  14.  The 
News  .American’s  i)romotion  de- 
[lartment,  with  the  help  of  the 
jiaper’s  advertising  agency,  pre- 
jiared  promotion  consisting  of  J)0 
one-minute  prime  time  tv  spots 
per  month,  800  radio  spots  per 
month  on  seven  stations,  truck 
posters,  circulation  rack  cards 
and  3*4  pages  of  ROP  promo¬ 
tion  jier  week,  much  of  it  in 
color. 

.A  .sales  letti'r  went  out  to  all 
commercial  accounts  ju.st  liefore 
the  jiromotion  broke,  selling  the 
fact  that  “.Mighty  Mini"  family 

want  ads  would  lienefit  commer¬ 
cial  advertisiM'S  “by  vastly  in- 
cw'asing  reader  traffic  on  News 
.American  Classified  pages.”  Free 
“Mighty  Mini”  ads  were  offered 
to  all  News  .American  employes 
during  the  first  month. 

Greene  had  not  had  a  volun¬ 
tary  staff  in  his  Classified  de¬ 
partment  previous  to  this  pro¬ 
motion.  There  just  hadn’t  been 
need  for  it.  Seven  part-time  vol¬ 
untary  salesgirls  were  hired  and 
trained  to  handle  the  expected 
“Mighty  Mini’’  volume  and  to 
give  regular  solicitors  more  time 
for  greater  emphasis  on  com¬ 
mercial  selling.  The  voluntary 
girls  are  equipped  with  type¬ 
writers  and  use  two-part  con¬ 
tinuous  NCR  forms.  The  initial 
bill  is  a  part  of  this  form. 

The  entire  program  was  han¬ 
dled  in  almost  total  secrecy  until 
a  few  days  Ix'fore  the  promotion 
broke.  The  staff  was  told  about 
it  in  the  middle  of  the  week  prior 
to  the  announcement  and  a 
kick-off  breakfast  the  following 
Monday  started  things  going. 

Has  “Mighty  Mini”  Ix'en  suc¬ 


cessful?  Here  are  some  statis¬ 
tics: 

The  first  week  produced  1,056 
“Mighty  Mini”  ads  and  1,876 
lines;  after  eight  weeks,  3,460 
ads  and  4,800  lines.  In  the  first 
full  calendar  month.  News 
.American’s  total  ad  count  was 
up  11,601  or  47.9%  with  a 


44,669-line  gain,  up  10.0'^c. 

Ray  Greene  reports  that  he 
ran  20,000  lines  of  “Mighty 
Mini”  in  July  and  that  this  is 
about  a  10,000-line  gain  over 
July  a  year  ago.  Total  linage 
for  the  month  was  up  35,000  and 
total  ad  count  was  up  50%. 

Lots  of  ways  to  skin  the  cat. 


‘Mighty  Mini’  attracts 
private  party  ads 


By  Stall  Finsnesi* 

l'ro\i(lrnce  Journal  and  Kiilli-liii 


Barrett  quits  as  dean 
of  Columbia  J-school 


Edward  W.  Barrett,  dean  of 
the  Columbia  University  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Journalism  for 
the  past  12  years,  has  an¬ 
nounced  his  resignation  in  a 
three-.sentence  statement  indi¬ 
cating  a  basic  disagreement 
over  policy  with  Dr.  Grayson 
Kirk,  president  of  the  univer¬ 
sity,  and  the  board  of  trustees. 

While  critical  of  “the  young 
S.D.S.  [Students  for  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  Society]  group  who  seek 
destruction,”  Dean  Barrett  said 
he  found  himself  “in  disagree¬ 
ment  with  the  basic  outlook  of 
a  majority  of  tho.se  who  make 
university  policy.” 

He  told  E&P  that,  “contrary 
to  some  jiublished  statements,” 
he  had  no  intention  of  adding 
further  criticism  after  his 
resignation  becomes  effective 
.August  15. 

“My  plans  are  unclear,”  he 
said,  “and  1  am  not  rushing 
into  anything  new.” 

He  addeii  that  the  terse 
Statement  he  submitted  to  Dr. 
Kirk  “is  all  I  am  .saying  pub¬ 
licly  at  this  time.” 

He  explained  that  he  had 
written  “a  few  letters”  to  pei-- 
sonal  friends  that  went  little 
beyond  the  terse  statement  to 
Dr.  Kirk,  except  to  .say  he 
would  concern  himself  with 
“long  delayed  personal  proj¬ 
ects”  and  had  no  intention  of 
broadening  the  disagreement 
over  universit.v  policy. 

The  statement  said: 

“I  simply  find  myself  in  dis¬ 
agreement  with  the  basic  out¬ 
look  of  a  majority  of  those  who 
make  university  policy.  I  should 
add  that,  while  I  have  real 
sympathy  for  many  who  seek 
con.structive  change,  I  have  no 
sympathy  whatever  for  the 
young  S.D.S.  group  who  seek 
destruction. 

“I  hope  that  I  can  do  all 
within  my  power,  from  the  out¬ 
side,  to  assist  the  university 
and  jiarticularly  the  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism,  of  which 
I  am  deeply  jiroud.” 

Dr,  Kirk  responded  with  this 
statement : 

“Under  the  guidance  of  Dean 
Barrett,  Columbia’s  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  has  gained 
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increased  international  prestige 
for  the  excellence  of  its  teach¬ 
ing  and  research.  I  know  I 
speak  for  the  entire  university 
community  in  expressing  regret 
over  Dean  Barrett’s  ilecision, 
while  he  discussed  on  several 
occasions  with  me,  to  relinquish 
his  university  duties.” 

Dean  Barrett,  who  had 
headed  the  school  since  1956, 
outlineii  some  of  his  basic  dif¬ 
ferences  in  a  report  last  May  to 
.some  3,000  meml)ers  of  the 
alumni  of  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  after  student  riots  had 
gripped  the  university  until 
))olice  weie  called  in  to  eject 
the  sit-in  demonstrators.  At 
that  time  he  recommended 
changes  that  would  build  “a 
stronger  and  more  rational  uni¬ 
versity,” 

The  key  was  to  have  broader 
faculty  rej)re.sentation  on  the 
boai’d  of  trustees,  with  student 
representatives  also  having  a 
voice  in  policy.  To  E&P  Dean 
Barrett  said  “a  more  vigorous, 
imaginative  leadershij)”  w'as 
needed  to  restore  order  and 
student  and  faculty  confidence 
at  Columbia. 

Prior  to  liecoming  dean  of 
the  Pulitzer  School,  where  he 
had  been  a  student  some  years 
ago,  Barrett  worked  as  a  writer 
and  editor  of  Newsiveek  and 
was  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Public  Affairs.  For 
a  short  time  he  was  associate<l 
with  Hill  and  Knowlton  in  pul>- 
lic  relations  work. 

Bai-rett  said  he  would  like  to 
continue  his  fund-raising  efforts 
for  the  .school,  particularly  a 
million-dollar  endowment  for 
the  Columbia  Journalism  Re¬ 
view,  a  quaiderly  that  he  es¬ 
tablished  a  few  years  ago  as  a 
continuing  critique  on  press 
behavior. 

Another  jiiogram  in  which  he 
is  involved  would  shape  a 
guiile  for  reporting  of  slum 
area  affairs. 

Meanwhile,  several  members 
of  the  faculty  and  a  grouji 
from  the  alumni  planned  to 
make  a  formal  request  to  Dr. 
Kirk  to  find  the  means  where¬ 
by  Barrett  can  remain  as  dean 
of  the  School  of  Journalism. 
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King  and  the  Beatles 
make  a  cartoon  movie 


Kin(?  Features  Syndicate, 
which  handles  the  Beatles  comic 
strip,  has  teamed  with  Subafilms 
and  Apple,  the  Beatles’  own 
enterprise,  to  produce  a  full- 
length  animated  cartoon  film  in 
which  the  prime  factor  is  the 
appearance  of  the  Beatles  in 
realistic  caricature  form.  Only 
at  the  end  in  a  gag  fatleout  do 
they  appear  briefly  in  person, 
dubbing  their  own  singing 
voices.  (Their  speaking  voices 

were  dubbed  by  others.) 

The  color  is  brilliant — dazzling 
is  a  better  word — and  the 
Beatles’  ditties  are  a  bit  too 
blaring  for  comfort,  but  the  pic¬ 
ture  itself  is  noteworthy.  The 
special  effects,  bizarie  support¬ 
ing  characters  and  the  range  of 
imagination  used  make  the  pic¬ 
ture  a  novel  flick.  Beatle  fans 
and  the  rising  “pop”  cult  should 
delight  in  the  inside  jokes  and 
coded  messages  the  film  con¬ 
tains.  (Oldtimers  won’t  get  any 
of  it.) 

A  bright,  lively  joke  has  been 
achieved  by  welding  a  lot  of 
talent  and  obvious  hard  work. 
This  animated  extravaganza 
makes  little  attempt  to  compete 


with  Disney.  It  has  worked  out 
its  own  formula  of  plot,  lensing, 
Aubrey  Beardsley-like  draught- 
manship,  sound  and  special  ef¬ 
fects. 

The  story  line — if  you  can  call 
it  that— is  based  on  the  Beatles’ 
tune,  “Yellow  Submarine.”  Lee 
Minoff,  unit  film  publicist  and 
author,  devised  the  original  plot 
with  the  help  of  A1  Brodax,  head 
of  King  Features  film  depart¬ 
ment  who  {)roduce(l  the  picture 
and  wrote  the  screenplay  with 
Jack  Mendelsohn  and  Erich 
Segal,  a  classics  professor  at 
Yale. 

The  plot  consists  of  the  highly 
unlikely  voyage  the  Beatles  take 
through  sky  and  sea  in  their 
Yellow  Submarine.  Their  skip¬ 
per,  Old  Fred,  takes  them  to 
Pei)perland,  which  has  been 
overrun  by  the  Blue  Meanies 
who  are  anti-fun  monsters.  The 
Blue  Meanies  have  wiped-out  all 
enjoyment,  lomance  and  music 
from  the  embattled  land.  The 
Beatles  take  over  the  guise  of 
Sergeant  I’epper’s  Lonely  Hearts 
Club  Band  and  give  the  Blue 
Meanies  a  sound  drubbing,  rout 
them,  and  bring  back  joy  and 


music  to  Pepperland.  Some  of 
the  lines  are  great.  (Eg:  “Are 
you  Bluish?  You  don’t  look 
bluish  .  .  .”) 

Time,  science,  outer  space, 
monsters,  war  and  their  own 
idiom  of  pop  music  are  all  taken 
for  a  ride  in  figments  of  fevered 
imaginations  during  which  the 
Beatles  come  up  against  some 
odd  specimens  and  situations. 
(There  is  also  a  liberal  sprink¬ 
ling  of  King  Features  cartoon 
characters  throughout  the  pic¬ 
ture.)  The  Beatles,  who  have 
established  themselves  as 
“actors”  in  the  past,  lend  them¬ 
selves  admirably  to  their  carica¬ 
ture  “disguises”  and  their  flat 
Merseyside  tones  make  good  con¬ 
trast  to  the  surrounding  frensy. 
The  Beatles  introduce  eight  of 
their  well-known  songs  and  four 
new  ones. 

Characters  are  mostly  matter- 
of-fact,  grotesque  and  anti¬ 
heroic  and  tend  to  lie  harsh, 
angular  and  come  on  strong  with 
a  great  deal  of  shock  effect 
value  rather  than  any  winsome 
qualities.  They  are  modern 
"pop  art”  and  surrealistic  and 
eschew  charm  with  determina¬ 
tion. 

The  Ferocious  Flying  Glove, 
the  U.S.  Cavalry,  King  Kong, 
Frankenstein’s  Monster,  a 
vacuum  flask  monster,  an  Apple 
Bonker,  snapping  Turtle  Turks 


with  mouths  in  their  l)ellies,  the 
Count  Down  Clown  with  a  nose- 
cone  nose,  and  the  green-toothed 
Blue  Meanies  are  a  few  of  the 
distorted  grotesques  who  range 
through  the  Sea  of  Green,  Sea 
of  Time,  Sea  of  Holes  and  sim¬ 
ilar  imaginative  arenas.  (These 
characters  are  naturals  for  dolls 
and  King  has  a  treasure  trove 
of  "pop”  characters  for  its  mer¬ 
chandising  department  to  work 
with.) 

The  picture  was  made  in  Eng¬ 
land  at  TV  Cartoons  Ltd.  The 
entire  production  cost,  according 
to  a  KFS  executive  who  wished 
to  remain  anonymous,  “about  a 
million.” — D.M. 

• 

‘Glazed  Bits’”  touch 
ou  humor  in  news 

Barney  Glazer  is  writing  and 
di.strihuting  a  vignette  column 
titled  “Glazed  Bits.”  The  col¬ 
umn  presents  Glazer’s  humor¬ 
ous  views  of  the  news. 

A  sample: 

“While  political  experts  try 
tot  analyze  President  Johnson’s 
decision  not  to  run.  Aunt  Zelda 
came  up  with  the  logical  ex¬ 
planation,  ‘Now  that  the  girls 
are  married,  why  does  he  need 
such  a  big  house?’” 

Interested  editors  may  write 
to  Glazer  at:  4917  Sunnyslope 
Avenue,  Sherman  Oaks,  Calif. 
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DOREX  FEATURES  INTERNATIONAL 

80  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016 
(212)  682-5150 

Please  send  samples  and  information.  No  obligation  on  my  part. 


Milton  Caniff 
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your  way  through  school.”)  “I 
had  all  niplit  to  turn  out  my 
stufT,”  he  said.  “I  could  study 
and  pral)  a  few  hours  sleep.  My 
deadline  was  at  seven  and  my 
first  class  at  eipht.”  He  said  he’d 
fall  a.-jleep  durinp  the  art  ai)pre- 
ciation  class  slide  show.  “First 
my  pen  would  droj),  then  my 
textlK>ok,  then  me.  The  second 
time  around  though,  I  could  fake 
it  a  little  l>etter  than  the  first.” 

■Another  reason  for  his  lenpthy 
.stay  in  the  halls  of  iN-j’  was  a 
co-ed  named  Bunny.  “We’ve  l)een 
married  for  38  vears,”  he  said. 
“We  were  hiph  school  sweet- 
h<‘arts.  When  we  pot  out  of  col- 
lepe  we  tied  the  knot.” 

He  says  Bunny  (nee  E.ster) 
has  iH'en  invaluable  to  him 
durinp  his  strupple  to  reach  the 
to|)  of  his  profession.  “.And  even 
thouph  she  never  comes  up  to 
my  .studio  (Caniff  lives  in  an 
apartment  on  the  12th  floor  of 
the  same  huildinp)  she  helps  me 
more  than  she’ll  evei-  know.” 

In  1945,  after  11  years  of 
drawinp  “Terry,”  Caniff  pave 
the  Chicapo  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate — the  strip’s  dis¬ 
tributors — notice.  In  keepinp 
with  his  character  he  pave  the 
syndicate  a  two-year  notice  .  .  . 
moie  than  enouph  time  to  find 
(or  train  for  that  matter)  a 
new  cartoonist  to  carry  on. 
(deorpe  Wundei-  was  ultimately 
chos<*n.) 

In  The  .’Same  Tradition 

.Althouph  (|uittinp  “Terry,” 
Caniff  couldn’t  muster  himself 
out  of  the  .Air  Force.  On  Jan.  13, 
1947  “Steve  Canyon,”  his  latest 
India  ink  brainstorm,  was 
launched.  “Canyon”  carries  on 
the  Caniff  tradition — airplanes, 
travel,  hair-raisinp  adventure 
and  ))lenty  of  curvacious  women. 
“When  I  sipned  with  the  Chi¬ 
capo  Sun-Times,”  .said  Caniff, 
“I  had  .Marshall  Field  sipn  the 
contract  personally.  He  was  de- 
liphted.  NolKxly  had  ever  asked 
him  to  sipn  a  contract  l)efore.” 
Caniff  recently  sipned  a  five-year 
contract  with  younp  (27)  .Slar- 
shall  Field  Jr.  “He  was  deliphted 
too.” 

Caniff's  .schedule  is  backbreak- 
inp.  “I  work  mostly  at  nipht,”  he 
said,  “but  I  really  start  work  at 
nine  in  the  mominp,  answerinp 
mail  and  makinp  phone  calls.” 
He  move<l  to  his  lavish  in-town 
dips  four  years  apo  from  New 
City,  4((-miles  up  the  Hud.son 
River  from  New  York.  “We 
lived  there  27  years  and  it  took 
us  one  year  to  |tack.”  No  wonder. 
Caniff’s  file.s — .stored  lK)th  at  his 
mother’s  home  in  Ohio  and  his 


New  York  studio — numlier  (>,000 
volumes.  He’s  an  indefatipable 
researcher  and  needs  the  infor¬ 
mation  for  ready  reference — 
one  of  the  reasons  his  strips  are 
so  authentic. 

.A  day  with  Caniff  is  a  delipht- 
ful  experience.  Beside  beinp  a 
master  cartoonist  he’s  a  champ¬ 
ion  punster  and  pracious  host. 
“When  I  moved  into  this  studio,” 
he  said,  desipnatinp  the  area  in 
a  prand  sweej)  of  his  now-draw- 
inp  arm,  “we  had  the  pilot  lipht 
officially  turned  off  in  the  oven, 
now  we  use  it  as  a  mailbox.  We 
u.se  the  kitchen  as  a  post  office 
and  keep  files  in  the  l>edroom. 
It’s  hard  to  find  a  place  to  lay 
down  around  here.”  He  said  he 
converted  the  apartment  into  a 
studio  “l)ecause  I  hate  office 
buildinps.  One  time  I  shared  a 
studio  with  another  cartoonist  in 
the  Sew  York  Daily  Sewn  Build- 
inp.  .At  nipht  they’d  turn  off  the 
heat  and  I  couldn’t  draw.  It  pot 
so  cold  my  hands  would  turn 
blue.” 

Hf>K  He 

Unlike  most  cartoonists — who 
jealously  puard  their  trade 
secrets — Caniff  showed  us  the 
blueprints  of  his  operation, 
which  is  multi-faceted.  He  lays 
out  the  strip  and  commits  the 
comic  characters  to  a  course  of 
action  in  Sunday’s  adventure. 
“It’s  an  old  circulation  pimmick 
devised  by  Capt.  Joe  Patterson,” 
he  explained.  “Back  in  the  2()’s 
he’d  have  ‘Gasoline  .Alley’  pet 
into  situations  in  the  Sunday 
edition  that  would  l)e  solved 
durinp  the  week.  The  reader  l)e- 
came  committed,  he  had  to  buy 
the  j)aper  every  day  to  find  out 
the  answer  to  the  problem  that 
was  startl'd  on  Sunday.  That 
man  certainly  knew  l)oth  his 
audience  and  his  customers.  He 
went  all  out  to  pive  the  subway 
rider  a  |)aper  all  his  own.  Hence 
we  have  the  Daily  News.” 

Caniff  knows  his  audience  too. 
He  draws  the  strip  eipht  weeks 
ahead  and  |)Uts  “Canyon” 
throuph  his  paces  in  the  Sunday 
strip.  “I’ve  pot  him  in  Paris 
now,”  he  said  with  a  twinkle  in 
his  eye,  “and  should  have  some 
fun  with  him.”  (The  pirls  .  .  . 
watch  the  pirls  come  Septem- 
l>er!) 

.After  layinp  out  the  strip  and 
I)encilinp-in  the  outlines  he  pets 
the  rouphs  into  the  hojiper.  “It’s 
a  Tinkers  to  Evans  to  Chance 
operation,”  he  said  in  explaininp 
the  .strip’s  trip.  “I  send  the 
rouphs  and  the  text  to  Frank 
Enple  in  Nyack,  New  York,”  he 
said,  explaininp  that  Enple, 
who’s  l>een  with  him  since  1935, 
letters-in  the  dialopue  and  text 
inside  panel  “balloons.”  “He’s  a 
Ix'tter  letterer  than  1  ever  was,” 
.said  Caniff,  “Ix-sides,  1  hate 
letterinp.” 


The  lettered  rouphs  then  go  to 
Dick  Rockwell,  who  has  a  studio 
near  Caniff’s — for  background 
finishing.  “He’s  a  former  World 
War  II  pilot  and  knows  more 
about  planes  than  I  do.  He 
‘tight  pencils’  after  I  rough;  it 
saves  a  lot  of  time.” 

Caniff  said  Rockwell  was  a 
master  at  detail  and  could  draw 
almost  anything.  “Sometimes  I 
just  write  in  a  word — like,  say 
1920  car — and  he  draws  it,”  he 
said,  adding,  “and  l)eautifully 
too.” 

“It  takes  five  days  to  get  the 
strip  through  the  hopper  and  one 
full  day  answerinp  mail  (25 
letters  daily  averape)  he  ex¬ 
plained,  “and  on  Sundays  1 
hide.”  But  that’s  on  Sunday  only. 
Durinp  the  week  he  has  nary  a 
chance  to  secret  himself  from 
his  female  office  staff.  Wilhe- 
mina  Tuck,  his  studio  assistant, 
has  l>een  with  him  for  29  years 
and  .Adelaide  Gilchrest  (“she 
bullies  me”),  his  secretaiy,  has 
been  with  him  for  30.  “They’re 
both  stronp-minded  pals  and  I 
live  a  life  of  peril  around  here,” 
he  said. 

Caniff  has  been  peering  at 
airplanes  since  a  small  l)oy  in 
Ohio.  His  family  lived  “next 
door”  to  what  is  now  called 
Wripht-Patterson  .Air  Force 
Base  and  the  sound  of  putter- 
inp  bi-planes  would  cause  the 
fledplinp  cartoonist  to  drop 
whatever  he  was  doing  and 
.squint  his  eyes  as  he  glared  sky¬ 
ward.  This  was  his  first  love 
affair — even  l>efore  Bunny  and 
cartooning.  The  seeds  for 
“Terry”  and  “Canyon”  were 
|)lanted  long  l)efore  Caniff  even 
learned  to  draw. 

(Grounded  li>  7VloM|iiilo 

While  at  Ohio  State  he  at¬ 
tended  ROTC  classes  and  had 
now-retired  .Air  Force  General 
Curtis  Le  May  as  both  a  class¬ 
mate  and  drill  instructor.  “He 
was  a  tough  officer  even  then,” 
says  Caniff  of  his  life-long 
buddy. 

-An  insect  grounded  him  from 
taking  off  into  the  wild  blue 
yonder  during  the  Second  World 
War.  “I  was  bitten  by  a  mos- 
(luito  in  the  Everglades  in  Flor¬ 
ida  in  1925  and  the  bite  l)ecame 
infected  and  I  ended-up  with  a 
double  case  of  blood  |)oisoning 
and  phlebitis.  It’s  l)een  plaguing 
me  all  of  my  life  and  I  find  it  a 
damned  nui.sance,”  he  said,  add¬ 
ing,  “but  it  keeps  me  honest.” 
Even  though  he  was  turned 
down  for  military  service  during 
the  war  he  has  |)Ut  in  nearly  as 
many  miles  covering  .Air  F'orce 
bases  as  Le  May. 

“I’ve  lost  track  of  how  many 
miles  I’ve  logged  in  covering  air¬ 
bases  and  I’ve  no  idea  of  how 
many  GI’s  I’ve  met,  but  I’ll  bet 


"HEY,  IS  THAT  ME?"— On  a  visit  j 
to  St.  Albans  Naval  Hospital,  ' 
Milton  Caniff  draws  a  rubberneck¬ 
ing  Gl,  recently  wounded  and  ! 

flown  home  from  Vietnam.  j 


it’s  (luite  a  few.”  Quite  a  few 
indeed.  j 

“I’ve  just  returned  from  ‘ 
Elmendoif  .AFB,”  he  said 
during  our  visit,  “in  .Anchorage, 
.Alaska.  I  was  up  there  for  10 
days  doing  research.  It  was  bug¬ 
ging  me  that  I’d  never  l)een  up 
to  that  part  of  the  country.  It 
seemed  silly  to  travel  all  over  . 
Europe  but  never  see  that  fabu¬ 
lous  place.”  One  Caniff  theory 
(which  he  borrowed  from  the 
late  Billy  Rose)  is:  “.Always 
give  the  customer  a  little  bit 
more  than  he  exi)ects  and  he’ll 
come  back  for  moie.”  His  re¬ 
search  trips  insure  “Canyon” 
fans  that  the  strip  will  Ik*  a))ple- 
pie  authentic. 

“I’d  have  to  check  my  back 
calendars  to  find  out  how  many 
trips  I’ve  made,”  he  said  when  ; 
we  asked  how  much  time  he  ^ 
.sj)ends  on  the  road,  “but  I’ve  got  \ 
my  trips  scheduled  up  until 
Alarch.”  He  showf'd  us  his  cal¬ 
endar,  which  was  chock-full  of 
two  and  three  day  trip.s — many 
to  Veteran’s  Hospitals  and  pro¬ 
motional  junkets  to  newspapers. 
“Runny  doesn’t  like  to  take  pogo 
stick  trips,”  he  said,  in  explain¬ 
ing  his  wife’s  disdain  for  over- 
nighters,  “but  she  does  like  to 
go  on  the  longer  ones.” 

His  lesearch  trips  got  him 
into  a  controversy  years  back 
when  a  “Mississippi  S.O.B.  of  a 
Congressman”  called  Caniff  a 
“freeloader,”  saying  he  had  an 
.Air  Force  plane  at  his  disposal. 

“1  fly  commercial,”  he  explained, 
“and  i)ay  my  own  way.  I  fly  on 
Air  P'orce  planes  only  if  no  other 
plane  goes  into  that  area,  and 
then  I  fly  ‘space  available’.” 
(.Any  veteran  who’s  ever  flown 
“si)ace  available”  will  have  to 
ask:  “Is  this  trip  necessary?”) 

.A  Russian  newspaper  recently 
picked-up  the  story  and  de¬ 
nounced  Caniff  as  a  “highly-paid  j 
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SYNDICATES 

Jean  counsels  teens, 


guides  ‘toti 

By  Don  >Ialey 

If  writer  Jean  Adams  s^ows 
another  quarter-inch  she’ll  be 
eligible  for  nieinl>ership  in  the 
Tall  Girls  of  America  Club.  The 
organization — a  sorority  of 
Amazons — only  accejjts  girls 
over  .’>'10". 

“I  don’t  understand  it,”  says 
Jean,  “I  was  only  .5'8"  when  I 
got  mairied  .  .  .  and  I  was  20 
years  old.  You’re  not  sui)i)osed 
to  grow  after  you  hit  18  but 
now  I’m  S'l)''’*".  It’s  weird!  I 
guess  it’s  fiom  having  babies.” 

Jean — a  human  dynamo  from 
Texas — is  the  latest  addition  to 
United  Features’  roll  of  colum¬ 
nists.  Resides  being  a  full-time 
mother  (two  children,  5  and  7) 


Milton  Caniff 

{Cotitinuai  ft'oiii  /xii/e  <><•) 


Air  Force  [iropagandist  who  has 
an  -Air  Force  plane  which  he 
uses  for  his  own  personal  use.” 
This  was  news  to  Canitf,  who 
has  his  own  private  air  force — 
the  plastic  desk-top  model  kind. 

Caniff,  in  addition  to  his  other 
trips,  is  a  regular  visitor  to 
V’eterans’  Hospitals  throughout 
the  country,  making  entertain¬ 
ment  junkets  with  other  mem- 
l)ers  of  the  National  Cai  toonists 
ScK’iety.  Beside  drawing  cartoons 
and  caricatures  of  the  patients 
he  “makes  it  a  point  to  shake 
the  hand  of  every  kid  in  the 
ward.”  (He  does  too.  We  went  on 
a  recent  NCS  visit  with  Caniff 
to  St.  .\lbans  Naval  Hospital  in 
Queens,  N.  Y.  and  he  resembled 
a  stump-jumping  politician  run¬ 
ning  for  office.) 

“It’s  hard  work,”  said  Caniff 
as  we  weie  leaving  his  studio, 
“and  tough.  Rut  I’m  enough  of 
a  ham  to  enjoy  it  all.” 

He  showed  us  his  “get-away 
bag,”  which  contained  art  sup¬ 
plies.  Nestled  in  the  middle  of 
them  was  a  child’s  watercolor 
kit.  “I  paint  sometimes,”  he  siiid, 
“but  somehow  when  I  go  off  on 
a  pleasure  trip,  one  in  which  I 
hope  to  do  some  painting,  .some¬ 
thing  always  pops-uj)  and  it 
ends  up  a  business  trip.”  .\nd 
with  that  he  returned  to  his 
drawing-board. 

On  the  in-and-out  box  on  the 
desk  alongside  it  was  a  button 
that  summc'd  up  Canitf  in  a  nut¬ 
shell.  The  button  said:  “We  Try 
Harder.” 
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Jean  Adams 


:’.nd  housewife  she’s  also  lectui’- 
cr.  columnist  (2  columns),  fash¬ 
ion  expert,  P.T.A.  member, 
sportswoman  and  authority  on 
teenagers.  She’s  written  her 
way  around  the  world. 

“Anyone  who  touches  the 
teenage  market  has  a  tremen¬ 
dous  responsibility,”  says  Jean, 
who  did — and  now  receives  up¬ 
wards  of  “,'>()0  letters  per  week” 
from  youths.  She  has  three 
fidl-time  secretaries  typing  a 
full  eight  hours  per  day  to 
answer  the  mail.  “If  you  show 
them  respect,”  she  says,  “you’ll 
gain  their  confidence  and  they’ll 
confide  in  you.”  She  doesn’t 
think  too  many  columnists  pay 
much  attention  to  teens,  who 
“are  a  major  maiket”  ami  who 
have  time  demands.”  She  thinks 
too  that  many  teens  have  lost 
the  “newspaper  habit.” 

“My  Q  and  A  column  (“Teen 
Forum”  —  five-a-week,  .‘(00-400 
words)  tries  to  fill  some  of  their 
needs.  I  don’t  try  to  fool  them, 
but  rather  answer  their  ques- 
fions  as  honestly  as  I  can,”  she 
says.  She  finds  that  a  full  75fo 
of  their  questions  deal  with 
boy-girl  relationships.  “Kids 
have  one  big  problem.  They 
don’t  leave  open  communica¬ 
tions  with  their  parents.  The 
parents  sometimes  ojien  their 
mail  and  listen-in  on  their 
phone  conversations  in  an  effort 
to  find  out  what  their  kids  are 
doing.  This  makes  the  kills 
hostile  and  suspicious.”  Jean 
thinks  this  is  one  o*’  the  reasons 
they  write  her  si'eking  advice. 
“One  girl  debated  for  one  full 
year  InTore  writing,”  she  noted. 
“I’ve  got  good  rapport  with 
for  August  10,  1968 


both  the  teens  and  their 
mothers,”  she  says.  “Both  can 
relate  to  me.  I’ve  had  the  same 
juoblems  they  have  to  face.  Be¬ 
fore  I  got  married  I  had  three 
fiancees.  I  was  a  cheerleader 
and  majorette  in  high  school 
and  college  (she  holds  a  Mas¬ 
ters’  degree  in  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration)  and  worried  over 
the  same  things  they  do.” 

Writers  who  are  obviously 
psychotic  receive  no  personal 
answer  from  Jean.  “If  I  get  a 
letter  from  a  suicidal  reader 
(she  currently  api)ears  in  over 
.‘50  papers)  I  forward  it  to  his 
local  editor  and  let  him  notify 
either  the  family  or  authori¬ 
ties.  I  don’t  get  too  many 
‘crazies’  though,  most  of  my 
mail  comes  from  average  teen¬ 
agers  who  want  to  know  alwut 
dating,  fashions,  grooming  and 
otiiiuette.”  She  finds  many  of 
her  readers  have  stickier  jirob- 
lems  to  face.  “I’m  getting  more 
and  more  mail  from  kids  ask¬ 
ing  about  drugs,  from  unwed 
pregnant  girls  who  want  to 
know  if  it’s  all  right  to  keep 
their  babies,  and  from  kids  ask¬ 
ing  about  interracial  dating.” 

Although  most  of  her  mail 
comes  from  distaff  readers  she 
gets  some  from  boys,  who  ask 
her  off-the-wall  questions.  “One 
boy  wanted  to  know  if  it  was 
all  right  to  wear  women’s 
panties.”  Is  it?  “Heck  no!  I 
told  him  to  wear  jwkey 
shorts.” 

.According  to  Harry  Gilburt, 
vicepresident  of  United  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate,  many  editors 
have  expressed  a  desire  to  run 
more  teenage  features.  When 
Jean  was  signed  by  United, 
they  were  doubly  blessed — she 
writes  another  column  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  “Teen  Forum.”  “More 
and  more  editors  want  features 
that  will  appeal  to  the  20-to-:(0 
female  age  group.”  said  Gil¬ 
burt,  “and  we  think  her  other 
column,  the  weekly  “Total 
Woman,”  will  fill  the  bill. 

The  500  to  600  word  one-a- 
week  feature  should  fill  the  gap 
left  after  the  girls  leave  their 
teens  and  become  women.  “I 
want  to  help  women  to  have 
fun  and  liecome  aware  of  what’s 
happening,”  says  Jean,  “and  my 
‘Total  Woman’  column  gives 
them  pointers  that  will  help 
them.  In  re.searching  her  col¬ 
umn,  Jean  has  travelled  all  over 
the  world  gathering  informa¬ 
tion  while  lecturing.  “When  I 
was  signed  by  United  I  had 
enough  unique  material  I’d 
gathered  in  my  trips  (she 
visits  Paris  once  per  year  cov¬ 
ering  fashions)  to  write  my 
columns  one  year  ahead.”  She 
thinks  women  “should  have  a 
positive  attitude  on  life,  stay 
motivated  and  shouldn’t  let 
themselves  go. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

EDITORIAL  PAGES 
By  Rick  Fric«lniaii 


(Ine  of  the  rewarding’  aspects 
of  doing  this  column  the  past 
seven  years  has  l)een  our  con¬ 
ducting  the  editorial  page 
critique  at  the  annual  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  Weekly 
Newspaper  Editors. 

Each  July  we  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  stand  in  front  of  some 
of  the  top  weekly  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  in  the  country  and  tell  them 
to  get  the  ads  off  their  pages, 
brighten  up  their  typography, 
anchor  their  page  with  a  good 
piece  of  art,  preferably  an  edi¬ 
torial-type  picture  if  they  can’t 
get  a  good  cartoon,  and  to  get 
away  from  “pot-hole”  editorials 
and  say  something  significant. 

The  editor  page  critique  lasts 
an  entire  morning  and  what 
makes  it  so  rewarding  is  that 
the  editors  particii)ating,  for  the 
most  part,  have  listened  and  im¬ 
proved  their  editorial  pages. 

PreMflenl's  Page 

A  case-in-point  is  the  new 
president  of  ICWN’E,  Buit 
Freireich,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Sun  City-Youngtou'n 
(Ariz)  Scu'i^-Sun,  a  4.500-circu¬ 
lation  weekly  in  two  privately- 
developed  retirement  communi- 
tie.s.  One  need  only  take  a  look 
at  what  Freireich's  editorial 
page  looked  like  in  August,  1963, 
and  what  it  looks  like  today  to 
see  what  can  be  done  with  an 
editorial  page  if  an  editor 
wants  to  make  it  look  like  some¬ 
thing  (and  read  like  something, 
too) . 

That  July,  1963,  page  had 
every  classic  thing  wrong  with 
it.  Ads  on  the  editorial  page. 
News  stories  on  the  editorial 
page.  Nothing  more  than  a  mast¬ 
head,  an  innocuous  editorial  and 
Freireich’s  personal  column 
jammed  up  in  the  top  of  the 
page. 

We’ve  stressed  at  the  ICWNE 
seminar  that  editorial  pages  are 
window  pages  of  a  weekly  news- 
jiaper.  They  show  the  reader 
that  the  editor  cares  (or  docsw’f 
care,  as  with  the  old  Freireich 
f)age )  about  the  vital  issues  that 
affect  his  readers,  cares  enough 
to  give  them  a  good-looking  and 
well-written  i)age  to  showcasi- 
lK)th  his  and  their  opinions. 

Interestingly  enough,  Freir¬ 
eich  is  not  an  editor  who  jumps 
to  do  something  just  l)ecause 
somelKKly  from  a  trade  publica¬ 
tion  says  he  should.  At  the  first 
session  his  page  was  criti(iued, 
he  argued  that  he  didn’t  need  a 
full  editorial  page  and  had  no 
room  in  his  newspai)er  for  an 


editorial  page  without  ads.  But, 
he  later  admitted  to  us,  on  the 
long  automobile  ride  back  from 
Grafton,  Ill.,  where  the  confer¬ 
ence  is  held  each  year,  to  Sun 
City,  he  pondered  the  wisdom  of 
completely  revamping  his  edito¬ 
rial  page. 

.Xnard  Vi  inner 

.■\s  the  illustration  on  this 
page  shows,  Freireich  did  make 
significant  changes.  .4nd  on  Jan. 
18,  1968,  he  could  announce  on 
his  own  front  page,  “News-Sun 
editorial  page  adjudged  best 
among  .Arizona’s  weeklies.” 
Here’s  what  the  judges  had  to 
say : 

“Typographical  purists  don’t 
like  strike-on  ( Justowriter-pro- 
duce«l  body  type).  Hot  metal  or 
true  phototype  looks  so  much 
l>etter.  But  the  News-Sun  has 
done  a  fine  job  in  overcoming 
the  handicap  of  strike-on  type. 

“The  two  hotly  sizes  used  on 
the  editorial  page  give  good  con¬ 
trast  to  each  other.  The  head 
selection  is  good.  The  layout  of 
the  pages,  in  spite  of  .some  pretty 
hefty  areas  of  ‘gray  only’  is 
good.  White  space  is  well  used 
without  getting  out  of  hand  as 
on  some  strike-on  papers. 

“Editorial  balance  is  gootl. 
Local  subjects  have  been  dealt 
with  and  national  affairs  com¬ 
mented  on.  The  page  is  espe¬ 
cially  strong  for  having  an  edi¬ 
tor’s  column  and  a  good  letters- 
to-the-editor.  The  letters  show 
that  the  editor  is  doing  his  job, 
i.e.,  stirring  thought  and  com¬ 
ment.” 

■At  the  last  ICWNE  meeting, 
we  had  a  chance  to  sit  down  with 
Freireich  and  di.scuss  the  meta¬ 
morphosis  of  his  editorial  page 
into  one  that  wins  award. 

“Weekly  journalism  is  an  in- 
ten.sely  individual  thing,” 
Freireich  told  us.  “Personal  is 
an  even  iK'tter  word  for  it.  It’s 
l)ersonal  to  the  editor  and  per¬ 
sonal  to  the  reader.  The  reason 
people  read  the  News-Sun  is  that 
it  mirrors  them  and  reflects  the 
personality  of  the  editor — me. 

“So  the  editorial  |)agf*  should 
reflect  th«>  ))er.sonality  of  the 
editor.  .And  the  right  way  to  jno- 
duce  an  editoi  ial  page  isn’t  the 
way  any  expei  t  or  group  of  ex¬ 
perts  says  is  the  right  way.  Or 
the  way  some  other  publisher 
d(K*s  it  successfully.  The  right 
way  is  the  way  in  which  you,  the 
editor  feels  mo.st  comfortable.  It 
should  Ik‘  a  jiage  you  can  live 
with  comfortably.  .And  you’ll 
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Editorial  page  reflects  the  personality  of  the  editor. 


know  what  it  is  when  you  see 
it.” 

Freireich  admitted  that  up 
until  the  summer  of  1963  his 
editorial  page  was  like  a  small 
toy  which  he  “dragged  behind 
me  and  kind  of  hoped  no  one 
would  see. 

)Miv  (Jiuiige? 

“I  loaded  up  Page  2  with  as 
much  advertising  as  I  put  on 
any  other  Jtage.  But  on  Page  2 
I  placed  my  one  editorial  for  the 
week  along  with  my  column  and 
any  letters  to  the  editor  which 
may  have  arrived.” 

He  added  that  his  editorial 
philosophy  then  was  that  some¬ 
how  he  had  an  obligation  to  have 
an  editorial  page,  for  what  it 
was  worth.  “I  didn’t  really  l)e- 
lieve  that  it  would  do  any  good 
l)ecause  who  pays  attention  to  a 
weekly  newspaper.  And,  in  as 
much  as  the  News-Sun  serves 
two  adjacent  retirement  com¬ 
munities,  my  readership  already 
had  its  mind  made  up  so  there 
was  no  point  in  trying  to  change 
it.  .At  any  rate,  that  one  edito¬ 
rial  a  week  salved  by  conscience. 

“Then  I  attended  the  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  W'eekly 
Newspaper  Editors  at  Pere 
Marquette  State  Park,  Grafton, 
Ill.,  in  July,  1963.  I  was  exposed 
to  a  friendly  bunch  of  fellows 
whose  company  I  enjoyed.  I  was 
ex|)osed  to  the  fact  that  some¬ 
where  east  of  .Arizona’s  .Ai)ache 
reservation  then*  were  noble 
editors  with  fine  minds  coping 


with  serious  problems  and 
making  themselves  felt  in  their 
communities.  In  short,  they  were 
assuming  community  leadership, 
directing  progre.ss,  shaping 
destiny. 

“I  didn’t  realize  how  impressed 
I  was  with  these  men  and  women 
until  I  left  their  company.  It 
was  a  long  drive  back  to  .Arizona 
and  I  had  time  to  reflect  and 
digest  what  I  had  seen  and 
heard. 

“The  week  after  I  returned, 
the  News-Sun  had  a  wide-open 
editorial  page.  It  contained  the 
editor’s  column,  two  or  three  of 
my  own  editorials  and  some 
grassroots  editor’s  ideas  under  a 
kicker,  ‘What  Other  Editors  .Are 
Saying.’ 

“How  to  fill  the  editorial  page 
became  something  of  a  problem. 
.Aggressive  editorials  elicit  more 
letters  to  the  editor  than  bland 
ones  and  we  Ix'gan  to  get  more 
letters  to  this  page. 

“Lacking  an  editorial  cartoon, 
we  borrowed  from  another 
ICWNE  member,  the  Sayi'Ule 
(N.  Y.)  Siiffotk  County  Xews, 
the  idea  of  an  editorml  photo — 
actually  a  local  scenic  or  other¬ 
wise  unusual  shot  under  the  title, 
‘Hometown  Reflections.’  We  don’t 
have  a  i)hotographer  as  such  on 
our  staff  so  this  l»ecame  some¬ 
what  difficult  for  us  to  do  well 
on  a  consistent  basis.  We  re- 
|)laced  it  with  .something  lietter, 
a  syndicated  5x5  cartoon  by 
Jules  Feiffer. 

“We  run  an  occasional  book 
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Licenses 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


which  can  challenge  its  rulings 
in  the  courts. 

And  a  realistic  interpretation 
of  the  language  of  the  Zimmer¬ 
man  memorandum  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  the  FCC  sanc¬ 
tions  multiple  ownership  opera¬ 
tions  and  acquisitions  that  the 
Justice  Department  considers 
violative  of  the  antitrust  laws, 
it  will  take  the  case  to  court. 
The  prospect  is  presented  of  con¬ 
troversies  that  could  disrupt  long 
established  relationships  in  the 
broadcasting  industry  and  re¬ 
move  newspapers  entirely  from 
the  field  of  electronic  communi¬ 
cations. 

*  « 

‘Crave  questions' 

Kenneth  A.  Cox  and  Nicholas 
Johnson,  frequently  dissident 
members  of  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission,  have 
confessed  error  in  a  statement  of 
May  li)  opposing  the  application 
of  Booth  American  Company  for 
a  new  FM  station  at  Saginaw, 
Michigan. 

The  Commissioners,  however, 
maintain  their  original  position 
that  granting  the  application 
raised  “grave  questions  of 
regional  concentration  of  control 
over  the  mass  media  in  Michi- 
gan.” 

The  FCC  granted  the  applica- 


Weekly  Editor 
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review  by  a  local  resident  who  is 
exceedingly  capable  and  provides 
them  gratis.  In  the  summer, 
when  many  of  our  residents  go 
on  extended  vacations,  letters  to 
the  editor  fall  off.  One  summer 
we  ran  in  serialized  form  the 
adventures  of  a  local  retired 
naval  commander  during  one  of 
his  two  .Antarctic  expeditions.  It 
was  highly  interesting,  exciting 
and  informative  in  my  opinion.” 

Most  IiiipitrlanI 

Looking  back  over  what  u'aa 
and  to  the  present  and  what  is, 
Freireich  can  now  sav:  “Our 
editorial  page  is  distinctive  from 
the  rest  of  the  News-Sun.  When 
you  look  at  it  today,  you  know 
we’re  not  trying  to  hide  it.  We 
feel  it’s  the  most  important  part 
of  our  newspaper.” 

(Next  week  Freireich  dis¬ 
cusses  experimenting  with  edi¬ 
torial  page  layout.  Page  One 
editorials,  unsigned  letters, 
Afghanistanism,  and  why  an 
editorial  page  is  important  to 
the  economic  welfare  of  a  weekly 
newspaper.) 


tion  of  Booth  American  Com¬ 
pany.  In  their  original  dissent, 
Cox  and  Johnson  said  “Booth 
American  owns  nine  newspapers 
and  now  10  radio  stations  in  a 
40-county  area,”  principally  in 
Michigan. 

In  their  revdsed  statement, 
the  Commissioners  said:  “That 
statement  was  in  error.  Booth 
American  is  owned  by  John  L. 
Booth  and  his  family.  Booth 
Newspapers  Inc.,  (which  owns 
the  nine  newspapers)  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  cousins  of  John  L. 
Booth. 

“We  regret  any  inconvenience 
that  may  have  been  caused  by 
this  misstatement  and  we  are 
issuing  this  revision  in  order  to 
clear  up  the  record. 

Media  eonlrid  in  Michigan 

“We  should  note,  however, 
that  our  desire  to  specify  pre¬ 
cisely  the  interlationships  of  the 
parties  in  the  matter  has  by  now 
led  us  on  a  rather  extended 
odyssey  into  an  understanding 
of  media  control  in  Michigan 
that  is  quite  as  disturbing  as 
our  original  findings. 

“We  l)egan  with  a  concern 
about  a  single  man  or  family 
controlling  a  substantial  accum¬ 
ulation  of  broadcast  properties 
within  a  relatively  limited  area. 
The  risk,  of  course,  is  that  this 
regional  concentration  of  control 
of  the  mass  media  holds  the 
potential  for  the  stifling  of  dis¬ 
senting  views,  the  failure  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  very  diversity  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  an  opinion  that  our 
national  system  of  7,r)00  locally- 
oriented  stations  is  designed  to 
encourage.  It  is  a  risk  that  is 
made  more  severe  if  broadcast 
ownership  is  in  any  way  related 
to  newspaper  ownership  in  the 
same  area.  There  is  such  a  rela¬ 
tionship  in  this  case.  We  had 
thought  it  was  one  of  common 
ownership.  It  is  not.” 

The  “odyssey”  th"n  led  Cox 
and  Johnson  to  a  recounting  of 
the  interrelationships  of  the 
Booth  family  from  th“  organiza¬ 
tion  of  “the  Booth  Empire”  by 
Ralph  Booth,  the  father  of  John 
L.  Booth,  and  George  C.  Booth, 
Ralph  Booth’s  brother. 

“There  is  more  than  a  mere 
family  relationship  between  the 
descendants  of  the  two  brothers 
who  l>egan  the  Booth  family 
media  interests,”  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  asserted.  “It  is  true  that 
Booth  American  does  not  own 
newspapers.  But  John  L.  Booth 
(who  personally,  with  his  chil¬ 
dren,  owns  all  of  that  company) 
do«>s  have  an  ownership  interest 
in  Booth  Newspapers  and  sits 
on  that  company’s  Iward  of 
directors.  Counsel  for  Booth 
.American  advises  that  this  inter¬ 
est  constitutes  ‘slightly  more 
than  8*^’  of  the  stock  of  B<H)th 
Newspapers.” 
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The  Commissioners  say  that 
since  issuing  their  original 
statement  they  have  “discovered 
that  the  same  individuals  who 
own  Booth  Newspapers  also  have 
substantial  interests”  in  the 
Detroit  Evening  News  and  that 
the  Evening  News  Association, 
the  company  name  for  the  paper, 
also  owns  one  of  Detroit’s  three 
VHF  outlets  and  two  radio 
stations. 

“We  believe  the  geographical 
concentration  of  Booth  Ameri¬ 
can’s  radio  and  cable  television 
systems  in  Michigan,  and  the 
relationship  of  John  L.  Booth  to 
the  principals  of  Booth  News¬ 
papers  (and  the  Detroit  News) 
raise  grave  questions  of  regional 
control  over  the  mass  media  in 
Michigan,”  the  Commissioners 
state  as  their  conclusion. 

“Michigan  is  one  of  our  lead¬ 
ing  states  in  manufacture  and 
agriculture.  It  i.=  the  seventh 
largest  state  by  population  and 
sends  21  Congressmen  to  Wash¬ 
ington.  Substantial  media  power 
in  Michigan  can  be  translated 
into  political  power  in  Washing¬ 
ton.” 

Booth  .American  owns  radio 
stations  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  Detroit,  Jackson, 
Muskegon  and  Saginaw,  Michi¬ 
gan.  It  has  C.ATV  systems  in 
Muskegon,  Saginaw,  and  Hol¬ 


land,  Mich. 

Booth  Newspapers  publishes 
papers  in  Jackson,  Saginaw  and 
Muskegon,  and  in  other  cities  in 
the  area,  including  Grand 
Rapids,  Kalamazoo,  Flint,  where 
Booth  American  does  not  oper¬ 
ate. 

• 

S.  F.  Examiner  series 
spurs  investigation 

San  Francisco 

A  series  of  dismaying  reports 
on  the  breakdown  of  the  postal 
service  presented  by  the  San 
Franeisco  Examiner  brought 
about  an  investigation  by  the 
regional  director  of  the  Post 
Office. 

The  first  of  the  month-long 
sequence  served  to  release  pent- 
up  public  complaints,  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  reported,  adding:  ‘‘We 
were  flooded  to  letters  and  calls 
recounting  poor  service.” 

“The  purpose  of  the  Exam¬ 
iner’s  reports  has  been  to 
throw  light  on  a  public  situa¬ 
tion  badly  in  need  of  correc¬ 
tion,”  the  newspaper  stated 
editorially. 

Disclosures  ranged  to  missing 
p.iy  checks.  .A  climax  came  here 
when  a  court  trial  w’as  post¬ 
poned  because  prospective  jurj'- 
men  had  failed  to  receive  no¬ 
tices  to  report. 
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Strike  Settled 

(Coutimii  d  troni  pnge  9) 

race  entries  foi-  the  day  and 
yesterday’s  results.  Later  edi¬ 
tions  entiies  for  the  next  day 
and  results  of  laces  on  the  day 
of  i»uhlication  up  to  tinal  edition 
time. 

N*‘v  F«’aUire> 

New  features  include  a  daily 
column  in  the  ‘•l>ear  .A.bby” 
format  written  by  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Richard  S.  Wimrich,  Episcopal 
Bishop  of  Michijran,  and  a  mil¬ 
itary  column  out  of  the  News’ 
Washiupton  Bureau  by  Marine 
Corps  Col.  Rol>eit  Heinl  Jr. 
(ret.)  and  a  Detroit  column  by 
Allan  Blanchard  on  the  back 
patre. 

James  M.  Lycett  will  conduct 
Contact  10  and  l>ale  Stevens 
has  iH'en  appointed  new  e<litor 
of  the  Sunday  Tiihjw  Maga¬ 
zine. 

Another  innovation.  Haytlen 
sai<i.  will  l)e  no  full  page  ads 
on  front  j)ages  of  sections  un¬ 
less  the  advertiser  buys  a  com¬ 
plete  section. 

l>uring  the  strike  Boyd  Sim¬ 
mons,  formerly  city  editor,  was 
ap|)ointed  a.ssistant  managing 
etiitor  in  chaige  tif  story  de¬ 
velopment  and  Jack  Crellin, 
chief  assistant  city  editor  and 
labor  editor,  was  name<l  city 
etiitor. 

Brice  liicrejiM- 

Both  newspapers.  heavily 
home  delivered,  raised  home  de¬ 
livery  i)!ices  upon  resuming. 

The  daily  went  from  50  to 
<io  cents  carrier  <ielivered  and 
Suiuiay  fi’om  25  to  MO  cents  for 
a  90  cent  seven  «iay  package. 

N’irgil  Fassio.  F'ree  Press  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  said  carriers 
receive  an  extra  three  cents 
<iaily  and  cents  Sunday  as 
their  share  in  the  increase. 

News  carriers  will  jirotit  by 
20  cents  a  week  for  a  daily  and 
Sunday,  according  to  (Hess  P. 
List,  circulation  director,  or  5>2 
cents  a  week  per  Iniy  jier  unit. 

List  said  a  suburban  carrier 
can  now  average  .*l:i  a  week 
where  he  was  earning  .S10.25 
ami  a  city  cai  rier  delivering  an 
average  57  dailies  and  <!.!  Sun¬ 
days  will  .see  his  rate  go  from 
.'?12.02  to  .<15.:i8. 

F'ifty  of  the  city’s  20,000 
newspaperboys  picketed  the 
News  and  Free  Piess  on  Mon- 
<lay  and  said  they  wouldn’t  work 
unless  they  I'eceiveil  more 
money.  When  word  got  out 
they  wouhl  share  in  the  price 
increa.se  they  returned  to  the 
l>as<‘bail  diamonds  and  swim¬ 
ming  p(Hds. 

'I'he  News  had  a  daily  circula¬ 


tion  of  700,000  when  the  strike 
started,  950,000  on  Sunday.  The 
Free  Press  was  distributing 
600,00(t  daily  and  644,000  Sun¬ 
day  when  it  was  forced  to  close. 

It  hail  lieen  making  sizeable 
strides  when  the  blackout  hit. 

Although  the  teamsters  were 
the  first  to  strike  they  also  were 
the  first  union  to  settle  with 
l)oth  papers.  Six  other  unions 
subsecpiently  went  on  strike 
against  one  or  both  papers.  The 
mailers  wei-e  the  last  union  to 
call  a  strike  on  June  17. 

Like  the  other  unions,  the 
mailers  agreed  to  a  per 

week  jiay  increase  over  34 'i 
months. 

Anticipating  mailer  ratifica¬ 
tion,  the  F'ree  Pi'ess  had  in¬ 
formed  editorial  emi)loyes  to  re¬ 
turn  to  work  .Monday  morning, 
reporters,  deskmen  and  photog¬ 
raphers  at  the  News  had  l)een 
on  four-day  weeks  at  80  percent 
|)ay  since  January.  They  had 
remained  on  a  full  time  basis 
until  then. 

.''lafT-,  Bcliirn 

F'lank  .\ngelo,  F'ree  Pre.ss 
managing  editor  said  only  five 
staffers  failed  to  return  to  work 
Monday  morning.  There  were  26 
resignations  and  one  death  dur¬ 
ing  the  strike,  some  of  them 
clerical  and  there  were  21  “firm 
replacements’’,  according  to  .An¬ 
gelo. 

Fiditorial  jjersonnel  and  others 
of  the  F'ree  Press  are  meml)ers 
of  the  newspaper  guild.  The 
News  editorial  staff  is  not  af¬ 
filiated  with  the  guild. 

Starting  guild  rate  at  the 
Free  Pi-e.-ss  (one  year  experi¬ 
ence),  now  .$115,  will  l)e  $132.15 
in  the  34th  month.  Top  (five 
year)  minimum  now  $200  goes 
to  $226.10  in  the  34th  month  for 
leporters,  rewrite  and  copy 
readers.  Sub  eilitors  will  re¬ 
ceive  $244.51  in  June  1971. 

High  Morult* 

The  comeback  attitude  on  the 
l)art  of  the  guild  has  l)een  good, 
.\ngelo  reported. 

He  felt  this  was  largely  due 
to  the  F'ree  Press  staff  winning 
the  1968  Pulitzer  prize  for  local 
general  reporting  for  its  cover¬ 
age  of  the  Detroit  riot. 

“There  is  an  up-beat  at- 
mosi)here  in  the  newsroom  that 
is  good  to  see”,  Angelo  added. 

.Almost  continuous  recruiting 
efforts  by  Neal  Shine  city  editor 
and  Kurt  Leudtke,  photographic 
(lirector,  resulted  in  the  hiring 
of  eight  interns  from  colleges  as 
far  west  as  Nebraska.  The.se 
went  to  other  pai»ers  in  the 
Knight  newspapers  group  (lur¬ 
ing  the  strike,  agreeijig  to  join 
the  group-memlHU’  F'ree  Press 
at  start-u)). 

“With  these  people,  in  addi¬ 


tion  to  those  we  were  able  to 
acquire  through  our  normal  lines 
we  are  in  good  shape”  Angelo 
explained. 

Derick  Daniels,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  pointed  out  that  w’hile  the 
Free  Press  will  not  make  drastic 
format  changes  there  will  be  a 
steady  effort  to  improve  the 
newspaper. 

Fifty  pei'cent  of  the  Free 
Press’  200  compositors  were 
back  at  work  Tuesday  and 
Mailers  reported  Wednesday  in 
large  numl)ers  to  stuff  supple¬ 
ments  for  Sunday,  according  to 
William  R.  Coddington,  produc¬ 
tion  manager.  Show  up  of 
Stereotypers  on  Thursday  and 
Press  men  and  paper  handlers 
on  F riday  left  no  cause  for  man¬ 
ning  alarm. 

Coddington  said  the  F'ree  Press 
lost  alnmt  30  Compositors  who 
either  left  Detroit  or  are  work¬ 
ing  on  surburban  newspapers 
near  their  Detroit  area  homes. 

Sui)erintendents  contacted 
presidents  of  the  various  locals 
Monday  and  the  reception  was 
good. 

.\t  12:01  Tuesday  morning  50 
per  cent  of  the  composing  room 
force  of  460  was  back  at  work. 
There  also  was  a  good  turnout 
of  the  stereotyper  force  of  54 
on  Tuesday,  Norman  Da\'ies 
.said. 

.\  partial  turnout  of  mailers 
reported  Thursday  and  the  rest 
were  in  F'riday.  There  weie  no 
problems  with  pressmen  and 
l)aper  handlers  (333)  returning 
to  work.  .Also,  a  full  crew  of 
engiavers  was  on  hand. 

tdverlising  OulliMtk 

Kenneth  T.  Carlson,  News  .Ad¬ 
vertising  Director  estimated  that 
advertising  will  run  about  90 
per  cent  of  the  comparable 
period  for  1967  and  by  “Oct.  1 
will  be  at  100  l)er  cent  of  the 
comparable  period  and  showing 
gains.” 

Elving  N.  .Anderson,  Free 
Press  .Advertising  Diiector,  was 
(■((ually  optimistic.  Reporting 
that  he  had  l(een  able  to  retain 
between  75  and  80  per  cent  of 
his  staff.  He  .said  merchants  are 
“delighted”  that  the  newspapers 
are  back  in  business. 

In  the  circulation  departments, 
staffs  were  busy  contacting 
parents  of  carriers  and  keei(ing 
supervisors  in  contact  with  car¬ 
riers  during  the  blackout. 

F'assio’s  supervisors  remained 
on  the  payroll  and  during  the 
long  week  recruited  many  lK>ys. 
.A  June  mailing  pi»H‘e  alone 
)(rought  in  500  carrier  applica¬ 
tions  and  F'assio  estimated  that 
he  had  more  than  2,000  a|)plica- 
tions  over  the  nearly  nine 
months.  .As  a  result,  he  said  he 
has  less  than  100  open  routes 
out  of  5,500  and  he  expect«‘d 
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these  to  be  filled  rapidly. 

A  total  of  250  district  man¬ 
agers,  supervisors,  relief  men 
and  promotion  personnel  worked 
four  days  before  the  Saturday 
resumption  contacting  carriers. 
State  agency  personnel  was  com¬ 
pletely  maintained  and  in  fact, 
Fassio  said,  “right  now  we’re 
looking  for  only  one  agent.” 

Of  400  outside  circulation  em¬ 
ployes  he  said  only  20  were  lost. 

Promotion  departments  of  the 
publications  promised  brighter, 
more  readable  issues  on  radio, 
television,  billboards  and  com¬ 
pany  trucks. 

David  E.  Henes,  F'ree  Press 
promotion  —  the  action  papers 
l)ack  in  action”  —  paper  racks 
held  cards  with  that  theme. 

Commercials  on  most  Detroit 
and  out  of  state  radio  stations 
called  for  new  carrier  boys  and 
new  questions  for  the  papers 
action  line  column  were  solicited. 
Mailing  pieces  went  to  adver- 
ti.sers. 

Kadio  ('.oiiiiiicrciaU 

.Another  radio  commercial  had 
the  big  band  sound  with  vocal 
background  and  a  swingy  tune 
“The  Action  F'ree  Press  Brings 
the  .Action  to  You.” 

The  Chicago  Trihaue  and  S'ew 
York  Times  ran  Free  Press  ads 
headed  “Smile,  the  F'ifth  is 
D))en,  and  Cheers,  .America’s 
F'ifth  Largest  Market  is  Reading 
the  F'ree  Press  .Agin.” 

Peanuts  comic  posters  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  about  two  weeks  with 
the  Sunday  color  comics,  Henes 
said. 

The  popular  expression  “Here 
Comes  The  Judge”  was  used  by 
RolM'rt  FI.  Reese,  News  Promo¬ 
tion  Dirwtor. 

Ruses  cari'ied  huge  poster  that 
read:  Hei-e  come  the  news  and 
the  contact  10  column  got  heavy 
expo.sure  on  billboards. 

In  the  past  nine  weeks  the 
News  has  run  ads  in  35  com¬ 
munity  newspapers  reading 
“Who  Says  No  News  is  Good 
News.”  .Another  showed  a  paper 
rack  and  the  words:  “Wish  We 
Were  Here.”  Still  another  por¬ 
trayed  a  bird  perched  on  a  paper 
tul)e  with  the  words:  “When 
We’re  Not  Publishing  It’s  for 
the  Birds.” 

A  commercial  on  tv  stations 
had  a  judge  pounding  the  liench 
and  saying  here  comes  the  news 
with  a  woman  opening  the  win¬ 
dow  shutters  and  declaiing  its 
about  time. 

.Anderson  at  weeks  end  an¬ 
nounced  the  a|)|)ointment  of  Role 
ert  .A.  Burgess,  former  national 
account  executive  with  Metro¬ 
politan  Sunday  newspaper's,  to 
the  post  of  ad  manager  of  De¬ 
troit  F'ree  Press  Roto  maga¬ 
zine,  and  the  i)apers  specta-color 
preirrint  service. 
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Newsmen  held  in  check 
at  Soviet-Czech  summit 


Ky  kriuanek 

I'niircl  Pre»!«  Inlcmatiitiiul 

CiEKNA  Nad  Tisor 

Press  secretaries  are  unknown 
here.  So  are  press  briefings.  .And 
press  pools. 

No  journalists  travel  with 
Czech  Communist  leader  .Alex¬ 
ander  Dubcek,  and  i)resumably 
none  was  with  Russia’s  Leonid 
Brezhnev  and  the  Politburo, 
either. 

But  whatever  a  reporter  dis¬ 
covered,  he  could  transmit  to  his 
editor  and  readers.  .Always  pro¬ 
viding,  of  couise,  that  he  could 
find  a  phone  that  worked,  could 
get  the  long  distance  operator 
to  answer,  and  then  had  the 
patience  to  wait  up  to  eight 
hours  for  the  call  to  go  through. 
Some  never  did. 

This  is  how  newsmen  reported 
the  crucial  Czech-Soviet  meet¬ 
ings  here  recently. 

Censorship  was  abolished  in 
March.  That  was  one  of  the 
issues  between  the  Czechs  and 
the  Rusians.  Moscow  demanded 


Cierna  N’ad  Tisou  and  stepped 
off  the  train  onto  the  platform. 
But  the  Czech  cops  had  antici¬ 
pated  that,  too,  and  were  wait¬ 
ing. 

The  other  .30  reporters  who 
came  all  this  way  to  Europe’s 
edge  were  stopped  by  the  inner 
perimeter,  if  they  got  that  far. 

Sleeping  head(|uarters  was 
Kosice,  back  to  the  west  in  the 
Tatra  Mountains,  a  breakneck 
SXt-minute  drive  in  the  daytime, 
a  two-hour  run  after  dark. 

Reporters  for  the  Czech  news 
agency  CTK  and  for  the  Slovak¬ 
ian  newspapers  had  l)etter  luck 
getting  information.  Rut  even 
they  learned  little  more  than 
when  the  meetings  l)egan  and 
ended,  and  not  always  that,  and 
not  always  accurately. 


LBJ  clears  the  way 
for  INPC  presidency 

Washingto.n 

When  President  -Johnson 
signed  the  district  of  Columbia 
revenue  bill,  he  may  have  been 
indulging  in  a  bit  of  president¬ 
making.  For  the  bill  eliminated 
a  legal  bar  to  the  ascendancy 
of  .John  W.  (Pat)  Heffernan  to 
the  presidencv  of  the  National 
Press  Club. 

Heffernan,  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  of  Reuters,  is  an 
Englishman.  He  is  also  vice- 
president  of  the  Press  Club.  .A 
law  enacted  by  Congi’ess  at  the 
time  the  Pi'ohibition  amendment 
was  repealed  forbade  any  es¬ 
tablishment  hohiing  a  liquor 
license  to  have  a  non-citizen  as 
a  ju-incipal  officer. 

A  rider  attached  to  the 
revenue  bill  repealed  that  law 
and  cleared  the  way  for  Heffer¬ 
nan  to  run  for  Press  Club 
president  in  the  next  elections?. 
The  expectation  is  that  he  will 
become  the  first  non-citizen  to 
head  the  country’s  largest  or¬ 
ganization  of  newspapermen. 


AN.NOINCE.’VIENTS 

Aeirxpapers  For  Sale 

CALIFXJRNIA  semi-weekly  outsi.Ie 
L..\.  competitive  area.  Preatiite  com¬ 
munity.  Cros.s  S490M.  plus  tSOM  buiUl- 
ine  incluilinir  plant  and  four  income 
rentals.  IS-paite  offset  press.  Price<l  un¬ 
der  (tross.  only  IZ'c  down.  Ade<iuate 
cash  flow.  Mel  Hodell.  Hazen  Co..  138S 
N.  Euclid,  t'pland.  C.alif.  91786.  (714) 
982-1. '>95. 

1.4.70  (ABC)  CIRCULATION,  offset 
weekly  new.spaper  in  prosperous  north¬ 
ern  Indiana  county.  Gross  near  $->0.- 
'  000  ...  a  husband  wife  team  should 
I  be  able  to  «rro«s  815-118.000  or  more. 

I  Ckrntact  Richard  W.  Cardwell.  Hoosier 
I  State  Press  Assn..  Suite  310.  Lemcke 
Bid);.,  106  E.  Market  St.,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  46204. 


WEEKLY  GROUP 

Available  in  Southern  Illinois.  Goo<l 
growth  record,  potential.  Well  equipped. 
Owner  took  out  842.000  in  ’67.  Priced 
at  8220.000  with  terms.  Financially 
qualiflol  buyers  write  to; 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
543  W.  Roosevelt.  Wheaton,  Ill.  60187 

COITNTY-SEAT  EXCLUSIVE  WKLY. 
Six-fi(rure  gross.  Fast  press;  good  em¬ 
ployee  relations.  Contact  H.  W.  Palmer. 
R.K.T.  Larson  &  Assoc.,  844  Sumner 
Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.Y.  13210. 

CALIFORNLV  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY, 
gnrssing  8100. Ono  :  complete  offset  |>lnnt; 
su|»erb  clinuite.  Only  820,000  down. 
.1.  .-X.  Sn.viler.  Newspaper  Bkr..  2234 
E.  Ronineya  I'r..  .Anaheim.  Calif. 
!t2'?06. 

83.500  DOWN  will  buy  exclusive  week¬ 
lies  in  Texas.  Kansas,  North  and 
S<iuth  Dakota.  Nebr.iska  and  Missouri. 
You  will  neol  .another  81.000  for  oi»- 
erating.  Krehbiel-Biditho  Newspai-er 
Service.  Box  133.  Emporia.  Kans.  66m)1. 


classified  section 


the  Communi.^tt  jiarty  of  Czecho- 
.‘tlovakia  maintain  a  tighter  con¬ 
trol  over  the  flow  of  information. 
Rut  I)ul»oek  refused. 

Since  March,  reporters  have 
lieen  able  to  catch  Dulicek  and 
his  aides  on  the  run  to  ask  them 
questions.  For  the  fir.st  time  in 
■2b  years,  foreign  cameramen 
have  lH>en  allowed  to  shoot  film 
of  official  function.s. 

I  M'li  long  lens 

Rut  Itecause  the  Russians  still 
are  nervous  about  that  sort  of 
thing,  all  unofficial  photogra¬ 
phers  and  cameramen  were  kept 
well  away  from  this  meeting. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  sum¬ 
mit,  even  the  official  Czech  tele¬ 
vision  cameraman  was  required 
to  shoot  from  inside  a  building, 
and  used  a  long  lens  so  he 
wouldn’t  upset  the  Russians. 

Three  cordons  of  police  sur¬ 
rounded  the  village.  They  main- 
taimnl  check  points  on  the  roads 
and  patrolled  the  fields.  Re¬ 
porters  abandoned  their  cars  and 
struggled  afoot  through  the 
fields  of  wheat  stubble  trying  to 
keep  a  hedge  row  or  batch  of 
bushes  lietween  themselves  and 
the  cops. 

■A  Ul’T  television  cameraman, 
Jtichard  Graf,  was  the  only 
Western  reporter  to  penetrate 
all  police  cordons  and  get  right 
up  to  the  VTP  trains?.  .A  Rus.sian 
security  officer  spotted  him, 
much  to  the  embarrassment  of 
the  Czechs. 

Two  Swedish  reporters  simply 
bought  tickets  from  Kosice  to 


Benefit  from  oor  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


A\ M U  N( .EMKNTS 

Appraiser$-Consultants 

APPRAISAI-S  bX)R  ESTATE  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur- 
lK)ses.  S?ensible  fees.  Brochure  M.  R. 
Krehbiel.  Box  88.  Norton.  Knns.  67654 

SALE.S--PURCHASF.S  FINANCING 
Publishers  Service.  334  Jefferson  Bldg. 
Greensl>oro.  N.  C.  27401  Ph:  274-3670 

.\eir.spnper  Brokers 

•A  GOOD  BROKER  saves  "hunting” 
costs,  guides  on  maximum  tux  advan¬ 
tages,  and  counsels  toward  successful 
o|ierations.  Newsi>ai>er  Service  Co., 
Inc.,  215  Curtis  St..  Jennings,  La. 
70546.  Ph:  1-3IS.S24-0475. 

NEWSPAPER  SALES  APPRAISALS 
Personnel  and  Equipment  Specialists 
MID-SOUTH  MANAGE’MENT  CO. 

N.  J.  Babb.  Dial  (803)  .582-4511 
P.O.  Box  1657.  Spartanburg,  S.C.  20301 

CONFIDEN’HAL  INFORMA'nON 
Daily  Newspaper  Prx>perties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  A’entura.  Calif.  93001 


The  DIAL  Agency.  1503  Nazareth. 
K;’lani:izoo.  Mich.  49001.  Ph:  319-7122. 
"America's  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 

A-ERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service 
.305  'Taylor,  Claremont.  Calif.  91711 


Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers 
SELLERS-HOGUE 
1415  E.  University  Dr..  Mesa. 
Ariz.— 85201  (AC  602)  964-29.52 


ANNOl  NGKMKNTS 

Aeirspaper  Brokers 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
Newspa|>er  Sales.  Management, 
■Appraisals.  Pers<inal  Purchases 
107  S.  Lawrence  St..  Montgomery.  Ala. 
(205)  262-1751 


NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspaiwrs.  P.O.  Box  490.  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala  3.5902.  Ph.  (AG  205)  546-3357. 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
(Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  (lualitv  daily  and  weekly  news- 
paiiers  in  the  country.  Before  you 
consider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  pmperty. 
you  should  call  (.AC  813)  446-0871  day 
time.  (AC  813)  733-1100  nights,  or  write 
Box  3364.  Clearwater  Bench.  Florida 
33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY  in  excei>- 
tionally  pleasant  Kx-ale;  exclusive,  mod¬ 
ern  letteri>ress  plant:  high  profit.  Omly 
824.000  down.  J.  .A.  Snyder.  Newsimper 
Bkr.,  2231  E.  Romneva  Dr.,  .-Anaheim. 
Calif.  02m)6.  _ _ 

PETER.SBURG  PRE>?S  (circ.  1400) 
and  Wrangell  Sentinel  (circ.  1200) 
weekly  newspaicrs  Ucnte<I  30-miles 
;\part  S»ailheiuHtern  Alaska,  publishc)! 
in  one  plant  (Petersburg)  ;  sheet-f^ 
offset:  commercial  printing:  for  public 
sale  at  law  otfices  Stump  and  Bailey. 
316  Commercial  Bldg..  Ketchikan. 
Alaska.  Ph :  907-22.5-4131  at  10  A.M. 
•Aug.  12.  1968.  Sale  is  for  rash. 


ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMBaJT 
that  buys  the  newspnicr — it's  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGF-NCY 
Box  189.  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  Licensed  Bkr.. 
Serx-ing  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 


Aetespapers  For  Sale 

CONTROLLING  INTEREST  available 
to  right  party  who  knows  how  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  present  successful  course  of 
a  large  weekly  (over  130.000  circ.)  in 
rich  market  area.  Now  operating  in 
the  black,  the  future  is  fabulous  for 
knowle<lgenble  iierson  or  team.  8100,- 
000  cash  necessary  and  proper  quali¬ 
fications.  Write  Box  1174.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXCLUSIA'E  WEEKLY  in  very  pretty 
rural  area  with  plenty  of  payroll  in¬ 
come  nearby.  823.()0t)  down,  includes 
nice  building.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newsiwper 
Bkr..  2231  E.  Romneya  Dr..  .Anaheim, 
Calif.  928)16. _ _ 

NEBRASKA  WEEKLY  exclusive  in 
town  of  18))i)  gn>.ssing  826.500.  Sell  for 
gros.8.  only  88.000  down.  Excellent 
grxrwth  opi>onunity.  Krehbiei-lbilitho 
Newspaper  Service.  Box  133,  Emporia, 
Ks.  66801. 


85.u«  0  DOWN  buys  California  weelily 
with  very  fine  offset  plant.  Man  wife 
team  can  earn  811.000  or  more.  J.  .A. 
Snyder.  Newsp  ii>er  Bkr..  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr..  .Anaheim.  Calif.  92806. 

WEST  TEX.VS  weekly  exclusive,  dom- 
inent  pai»er  in  county.  Sell  for  823,500 
without  biiihling.  only  83. .500  down. 
822.000  gross  coubl  he  doubles!.  2  TTS. 
Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newstsatser  Service. 
B»>x  133.  Em|H>ria.  Ks.  668ol. 


CALIFORNIA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY, 
complete  offset  plant,  grossing  8100.- 
000;  820.000  down.  located  in  an  ex-  , 
ceptionally  attractive  area.  You’ll_  en-  I 
joy  the  real  California  living.  Don't  be 
too  late  for  this  attractive  newspai>er. 
J.  A.  Snyder.  Newspaper  Bkr.,  2234 
E.  Romneya  Dr..  Anaheim.  Cal  f. 
92806. 


SOUTH  LOUISIANA  WEEKLY  over 
70-.vear-old  in  fast-growing  market  of 
1.5.000.  New  Web  offset  plant.  Grossing 
over  8200.000.  Price  8225.000.  Terms 
available.  B<ix  1246.  Editor  &  Pul>- 
lisher. 


\etrspapers  Wanted 

HAVE  YOUR  CAKE  .AND  E.AT  IT. 
too.  Sell  your  newspaper  at  audited  net 
worth  and  gixal  will  and  remain  jn 
chainre,  if  yo?i  like.  Interested  7  )A  rite 
Box  1235,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

INTERESTEl)  IN  OBTAINING  week¬ 
ly  or  semi-weekly  in  Wyoming.  Send 
full  details.  R.  E.  Berge.  P.O.  Box 
335,  Laramie.  Wyo.  82070. 

NEW  ENGL.AND  or  Northern  New 
York  weekly  wanted,  offset,  under  8100.- 
000  griss.  Send  full  details.  Box  1293, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 
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>E\^SPAPER  SERVICES 


=  Machinery  &  Supplies 

Feature*  AraUable  BUY  OR  SELL  EQUIPMENT  THROUGH  E&P'S  REGULAR  WEEKLY  LISTINGS 


aXE  OF  PRO  FOOTBALL’S 
ALL-TIME  GREATS 
relives  20  of  the  sport’s  unforKettable 
games.  A  weekly  series  starting  Sept. 
15.  Low  rates.  Write  for  samples.  Box 
190,  Berea,  Ohio  44017. 


SYNDICATES  NOTE:  Stamp  and  Coin 
features  that  sparkle,  J.  Weiss,  17722 
Bhiclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44112. 


’’MOSTLY  ABOUT  PEOPLE” 

The  only  weekly  column  of  its  kind. 
Enjoy  Walt  Schmidt’s  sparkling  wit. 
satire  and  humor.  Rates  as  low  as  $1- 
a-week.  Samples  and  4-week  trial 
FREE.  Your  territory  may  be  open. 
Write:  Osborn  House  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate,  P.O.  Box  966,  Menlo  Park,  Calif. 
94025. 


“TREND  OF  MIND”— Weekly  column 
— Informative,  psychological,  helpful. 
Sjimples.  Henry  B.  StefTjs.  71S  Irving 
Park  Ro.-id,  Chicago,  Illinois  60613. 


Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Export  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklvn.  N.Y.  11231 
(.AC  2121  JAckson  2-6105 


MACHINERY  &  SI  PPI.IES 
Composing  Room 
ALL  MODELS 

Linotyi>es — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10007. 


FOR  SALE:  Linofilm  photo  unit  and 
two  keyboards.  20  fonts  tyi>e  suitable  for 
newBpai>er  or  job  work,  font  storage 
cabinet,  all  under  maintenance  and  in 
excellent  condition,  5  years  old,  $19,000. 
IBM  Keyboard  with  Autotypist  Perfo¬ 
rator,  desk  and  auxiliary  console,  'ITS 
codes,  brand  new.  iierfect  as  input  to 
computer  or  Photon  713-20,  $I900.  Se¬ 
lection  of  Photon  713  tyi>e  strips.  $225 
each.  Justowriter  recorders  and  8  nt. 
Galvin  reproducers,  ali  under  Friden 
maintenance.  $1,000  each.  Excellent  12 
pt.  Booktype  Justowriter  Reproducer, 
$950.  Justowriter  .A  A  Recorder  with 
switch  for  7-level  code.  Serial  9507.  fine 
shai>e.  $2,100.  Ckjpease  printer  and  da- 
veloper,  17  x  22.  $300.  Model  C  &  D 
IB.M  executive  typewriters,  ruling  de¬ 
vice,  time  clocks,  etc.  for  cold  type  shop, 
prices  on  request.  Write  to  Northwest 
Photo  .Type,  8020  108th  Avenue  S.E., 
Renton.  Washington  98056. 


FOR  SALE 


MODEL  36  linotype- 

immediate  DELIVERY 

This  late-style  high  serial  number  mixer 
machine  offered  less  than  one-third  new 
replacement  cost. 

Linotype  Model  36,  Serial  N'o.  67,- 
224,  KanKema.ster,  mixer,  equipped 
with  four  90-rhannel  main,  four 
wide  auxiliary  maeazines.  six 
molds.  Hydraquadder,  Mohr  saw, 
electric  pot,  electric  distributor 
safety  system — all  late  style  fea¬ 
tures.  In  good  mechanical  con¬ 
dition. 

/•O/f  FI  KTIIER 

IMOHMA  7  lOS  COST  ACT: 


INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
.MACHINERY  CDRPOKATIO.N 
1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  Citv,  MiHsouri  64108 
A.C.  816 — HAltimore  1>906U 


Composing  Room  I 

ELEKTRON.  S2f70483,  electric  pot. 
feeder.  blower,  hydra  quadder.  4  ' 
magazines,  V-drive  motor,  from  private 
plant  (like  new). 

MANHATTAN  LINOTYPE  SUPPLY 
204  Elizabeth  St..  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10012.  ' 
(AC  212)  WAIker  5-0100 

3-YEAR-OLD  VANDERCOCK  full-page  i 
SP25  Proof  Press — power  drive,  ink 
fountain  and  counter:  cost  $6037:  will 
sell  for  $4500.  Comet  Linotvpes,  SN1357.  i 
w/TTS  and  mat  detector.  Two  (2)  Kel-  i 
logg  keyboards  fit  right  over  Linotype  i 
keyboard — makes  a  typewriter  keyboard  | 
out  of  it.  Cost  $1080  each:  will  titke  ! 
$400  each.  Box  1294,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FRIDEN  JUSTOWRITER  SBTT.  12-pt 
recorder,  9-pt.  newstext  reproducer,  8 
month’s  old.  Includes  stand,  tape  wind¬ 
er,  paper  holder.  Excellent  condition. 
New  price  $5880 :  make  offer.  Greater 
Houston  Publishers.  928  Kenmore, 
Houston,  Texas  77023. 


MODEL  V  INTtniTYPE.  twin  molds, 
air-cooled,  equipped  for  TTS:  has  rier- 
forator  and  operating  unit.  Also  model 
V-,50  Miehle  Vertical.  14  x  22.  lyvlger. 
Box  307,  Broken  Arrow,  Okla.,  74012. 


L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DITY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 


Perforator  Tape 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  USA.  All  colors 
— Top  Quality. 

Call  or  IVrite: 

PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-3555 
25  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron.  Ohio  44308. 


Presses  &  Machinery 

SCOTT  PRESSES  (1948) 

30  Units — 7  Folders 
22^4"  cut-off 

Now  set  up  in  lines  of  12-12-6-6.  Will 
divide  to  suit  your  requirements. 

This  equipment  in  excellent  condition  I 
and  complete  with  Heavy-Duty  3  to  2  I 
Folders:  with  C-H  Conveyors:  Balloon 
I  Formers:  AC  Unit  Drives:  Reels  and  j 
Pasters :  Trackage  and  Turntables: 
Capco  Color  Fountains  with  Rails  on  | 
I  each  unit — and  all  accessories. 

j  Available  are  (Tolor  Cylinders  and  ' 
j  Single  or  Double  Reverses.  I 

Priced  most  attractively  | 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASttoClATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4.590 


FROM  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 


j  Presses  &  Machinery 

I  DISMANTLING  MIEHLE  #1  flatbeil 
sheet  press  (34  x  44).  Anyone  for  parts? 
Good  condition.  Weaver  Pub.  Co.,  East 
Greenwich,  R.  I.  02818.  (AC  401)  884- 
4662.  h 


4  Unit  Hantscho 

22%"  X  36"  web  offset  press 
for  two  webs  (7  yrs.  old)  with: 

12’  Offen  multi-stage  dryer  for  two 
webs 

Combination  folder  with  ribbon  by¬ 
pass  feature 

2 — Manual  unwind  stands 

1 —  Hantscho  chill  roll  assembly,  com¬ 
posed  of  two  approx.  15"  chilling 
rolls  per  web 

Motorized  circumferential  reguster 
controls 

Manual  lateral  register  controls 
8 — Hantscho  washup  devices 
8 — Baldwin  ink  agitators 

2 —  W.P.E.  cutoff  oontrols  for  folder 

2 — W.P.E.  half-unit  cutoff  controls  for 
sheeter  with  remote  controls 
7 — W.P.E.  web  break  detectors 
1 — Stobb  stacker 
1 — Hantscho  sheeter  for  two  webs 
76  HP  drive 


6  Unit  Vanauard 

Two  years  old  with 
Jaw  folder 


are  in  use  all  over  the  LTnited  States 
and  foreign  countries.  "Ask  the  m-m 
who  uses  them.”  $92.95  to  $107.25. 
None  lietter  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L.  &  B.  SALES  COMPANY 
111-113  W.  Market  St..  Elkin.  N.C. 

Worlil’s  l.nrv'est  ilistributor  of 
Newspai>er  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  919-83.5-1513 


IDEAL  FOR  WEEKLY  or  small  daily 
— Justowriters :  2-12  pt.  PWJ  Re¬ 
corders,  1-8  PWJ  Reproducer.  Vari-  ' 
tyi>ers:  1 -model  620  and  1 -model  720. 
Many  fonts.  Daily  Observer.  530  Brick 
Blvd.,  Brick  Town  N.J.  (201)  477-1100.  | 


FIVE  LINOTYPES:  M-M.  .aiixili.-iry  ; 
magazine.  $2,000;  M-33.  saw.  automatic  ' 
ejector  blade.  -84.000;  M-33.  saw.  oiiad-  | 
fler.  automatic  ejector  bla<le.  .81.500  : 
Comet  $5,500:  M-5,  tai»e-oi>erat‘=sl.  $6.- 
500,  Patkage  sale  $20,000.  .MI  in  daily 
oiM^ration,  iroo,l  contlilion.  ages  vary.  I 
•Available  alvtut  Oct.  1  on  our  flctor. 
Decatur  Dailv.  Decatur.  .Ala.  35601.  ! 

(AC  20.51  .35.3-1612 


Complete  Plants 

FOR  SALE: 


COLOR  FLEXIBLE  HOE 
SUPERPRODUC’nON  PRESSES 

6-Unit,  four-color  couples 
Superimposed  angle  bars — Turning  Bay 

RTP - Geared  for  52.500  per  hour 

Dual  ink  rails  and  reverses 
Hoe  ink  pump  system 

Available — Approximately  12  Months 
Mav  be  inspected  on  edition 
For  Sale  Exclusizely ; 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherrv  St..  Kansas  Citv.  Mo.  64108 
AC  816  BA  1-9060 


HOE  COLORM..\TIC  (1968) 

Fotir  units — one  color  c.vl — tensionplate 
lockup — heav.v  duty  3''2  fobler  -AC  unit 
tyT>e  drive — reels  and  fidly  automatic 
pasters — ratetl  70.000  hour.  Av.ailable 
in  one  year  at  considerable  savings.  1 
Stereo  to  match. 

BEN  SHULMAN  A.SSOCIATES 
60  E.  42n(l  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4.590 


16  PAGE  1949  GOSS  ITNITUBE  *741 
and  stereo  equipment.  Corai  care,  mini¬ 
mum  use  running  8.000  da'lv.  Pl.ain 
Dealer,  Wabash.  Indiana  46992. 


3  Unit  Color  King 

with  •■ 

Jaw  folder 
water  lavalers 

2  Unit  Vanguard 
Offset  Press 

complete  with  Motor  and  controls: 
newspaper  folding  device  for  %  and 
t/4  fold:  sheeting  attachment 

Twin  Unitubulars 

4  units,  each  line.  Double  color  right 
line,  single  color  left  line. 

2 — 44  aotl  hi  folders 
2 — 60  H.P.  drives 
Complete  stereo 

Two  1961  Goss 
Universal  Press  Units 

One  reverse-heavy  duty  folder 
80-page  capacity  for  44  and  44  fold — 
four  position  roll  stand  with  automatic 
tensions  —  rewinder  —  conveyor  —  Goss 
plate  perfector  with  vacuum  control. 
Goss  4.5W  mat  roller  and  all  stereo 
hand  chases  tantamount  to  complete 
operation. 


COMPLETE  NESW.<8P.APER  PI. ANT 
Goss  Tubular  Press  anti  fttldcr  for  4- 
page  unit,  »DK  112 
Stereotype  equipment  for  Intertypes  .qnd 
Linotypes 
Magazines,  racks 

Proof  presses,  Ludlow,  saw,  vertical 
miterer 

15  Turtles.  16  chases,  composing  tables, 
composing  banks,  leatl,  slug  storage  cab¬ 
inet;  assortment  of  galleys 
Cabinets,  tables  and  tiollies 
Teals,  parts,  etc. 

Office  equipment 

Desires  bid  on  complete  plant  or  any 
material  desired  by  Friday  noon,  August 
23,  1968. 

Plant  open  daily  except  Saturday 
Crtntact  Clarence  E.  Hess 
TOB  EVENING  RECORD 
Lansford.  Pa.  18232 
(AC  717)  645-2151 


Miscpllaiieous  Machinery 

4  POCKCT  HICHT  HAND  McCAIN 
Inserter,  master  lKM>k  ralij»er,  Christen¬ 
sen  SaH4lle  Rtiteher  with  4  Hostitrh 
heads.  McCain  »-knife  Trimmer  with 
fanne<l  <»ut  l>elt  flelivery.  All  ne<‘esKary 
motors,  pumps  anfl  l»l*»werS'  220  volts 
(>0  eyedes,  3  phase  \C.  I*ric*€sl  frir  <|uick 
sale.  Hox  I -till.  FMilor  &  I'lihlislu^r. 


ROTARY  PRESSES: 

16  Pa^es  to  61  PaRCS 

•  16-Page  Standard  Duplex  Tubular 

•  25-Page  Standard  Goss  Tubul.ar 

•  24-Page  Goss  TInitubular 

•  48-Page  Goss  Universal 

•  64-Page  Goss  Universal 

Alt  of  the  above  presses  offered  svith  com¬ 
plete  stereotype  packages,  superimposed 
rotor  cylinders,  balloon  formers,  fed  from 
beneath  the  press  or  end  fed  on  floor 
level. 

ANY  ABOVE  PRESSES  OFFERED 
"AS  IS.  WHERE  TS."  OR  RECONDI¬ 
TIONED.  DELIVERED,  INSTALLED 
AND  GUARANTEED. 

For  Further  Information  Contact: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  St..  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64108 
AC.  816  BA  1-9060 


1  GOSS  UNIFU)\V  HEADLINER  2:1 
ratio,  heavy-tiuty  newspaper  folder.  112- 
page  caiiacity.  arr.ingerl  for  double  de- 
livery.  22%**  sheet  cutoff,  complete  with 
Itefl  plate  anti  main  drive  houRint;.  in¬ 
cluding  double  ballon  former,  presently  ' 
runninf?  a  60%^^  wide  web.  Can  lie  seen 
in  operation  any  time.  Contact  Pur-  I 
chaainfr  Airent.  Courier-Journal  &  I 
t»ui8ville  Times,  525  W.  Hroadway, 
Louisville.  Ky.  40202  (502)  582-4581. 


High  Speed  Goss 

built  in  1939 — 16/32  capacity 
2  Units 
Double  Folder 
Floor  fed 

Speed  46,000  i.p.h. 

All  stereo 


Premier  back  shaver — perfect  condition 
C/4  Intertype;  25,000  series,  new  Star 
hydraulic  quadder 


AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 
Mergenthaler  Linofilm  Ad  machine 
C.  0.  L.  (Computer  only  Linofilm) 
28  grid  capacity 
27  grid  available 
6  level  tape  operation 
1-year  old 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 

EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 

Lyndhurst.  N.  J.  07071 


HURI.ETRON  INSETROL 
1  Complete  ITnIt — A(-  c(|u*ppe<!  —  prac¬ 
tically  new — removetl  from  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

REN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 
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EDITOR  Si  PUBLISHER  for  August  10,  1968 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
Presses  &  Machinery 


GOSS  HEADLINER 
Manufactured  1955 
6-Unit  96  Page  Press 
23  9/16"  Cutoff  —  90®  Stagser 
Rated  at  52,500  iph 
3  Color  Half  Decks  I 

Double  Folders 
Double  Upper  Formers 
Many  Reverses 
Reels,  Tensions  &  Pasters 
AC  Unit  Type  Drive 
Tension  Plate  Lockup 
Excellent  Condition 
Available  First  Half  1969  | 

For  Sale  Exclusively:  j 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP.  I 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
A.C.  816  BA  1-9060 


Stereotype  Equipment 

STEREOTYPE 

3 — STA-Hl  Master  Formers — 22*4" 

3 —  10  Ton  Electric  Stereo  Pots 

4 —  Wootl  Automatic  Autoplates 
4 — Wootl  Autoshavers 

1 — STA-Hi  Twiniilate  Router 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42iui  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

STA-HI  curved  plate  router  and  Wood 
autoplates,  22‘>4"  and  23, 'li"  cut-off.  No¬ 
lan  4.000  lb.  elec,  meltavcr  with  duiierin  I 
and  water-cooled  inolils.  Monomelt  ro¬ 
tary  and  Hammond  full-page  shavers. 
Wesel  and  Royle  routers.  Goss  stereo  ' 
type  saws.  Sta-Hi  former.  22')4"  cut¬ 
off.  Available  now.  Midwest  Matrix  & 
Macli.  Mart.  712  S.  Federal  St.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  HI.  60005. 

1  NOLAN  full-page  casting  ls>x  with 
temperature  control;  exhaust  fan  and 
-Stereo  saw — all  for  $650.  Rockville 
Jourmil.  3  Pros|H*ct  St..  Rockville. 
Conn.  06066.  I  AC  203»  875-33)6.  John 
Sweeney  or  Hob  Freeman. 


ff  untcfl  To  Itiiy 

NF-WSPAPER  PRE.SSKS 
COMPLETE  PI.ANIS 
MAT  ROl.I.EltS 
STEREO  EtnriPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  Si..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-1.590 

L50  HOUSEPOWEK  AC  110  Varial.le 
Spetnl  Press  Motcir  in  noo«l  enndition. 
State  awe.  con«.lition.  len^^th  of  motor 
and  len^rth  ami  4liametor  of  shafts. 
Contra  Civsta  Times.  T*.  (>.  x  PJIT, 
Walnut  Creek*  Calif.. 


w  \m  ki> 

Academic 


GENERALIST  —  Progressive  private 
college,  lower  midwest,  has  oi>ening  on 
external  afTnirs  staff.  Duties  combine 
writing,  editing,  program  direction  and 
coordination.  Creativity,  ver\'e.  atlinity  i 
for  i>eople  outweigh  experience.  J^end  ' 
resume  to  Box  121^9,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DIRECTOR  of  Informational  Services  i 
neetled  to  handle  directly  all  college  i 
publications  and  supervise  areas  of  { 
printing,  photography  and  news  serv-  ' 
ice.  Faculty  rank  and  salary  negotiable.  ; 
Write:  Dr.  Michael  Kovach.  Mlllersville  : 
State  College,  Mlllersville.  Pa.  17551. 


Adminisiraiire 


GENERAL  MANAGER  for  prize- 

winning  weekly  nnd  central  offset  plant, 
30*mites  N.Y.C.  Busy  publisher  needs 
real  “numlier  two  1>08S*’  to  assist  with 
ads,  personnel,  estimating,  purchasing.  ! 
even  community  relations.  Comprehen¬ 
sive  weekly  newspaper  background 
nee<led.  Potential  unlimited  with  this  i 
rapidly-expanding  operation.  $10-112.000.  > 
Send  detailed  resume  to  Box  1303,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Csreer  Opportunities 

THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


Administrative 


GENERAL  MANAGER  needed  for 
Massachusetts  weekly,  self-starter,  with 
ad  sales,  makeup  and  know-how.  Salary 
and  bonus.  Box  1311,  Editor  &  Pul^ 
Usher, 


IF  YOU  LIKE  TO  TRAVEL,  are  ex- 
Ijerienoed  in  newspaper  advertising,  can 
communicate  with  newspaper  publishers  \ 
and  advertising  managers,  and  are  look-  I 
ing  for  a  compensation  plan  that  pretty 
much  lets  you  write  your  own  ticket,  we 
may  have  just  what  you  want.  We  pub¬ 
lish  a  well-known  syndicate.!  newspaper 
service  and  have  an  opening  in  our 
Western  Territory.  Send  complete 
resume  to  Box  1325,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ALWAYS  WANTED  TO  RUN 

YOUR  OWN  NEWSPAPER? 

We  can’t  offer  you  that  opiMiitunity. 
but  we  can  give  you  the  next  best  thing. 
Our  new  satellite  oi«ration  calls  for 
four  sei>arate  prciu-ts  daily  and  man¬ 
agers  to  pnaluce  them.  If  you  iiualify. 
your  exi>erience  in  the  etlitorial.  circu¬ 
lation  and  sales  fields  coubl  earn  you 
to  $15.01111  annually,  plus  a  suburban 
Zone  2  area  in  which  to  enjoy  it.  Send 
complete  resume,  references  to  Box 
1350,  Editor  &  Publisher 

PUBLISHING  ASSISTANT 
$10,000  TO  $12,000 

Here’s  a  genuine  growth  spot  for  a 
shirt-sleeve  administrator  with  the  di¬ 
rectory  division  of  an  expanding  N.J. 
publisher.  Printing.  iiriMluction,  circu¬ 
lation.  and  promotion  exiierience  heli>- 
ful.  Ilegree  lU'eterreiL  Benefits  include 
Ismus,  profit-sharing.  stock  option 
plan.  Write  fully  to  Box  1342,  Etlitor 
&  Pul>lisher. 


Circulation 

SMALL  NEW  ENGLAND  DAILY  is 
looking  for  a  young  man  interested  in 
furthering  his  career  in  the  circulation 
profession.  We  are  affiliated  with  a  dy¬ 
namic  group  operation  that  can  offer 
the  right  man  a  great  future.  Confi¬ 
dential  replies,  including  complete 
resume  and  references,  should  be  for¬ 
warded  to  Box  1329,  E<iitor  &  Publisher. 


M.AN.AGER’S  PDSITION  available. 
lOM  ABC  daily.  Zone  4.  Good  potential 
— some  field  work  necessary.  Would 
exjtect  man  to  analyze  market  sub¬ 
mitting  oi)erational  brief.  Goo.!  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  assistant  or  district  manager 
to  step  up.  Resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  in  confidence.  Box  1305,  Editor 

&  Publisher. 


ASSIST.\NT  CM,  cnpalde.  aggressive, 
blxperience  in  conlrolietl  circulation 
lielpful.  Salary  commensurate  with  ex- 
l>ei*ience  ;inii  ai>ility.  Send  resume  to 
ito\  1310,  E<litor  &  rut>lisher. 

TR  A  NS  PORTATION  M  A  N  AGER 
Increased  work  lotul  has  createil  new 
job  in  our  circulation  dei)artnKmt.  .lob 
has  res|M>nsibility  for  ilelivery  of  large 
met  roiKilit.in  morning  newspaper  to 
various  ilistrilmtiun  points  from  cen- 
Irjil  printing  plant  l«K':ite«i  in  l,usy 
mitlwest  downtown  Ittcation. 

Prefer  man  with  newspa|>er  transiior- 
tation  exiterionoe  on  15u,or0  or  over 
circulation.  Should  have  knowledge  of 
second-class  mail  service:  exi>erience 
with  contract  or  common  carrier  heltt- 
ful.  Must  Ite  self-starter  who  enjoys 
hard  work  and  major  resir.msihility  with 
the  tiesire  to  assume  top  management 
job. 

A  proven  leailer  in  the  iiewspai»er  in- 
tlustry.  history  ttf  growth  and  oi>l»or- 
tunity.  part  of  a  vast  coriKirate  com¬ 
munications  oi»eration. 

Semi  comiilete  resume  with  salary  his¬ 
tory  to  Bo.k  1363,  Etlitor  &  Publisher, 
All  replies  held  in  strict  confidence. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  One  of 

America’s  largest  weekTes  planning  to 
go  ilaity.  laHtiting  for  a  young  man  on 
the  way  ut>.  Must  know  ABC.  Little 
Merchant  program  ami  promotion. 
GchxI  future  for  right  man.  Salary 
$10,oeti  plus  bonus  plan.  Zone  2.  Semi 
complete  resume  to  Box  I:t31.  Etlitor  & 
I’liblisher. 


Classified  Advertising  ' 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— The  second  I 
man  in  a  big-paper  classified  advertising 
department,  or  proven  salesman  with 
experience  and  ambition  has  outstanding 
opportunity  as  CM  for  strong,  progres-  : 
sive.  Midwest  evening  daily.  We  want 
man  to  manage  and  lead  staff  in  an 
already  established,  productive  opera-  ! 
tion  and  reward  him  with  fine  future,  | 
increased  earnings.  Write  Box  1327,  '< 
Editor  &  Publisher,  giving  details  of 
experience,  references,  salary  needs,  . 
etc. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  young,  en¬ 
ergetic  classified  salesman.  Good  start¬ 
ing  salary  bonus,  car  allowance,  paid 
vacation,  hospitalization.  Excellent  op-  ' 
portunity  for  advancement.  New,  air-  , 
conditioned  plant.  Write  ail  in  first 
letter  to  Ron  Everly,  CAM,  The  Bra-  | 
denton  Herald.  P.O.  Box  921,  Braden¬ 
ton.  Fla.  33505. 

TOP-FLIGHT  CM  WANTED  for  27,000 
evening  daily.  Must  direct  entire  staff 
and  be  able  to  sell.  Prosperous  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Dutch  area.  Exc.llent  opportunity 
in  an  ideal  place  to  raise  a  family.  Give 
complete  resume  to  Advertising  Dir.,  ' 
Lebanon  Daily  News,  Lebanon,  Pa. 
17042. 


I  Display  Advertising 

AD  MAN — experienced  in  sales — to 

work  closely  with  busy  sd  sales  man- 
;  ager  of  top  Brooklyn  weekly.  Right  man 
I  will  move  up  in  organization.  Cali  TE 
9-2086,  or  write  Box  1214,  E<litor  & 
I  Publisher. 


;  DISPLAY  -AD  SALESMAN  —  Young, 
experienced  man  needed  immediately  by 
daily  in  Area  9.  We  and  our  market  are 
growing  so  fast  we  must  constantly  ex¬ 
pand  our  staff.  This  offers  you  a  chance 
to  prove  yourself  nnd  thereby  move 
ahead  rapidly.  Salary,  commission  and  ; 
incentives  are  above  average,  plus  com-  i 
’  pany  benefits  including  profit-sharing 
retirement  plan.  Don’t  hesitate  reply- 
j  ing  with  the  thought  that  this  job  has 
already  been  filled.  We  will  screen  all 
I  applicants  until  we  are  satisfied  that 
:  we  have  the  right  man.  It  may  be  you! 

I  Send  full  resume  to  Box  1205,  Etlitor  &  . 
'  Publisher. 


COMBINATION  advertising  and  news. 
Free  suburban  weekly.  Send  resume, 
layouts,  clips  and  salary  requirements  to 
Courier,  P.O.  Box  1491,  Jupiter,  Fla. 
33458. 


.ADVERTISING  M.ANAGER’S  golden 
,  opportunity  with  large,  fast-growing 
I  weekly  only  minutes  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Many  top  accounts  now,  plus 
plenty  of  new  t>otential.  Must  have  | 
(iroven  sales  tlevelopment  background  . 
and  exiierience  with  shopping  'enters.  I 
Excellent  salary  and  commission  t'l'o- 
I  gram.  Replies  confidential.  Write  Box 
1262.  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  AD  SALESMAN  wantetl  by 
one  of  the  finest  tlaily  offset  news- 
pni>ers  in  the  U.S.  Beautiful  new 
building,  excellent  working  conditions. 
Salary  commensurate  with  ability; 
bonus  plan.  Must  be  suiierior  in  sales 
and  layout  ability.  Sen!  sample  lay¬ 
outs.  complete  resume  first  tetter  to 
.Advertising  Director,  Fairbanks  Daily 
News-Miner.  P.t>.  Bt>x  TIO.  Fairbanks. 
.Alaska.  99701.  via  air-mail. 


STYMIED  IN  PRESENT  JOB?  ' 
Want  a  |H>sition  with  growth  jwtential?  I 
Eximnding  group  (6  weeklies!  seeking  , 
two  display  salesmen,  one  classifietl  \ 
salesman.  Salary  and  commission.  Send  : 

I  resume  nnd  full  particulars  first  letter 
j  to  A.  A.  Allef^retti.  DeKalh  County  I 
I  Press.  116  Somonaiik  St..  Sycamore. 
Illinois  60178. 


!  RETIREIT?  Work  in  Florula  part-time,  i 
I  Write:  Tampa  Shopper.  1304  S.  Dale 
I  Mabry,  Tampa,  Fla.,  33609.  i 


Display  Advertising 

RETAIL  ADVER'nSING  MANAGER 
SALARY  TO:  $10,000  -f  BONUS 
The  man  we  are  looking  for  will  take 
complete  charge  of  our  10-man  de¬ 
partment,  and  will  report  to  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Director.  We  are  centrally  lo¬ 
cated  between  the  mountains  and  the 
beach,  in  the  "Golf  Cap'tal  of  the 
World.”  Send  resume  to : 

Personnel  Director 
AUGUSTA  CHRONICLE-HERALD 
P.  O.  Box  928 
Augusta,  Georgia  30903 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 
Wanted:  display  advertising  salesman 
to  join  expanding  staff  of  10  persons 
with  high  prestige  Midwest  daily  of 
32,000  circulation  in  community  of  50,- 
000.  Must  have  retail  account  experi¬ 
ence,  strong  on  copy,  layout  and  selling. 
We  prefer  a  family  man  who  wants  to 
settle  in  a  prosperous,  growing  com¬ 
munity  and  work  among  congenial, 
progressive  people.  Newly-remodeled 
plant  and  offices.  5-day  week,  annual 
bonus,  company-paid  retirement  plan, 
free  insurance  in  addition  to  top  sal¬ 
ary.  It  will  pay  vou  to  look  into  our 
proposition.  Write  fully  to  Box  1330, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

’’SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
I  Payable  with  orderl 


4-wttks  .  $1.00  eer  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  .  $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  .  $1.30  per  line. 


Count  five  average  words  per  line 
3  lines  minimunt 
(No  abbreviations) 


Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Do  not  send  irrtplaciakle  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  ’help  wanted’ 
advertisements  until  direct  request  is 
made  for  them.  E&P  cannot  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  return. 


DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 
The  use  of  borders,  koldfaci  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.15  per  agate  line — $44.10 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 


4-wteks  .  $1.50  per  line,  per  issue 

3-w«lis .  $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

2-vv(el(S .  $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week .  $1.80  per  line. 


WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
TiMsdoy,  4:30  PM 


Bex  nuinken,  which  arc  Mailed  uch  day 

as  they  an  ncthied,  an  nl  id  far  l-year. 


Editor  &  Publisher 
8S0  Third  Av».,  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Plata  2-70S0 
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HKIP  WANTED 

Display  Adrertising 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN— \Ve  have 
imme<hate  openinir  for  qualihecl  man. 
Send  resume  to  John  Q.  Lambert.  Bus. 
Mg:r.,  Democrat.  Natchez.  Miss.  39120. 


CALIFORNIA  AD  MANA(;ER  for  off¬ 
set  daily  6.200  circ.  Eneiijy,  ima^ina* 
tion  and  solid  newsi>ai»er  ad  exi>erience 
desire*!.  F’leasant.  jm>winiif  comminity 
in  hi>rh  «!esert.  Contact  Frank  Barnett, 
Dady  Press.  P.O.  Box  AC.  Victon’ille, 
Calif.  92392.  Ph :  «AC  714)  24.^9364. 


DISPL.W  AD  SALESM.AN  (or  woman) 
f(»r  uno|>rK>se4l  ;jrowinp  offset  daily. 
Will  train  interested  i»erson.  Base  sal¬ 
ary  plus  commission,  health  insurance, 
vacations,  and  advantage  •>(  liv'nn  in 
.Maska  where  there  are  healthy  outd(M)r 
activities  and  no  riots.  (Vne-hour  by  jet 
fn»m  S^'attle  Wash.  Write  I^w  WiJ- 
lijims.  Ketchik.an  < Alaska  .ddtul )  Dailv 
News. 


Advertising 

DIRECTOR 

Rap  idly  •expand  in;;  suburban  weekly 
news|>:i|»er  jrroup.  current  circulation 
near  2no,n*o.  has  «>)>cninu  for  stronjrly- 
m*>tivate«l  “take  char>re“  man. 

FIxcellent  opp(»rtunity  for  an  advertis- 
in^r  administrator  exj>erienced  in  all 
phas<-s  of  det>artment  manairement.  or- 
;ranization.  suf^erx’ision.  traininjr  and 
planninjr.  Present  department  15  men. 
.'Salary.  Ltnus.  car.  .Area 

SrttJ  drftiiis  in  fitst  letter. 
Interiiru-  after  Labor  Day. 

BOX  13.56.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


CALL.  WIRE.  WRITE  for  shot  at  ad 
manairer’s  iK>st  on  Michinan's  awanl- 
winninjr  weekly,  but  don’t  waste  time 
unless  you  have  ideas,  creativity  and 
enthusiasm.  We  must  tret  K^rowinir. 
Contact  Rollin  Hua~d,  CIint<m  County 
News,  St.  .?»dins.  Mich.  4''''Ts.  Ph. 
(  517»  221-2:161. 


ADVERTL'^IN(;  MANA(;ER  f<*r  new 
statewide  journal  of  news  and  of>inic»n. 
Potential  srreat.  Atlaidability  more  im- 
I»ortant  than  experience.  .\tre  unim¬ 
portant.  ('oastal  area.  Peter  \V.  Cox. 
Maine  Times.  13  Main  St..  Topshjim. 
Maine  n4M'6. 


HKI.P  W  ANTED 

Editorial 

COMBINATION  news  and  advertisine. 
Free  suburban  weekly.  Send  resume, 
layouts,  clips  and  salary  requirements 
to  Courier,  P.O.  Box  1491,  Jupiter,  Fla. 
3.9458. 


DESK  MAN 

Can  you  edit  copy,  contribute  story  ideas 
with  substance  (no  tricks  or  (timmicks), 
generate  enthusiasm  and  pride,  follow 
through  with  reporters  and  phoiogra- 
phers  to  get  your  ideas  into  print?  Are 
you  a  young  man  on  a  small  newspaiter 
itching  to  test  your  ability  on  these 
points?  Invest  a  6c  stamp  in  your  fu¬ 
ture  today.  Write  us  telling  of  your 
education  and  experience,  your  career 
goals,  your  salary  requirements.  We’re 
small  enough  to  give  you  important  re¬ 
sponsibilities  now  and  large  enough  to 
offer  a  satisfying  newspaper  career. 
Send  resume  to  Box  1240  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


JOIN  THE  NEW  WAVE 
The  nation’s  6th  largest  ABC  weekly 
group  needs  an  experience.!  reporter- 
photographer  as  editor  of  its  largest 
single  paper. 

You’ll  write  major  and  minor  stories 
and  shoot  photos  with  new  3.5  mm  Nikon 
equipment.  Most  importantly,  you’ll 
have  the  opportunity  to  enterprise 
stories  of  significance  to  the  community 
as  well  as  make  decisions  that  affect 
the  city. 

The  new  wave  in  journalism  can  be 
found  with  urban-suburban  newspapers. 
Tlie  Sun  Newspapers  of  Omaha  lead  the 
way.  Contact  Stanford  Lipsey,  Pub¬ 
lisher.  4908  S.  23th,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
68107.  Phone  402-733-7300. 

SPORTS  MAN  .  .  .  strong  in  layout, 
supervision,  for  progressive,  fast-grow¬ 
ing  Southern  California  newspaper. 
Send  resum4  to  Box  1218  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SLEEPY,  OWEGO,  NEW  YORK  .  .  . 
is  awakening  to  the  knocks  of  strangers, 
bringing  with  them  new  industry  and 
growth — and  the  sophisticated  problems 
of  suleirbia.  We  need  a  self-starting  re¬ 
porter  to  operate  our  bureau  there  and 
tell  our  readers  of  the  dilemmas  of  this 
community  in  an  era  of  transition. 
Photo  experience  helpful,  not  essential. 
Send  salary  requirements,  resume  to 
Larry  Hale.  Assistant  Managing  E<li- 
tor.  The  Evening  Press.  Binghamton, 
N.Y.  13902. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

use  zone  numr>e>  to  Indicate  location  without  apaciflc  Idantlfieatlen 


HKI.P  ANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


EDITOR  to  take  over  young,  already 
well-established  insurance  paper,  de¬ 
velop  additional  publications.  Home  of¬ 
fice  of  leading  insurance  publishing 
house,  middlewest.  Box  1210,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


LIVELY  GUY  OR  GAL  to  cover  No.  1  I 
l)e.at  for  Northern  New  England  9,000  j 
n.m..  near  Dartmouth,  skiing;  Boston  ■ 
2'.j  hours:  40-hour  week,  full  benefits.  ' 
Salary  baser!  on  experience.  Reply  Box 
1269,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


EXPERIENCED  DESKMAN  needed  for 
50.000  suburban  Pa.  p.m.  daily.  Starting 
salary:  $176.45  for  a  37*. ^  hour  week. 
Chance  for  ad.’.mcement.  Send  resume 
to  Box  1250,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER  to  cover  scholastic 
lieat  on  New  York  State’s  capital  city 
p.m.  Job  affords  wide  range  of  feature 
coverage,  plus  opportunity  to  write 
column.  Excellent  opjiortunlty  for  a 
young  man  who  wants  to  loin  experi¬ 
enced,  congenial  6-man  staff  and  settle 
down  in  growing,  dynamic  community. 
Send  complete  resume  to  Ralph  Martin, 
Executive  Sports  Editor.  The  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News,  Albany.  N.Y.  12201. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
WE  ARE:  A  well-estahlisheil.  respecte<I 
trade  newspajter  serving  the  nation’s 
poultry  industry;  17.000  circulation  | 
covering  4o  states  .and  16  foreign  coun¬ 
tries;  the  poultry  industry’s  conservative 
voice  with  a  record  of  in-depth  report-  I 
ing  of  today’s  important  issues:  offset, 
tabloid  format  that  now  enjoys  the  ; 
I>oultry  industry’s  |x>sition  of  the  No.  1  1 
News  Weekly. 

WE  OITER:  Full  editorial  respons'- 
hility,  with  salary  to  match;  small 
amount  of  travel  for  news  covering  in 
the  Southeastern  are.i :  complete  fringe 
lienefit  program:  modern  office  and  j 
pl.ant  facilities.  1 

Ointact  John  F.  Y.arbrough,  Editor 
and  Publisher,  SOUTHEASTERN 
POULTRY  TIMES,  308  Spring  Street. 
S.W.,  P.O.  Box  1338,  Gainesville. 
Georgia  30501. 

SPORTS  WRITER 

Experience*!  sports  writer  nee*le<l  for 
growing  p.m.  daily.  Send  clips,  resiune 
and  salary  desireil  to  The  Eilitor.  Mor¬ 
ris  County’s  Dailv  Record.  Morristown. 
N.J.  07960. 

WOMEN’S  DEPARTMENT  of  prize¬ 
winning  newsimper  seeks  creative  desk 
person  for  layouts  and  make-up,  plus 
writing  if  desire<l.  If  you’ve  hsul  some 
experience  but  crave  chance  for  greater 
freedom  and  op|H)rtunity  to  experiment 
with  new  i<ieas,  write  Box  1265,  E<litor 
&  Publisher.  Zone  4. 

IF  YOU’RE  EDITING  COPY  on  a  small 
or  medium-sized  daily  and  are  ready  to 
move  to  a  metro,  try  us.  We  are  one  of 
the  biggest,  lie.st  and  fastest-moving 
morning  |>ai>era  in  the  country,  and 
we’re  looking  for  copy  c<litors  who  can 
move  up  with  us.  Zone  5.  We  ,\i*e  An 
Fkliial  (ipport unity  Employer.  Box  1228, 
kiiitor  &  Publisher. 

GOOD,  SOLID  NEWS  WRITER 
CHANCE  TO  STEP  UP  for  a  writer 
with  two  to  five  y*»ars  newspaper  ex- 
l>erience  (small-town  background  would 
lie  fine)  who  would  like  to  fill  a  news 
writing  sixrt  with  a  large  Ohio  com¬ 
pany.  This  is  a  press  relations  job 
covering  a  wide  areti  of  Ohio.  re<|uiring 
ability  to  deal  with  newspaper  people 
at  their  own  level,  and  accurate  writing. 
Knowledge  of  photography.  H<lvertising. 
radio  and  television  would  lie  helpful. 
Resident  of  Ohio  or  neighlsiring  state 
preferred.  Company  is  an  e<iual  opiior- 
tunity  employer,  .i-end  farts  alsiut  your¬ 
self,  including  educ.ational  background 
and  experience,  present  salary  and 
references,  to  Box  1255,  Etlitor  &  Pul>- 
lisher. 

WIRE  EDITOR 

In  a  rut  on  the  lieat?  If  you  have 
realistic  news  exiierience,  move  up  to 
valuable  desk  exiierience  with  Chart 
Area  6  evening  daily,  31,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Opportunity  to  participate  in  news 
decisions,  picture  selection,  makeup, 
work  with  comiK*lent.  congenial  staff. 
Excellent  starting  salary —outstanding 
extras-  Tiromotifinal  oppor’unity.  Tell 
alsiut  self  to  Bov  1254  Eilltor  &  I’uli- 
.  lisher. 


COPY  EDITOR  for  growing,  pro¬ 
gressive  6-day  paper  in  sunny  Southern 
California.  Experience  preferred.  Some 
opportunity  for  writing.  Write  Robert 
V.  Liggett,  Managing  Editor.  Imperial 
Valley  Press.  P.O.  Box  251,  El  Centro, 
Calif.,  92243. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
for  IS.OUO  evening  daily.  Write:  D. 
Grandon.  The  Gazette,  Sterling.  III. 
61081. 


SMALL  SOUTHERN  KANSAS  DAILY 
seeking  newsman  and  combination 
sports  e<litor-general  assignment  re- 
iwrter  for  immediate  openings.  Ad¬ 
vancement  opportunities  to  right  in¬ 
dividuals.  Send  resume  to  Managing 
Editor,  Pratt  Tribune.  Box  909,  Pratt. 
Kans.,  67124. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Young  desk  man  with  from  two  to  five 
years’  exiierience,  nce<led  for  a  morn¬ 
ing  and  Sunday  newspaper  in  150,000 
range.  Advancement  tiossibilities  in¬ 
clude  copy  desk  slot,  city  desk,  tele¬ 
graph  .and  makeup.  Box  1270,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

WIRE  EDITOR,  award-winning  offset 
New  England  daily,  metroiiolitan  area. 
Send  resume  to  Box  1268,  Erlitor  & 
Publisher. 


IF  YOU  LIKE  TO  WRITE  we  want  to 
talk  to  you.  Small  Midwest  daily  nee<l8 
reiKirter  willing  to  learn  news  e<litor’s 
duties,  replace  e<litor  in  his  aVisence. 
Salary,  fringes  gocxl.  Degree  must.  Will 
consider  ambitious  beginner.  Write  Box 
1273,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPtVRTER.  black  or  white.  Good  sal¬ 
ary,  7U'  hour  day.  5  days-a-week.  Hos¬ 
pitalization  and  surgical  for  employee 
anil  deiiendents :  other  attractive  liene- 
fits.  Write  Fred  J.  Becker,  Erlitor.  The 
Evening  Indeirendent,  Massillon,  Ohio 
44646.  An  equal  opportunity  employer. 


LOOKING  FOR  EASY  LIVING,  big 
money?  Don't  read  aii.v  further.  Ia>ok- 
ing  for  a  chance  in  the  world  of  fun 
and  games?  We  want  a  young  man  with 
drive,  imagination.  Must  tyiie  40  WPM. 

I  Ohjet'tive:  S()ort8  Writer.  Tremendous 
!  opiMUtunity  for  right  man.  Contact:  Ed 
I  Golden.  Eixecutive  Siairts  kklitor.  The 
;  Trentonian.  Trenton.  N.J.  osfiirr.  Area 
;  resident  preferred. 


LIVELY  COPY  EDITOR  with  a  lively 
interest  in  the  livel.v  arts— to  handle 
entertainment  pages  for  major  evening 
newspaper  in  a  city  with  a  lively  activi¬ 
ty  in  all  the  arts.  .Siwcinl  emphasis  on 
drama,  movies,  night  clubs.  Write  to 
Box  132S,  E<litor  &  I’uhlisher. 


DO  YOU  WRITE  FINISHED  COPY? 
Not  only  with  commas  in  the  right 
places,  hut  with  all  the  questions  ans¬ 
wered,  and  mavl>e  with  a  phrase  that 
warms  up  the  city  editor?  Do  you  think 
alsHit  the  reader,  and  whether  your 
coiiy  will  entertain  him,  make  sense  to 
him.  tell  him  something  he  wants  to 
know?  If  BO.  you’re  the  kind  of  re- 
|M>rler  we  need.  Our  new.spaiier  is  ))art 
of  Federate*!  Publications,  Inc.,  whose 
seven  ilailies  print  more  than  280.000 
daily  in  four  states.  Our  standards  are 
high  and  we  offer  a  g<«xl  salary  plus 
fringes,  in  a  community  and  region 
known  for  jileasant  living.  Ailvancement 
chances  excellent.  .Send  resum**,  refer¬ 
ences,  a  few  clippings  to: 

H.  A.  Chipmaii.  Managing  E<litor 
ENQUIRER  AND  NEW.s 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan  49016 


I  MODERN  LIVING  EDITOR 

THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEW.S 
h:is  ;in  oiiening  for  :i  repi>rl<‘r  and 
writer  with  background  in  Home  Furn¬ 
ishings.  Ex|>erienre  in  writing  of  f*Kxl 
features  woulil  als*»  lie  helpful.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  PiUrick  .1.  Scanlon. 
Employment  Manager.  Chicago  Daily 
I  News.  401  N.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Illinois  60611. 

REPORTER  with  ambition  to  liecome 
an  e*litor.  Some  exiierience.  Send  resum4 
'  anil  starting  salary  r*M|uiremcnt8  to  Gor¬ 
don  Mills,  iklitor.  The  Burlington  E'ree 
Press,  Burlington,  VI.  05401, 
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Editorial 

WB  HAVE  AN  OPPORTUNITY  for 
an  aBirressive  investitrative  reporter 
with  the  experience  and  know-how  to 
do  an  outstandinf?  iob.  You  must  l»e 
creative  with  a  knowlwlfire  of  k<kk1  writ¬ 
ing  and  a  willingness  to  di};  to  vet  ' 
the  real  story.  We’re  a  pn>^ressive  live¬ 
ly  morning  daily  in  northern  N.Y.  in  an 
attractive  year-round  recreational  area. 
We  belong  to  a  newsi)ai>er  group  that 
offers  excellent  opportunities  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  If  you’re  a  real  newspaper¬ 
man  who  can  fill  the  job.  call  collect 
Joseph  H.  Mosier,  Etlitor,  Press-Kepub- 
lican,  Plattsburgh.  N.Y. 

Are  You  The  .  .  . 

.  .  .  EXCEPTIONAL 
SPORTS  WRITER 

Show  us  .  .  .  Fast  (rrowinir  morninB 
daily  ne«<ls  man  with  talent  and  drive 
to  handle  news  and  features.  Area 
thrives  on  Pro.  ColleBO  and  Hiirh  School 
activity.  Good  startinB  salary  plus  liber-  i 
al  benefits.  If  you  qualify,  write  Larry  ! 
Conroy.  Sports  Editor.  .Suffolk  Sun,  303 
Marcus  Blvd..  Deer  Park.  N.Y.  11729. 

NEWS  EDITOR  OR  REPORTER  with 
editinit  potential  \van‘ed  for  community 
weekly.  Mayhill  Publications,  Kniirhts- 
town,  Ind.  46148. 

FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 
Daily  Newspapers 

Send  us  your  resume,  we  will  duplicate  | 
and  refer  it  on  current  job  openinRs.  ' 
b>jll  ranire  of  editorial,  advertisinit.  cir¬ 
culation  and  back  shop  Jobs  usually 
available. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaiier  Assn. 
340  Main  St.,  Rm.  327 
Worcester,  Mass.  01603 

SPORTS  WRITER  ^or  growing  after¬ 
noon  daily  in  city  of  45,000.  Little  Lea¬ 
gue  to  Big  League  coverage  our  policy. 
Send  resume  to  E.  G.  Greening.  News- 
Dispatch,  Michigan  City,  Ind.  46360. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  lively,  small 
city  daily.  Must  be  fully  experienced  all 
phases;  demanding  job — small  staff. 
Good  pay  to  start  and  more  to  come 
after  year,  Man  with  ideas  can  have 
rewarding  experience  in  progressive  city 
of  7,800;  fine  schools,  exceptional  recre¬ 
ational  area  resort,  horticultural  and 
industrial  economy.  Send  complete 
resume  with  references  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  Need  now!  Interview  es¬ 
sential  I  Write  Don  Schoenwether.  Edi¬ 
tor-Publisher,  Daily  Tribune,  South  Ha¬ 
ven.  Michigan  49090. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  p.m.  daily,  town  of 
8,000;  plan  offset;  photo  ability  desir-  i 
able.  Good  high  school ;  community  I 
8|>orts-minded.  Bryan  (Ohio)  Times. 
(AC  419)  636-1111.  ; 


COPY  READER 

Immediate  opportunity  to  join  evening 
staff  of  large  metropolitan  daily  having 
also  morning  editions.  Job  encompass- 
ment  excellent;  living  environment 
above-average.  Zone  2.  Box  1320,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

BUSINESS-ORIENTED  REPORTER  to 
take  over  as  midwestem  corresi>ondent 
for  strong  financial  daily.  Job  calls  for 
considerable  drive  and  discipline  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  basic  reporting  quality,  and 
specifically,  needs  ability  to  deal  with 
senior  otficials.  Base  will  be  in  CThicago, 
with  fre<iuent  travel  into  near-by  states. 
Unique  opimrtunity  for  rapid  profes¬ 
sional  development  in  this  siiecialized 
field.  Box  1.308,  E<iitor  &  Publisher. 

Part-Time 
Beat  Man 

Weekly  business  newspaiter  has  open¬ 
ing  for  |>art-time  reporter  to  cover 
metro|H>litan  NYC  area.  This  is  not  a 
stringer  luwignment.  Regular  weekly 
retainer  paid  for  continuing  coverage. 
Initiative  a  must  in  collecting  own  ma¬ 
terial  in  addition  to  leads  and  guidance 
supplied  by  headquarters  editorial  office. 
All  applications  considere*!.  Reply  to 
Box  1292.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  &.  PUBLISHER 


HELP  W.4NTED 

Editorial 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  fast-growing  daily 
in  Midwest;  layout,  reporting  essen¬ 
tial.  Prefer  experience*!  man,  but  will 
consider  novice ;  also  need  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter  ;  salary  open  for  right 
men.  Metro  area  with  small-town  atmo-  ; 
sphere;  attractive  fringes.  Box  1295, 
E<litor  &  Publisher.  i 

Top  Reporter 

needed  for  rapidly-expandinjj  New  Jer¬ 
sey  suburban  daily  (circ.  53,000).  Must 
be  fast,  accurate,  a^Kressive  and  cap-  , 
able  of  coverinjr  municipal  affairs  in-  ; 
depth.  Do  the  job  rijfht  with  no  inter¬ 
ference  from  outside  pressures.  Top 
pay.  best  fringe  benefits.  Car  essential. 
NiKht  side.  One  of  fastest-crrowinf?  pa-  j 
pers  in  state.  Real  opportunity  for  ad-  | 
vancement  in  career.  Box  1322,  Editor  > 
&  Publisher. 


COLLEGE  lilZAT 

Lively.  award-winninir  Central 

Texas  daily  nee<ls  experience<l  reporter 
fop  new  $6,000,000  co|]e>re  and  .TOO- 
meml>er  public  sehtxil  faculty  and  ad¬ 
ministration.  Day  work.  40-hours,  mcxl- 
ern  plant,  employee  benefits,  expanilin^r 
e<litorial  staff.  Servinjr  fnst-)rn>winir 
area  :  two  bi>r  lakes,  huntim;.  fishinjr.  ! 
water  stH>rts.  not  far  from  five  metro- 
iM^Iitan  centers.  Please  write  fully. 
Killeen  Daily  HeraUl.  Killeen.  Texas 
76511. 


SPORTS  SPECIALI.'^T  for  Enjrlish- 
lan^uai^e  «laily  in  Latin  America.  Must 
have  working  knowIe<l?e  of  Spanish. 
Excellent  opi>ortunity :  pleasant  sur-  j 
nmndinjrs:  minlest  salary  to  start,  j 
Write  in  detail  tc»  Box  1333.  Etlitor  &  ; 
Publisher. 


HAD  A  TASTE  OF  BL'SINESS  or 
other  siieoializetl  re|K>rtinpr  at  local 
level?  Interestetl  in  where  the  action 
is:  in  coverinjf  .ii^overnment  anti  in¬ 
dustry  activities?  Capable  of  combininjr 
harti  coverajfe  with  news  analysis  and 
evaluation?  Thirty-year-old  Washinjf- 
ton  weekly  offers  5-fi>fure  ralary,  top 
frinjre  l^enefits.  opiairtunity  for  fast 
advancement.  Prefer  exi>erieneetl.  ca- 
reer-orientetl  vountrer  newsman.  No 
lobbying  or  PR.  only  hart!  news  work. 
Send  »'€^ume,  but  no  clippings.  Box 
135S.  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY  KNOCKS!  Fast- 
ertiwinif  tlaily  in  Monmouth  County, 
N.J..  seeks  ri^ht  man  for  thini  slot  in 
progressive  sports  tieivartment.  Witle 
ranjre  of  ex|>erlence  not  necessary,  hut 
youth,  writinjr  ability,  tlesire  nn<l  en¬ 
thusiasm  are.  Pt^sition  open  Oct.  1. 
Box  1344.  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 

gI':neral  assicnment  rf>h)rter 

heavy  on  city  hall  and  government,  for 
small  but  quality-conscious  evenintr 
tlaily  in  collejre  community.  Contact 
H.  K.  Williams.  OBSERVER,  Dunkirk, 
N.  Y.  1404S. 


CITY  REPORTER  for  6.000  +  daily 
in  S.W.  New  Mexico— tops  in  weather, 
recreation.  Contact  .-Xntlv  Murphy,  Rli- 
tor.  Silver  City  Daily  Press.  300  W. 
Market.  Silver  City,  N.  Mex.  S8061. 


SPORTS  REPORTER  for  afternotm 
daily.  Meal  working?  conditions  on  ex-  | 
imntlintr  staff.  Tt»i>  pay  for  ext>erienceil  | 
man  wht>  wants  to  as.sume  responsibil-  ; 
ity.  Contact  Carl  Diiarler,  Oilessa 
.American.  Otiessa.  Texas  79760. 


CITY  EDITOR 
$1.»0  Rnn^re 
Projyressive,  urrowinp  lonjr-establishetl 
6-tlay  p.m.,  20.000  circulatitm.  ItHikinjr 
I  for  ytMinjr  man  who  knows  news,  con-  i 
I  trilmte  substantive  story  ideas,  rdit  and  ( 

1  hanille  copy  tlesk.  Direct  6  rernirters  [ 

I  anti  work  conjrenially  with  12-mnn  ! 

I  statf. 

!  lO-year  old  plant,  letterpress:  pleasant 
siirrountlin^s  in  excellent  jfrowiii>r  city. 
Exceptional  Itenefits.  c<»mpHny-|>aid  life 
insurance.  Blue  Cn>ss-Bhie  Shielil  w 
majttr  inetlicul.  i*etirenient,  etc.  Plenty 
of  rtMtm.  with  ^rowin^  pai>er  anti 

>;rtMip;  matumremeni  )x>ssibilities.  Tell 
all  first  letter.  ' 

1  Ht>x  133.’>.  V^iitor  &  Publisher.  1 
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HELP  W.ANTED 

Editorial 

EDITOR,  strong  county-seat  weekly  j 
with  thrivinjf  job  sht>p.  Part  of  a  chain  I 
with  all  the  lienefits  of  a  lar^e  com-  | 
pany,  freedom  of  small  town.  Man  will  ‘ 
t>e  in  char>re  of  ail  phases  of  oiteration. 
LsKHteti  in  the  Kreatest  fishim;  anti 
huntin'?  area  -n  the  U.S..  northern 
New  En)?and.  Stable  economy — excel¬ 
lent  place  for  a  family  man.  Write  Box 
1345,  Fklitor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHE'R  —  > 
S|K>rts.  frenera)  assi>?nments;  darknM>m  | 
exi>erlence,  Flve-<lay  paper,  all  new  ' 
offset  e<iuipment,  (iooil  salarv,  frinjres.  i 
City  of  8,00(1  -v?oo<i  schools.  Junior  Col-  j 
leue.  Neetl  Sept.  1.  Morning  Journal. 
Devils  Lake.  N.  Dak.  58301. 

REP0KT?7R  for  lM)th  hard  news  anti 
feature  writing?  on  afternoon  daily  in 
city  of  4.>,0o0,  Fast-iTrowinj?  area,  jftKsl 
ixaential.  Sentl  resume  to  Elwin  G. 
Greening.  The  News-Dispatch,  Michi-  i 
Kan  City,  Inti.  46360.  | 

REPORTER,  year  or  st>  experience. 
re:uly  to  Kain  from  varietl  experience 
in  highly  c<»m|>etitive  Floritia  West 
Coast.  Box  1338.  Etlitor  &  Publisher, 


WOMEN’S  DEPARTMiiNT  REPORTER 
Lively  Eastern  p.m.  in  60,000  circula¬ 
titm  class  is  l<M>kinK  for  an  enthusiastic 
anti  talente<l  younjr  woman  re|K>rter 
with  the  tlesire  and  ability  to  write  the 
tyi>e  of  bright,  readable  stories  in  the 
family  field  that  will  make  our  already 
out!«tandint?  family  section  sparkle. 
While  there  will  l)e  the  usual  wetltlinj?- 
enjraKement  chores,  these  will  be  al>- 
solutely  minimal  and  the  emphasis  wil! 
be  on  challenKinif  and  interesting  re- 
lx>rtinK.  Sent!  full  resume  to  Box  1362. 
Eil'tor  &  Publisher. 


BIG-LEAGUFj  morning  metro  is  in 
the  market  for  hanl-hittin)?  c<H'y  ctli- 
tor^■■.  You  must  he  fast,  accurafe  anti 
thorough  :  you  should  be  ea^er  to  take 
advantage  of  the  possibilities  for  ad¬ 
vancement  which  our  paper  offers.  Pay 
and  fiinKes  are  amon«?  the  best.  Zone 
5.  Box  1360,  Eilitor  &  Publisher.  We 
are  an  equal  opjx>rtunity  employer. 


ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR- Man 
with  exi>erienc*e.  imaKination  and 
writinf?  ability  to  briKhten  afternotm 
paKcs.  Seven-man  staff  in  healthful. 

I  sunny  TYicson.  Ariz.  Major  intercol- 
j  leKiate  athletics.  Cleveland  Indians 
I  spring  traininjr  site,  some  NB.A  bas¬ 
ketball.  pro  jr^>lf  and  bowlinj?  tourna¬ 
ments  are  part  of  bright  sports  scene. 

I  Handsome  profit-sharinjr  and  insurance 
!  plans.  Write-  DO  NOT  TELEPHONE 
1  — to  Clyde  Lowery,  Manafrint?  E»litor. 

'  Tu ‘son  Daily  Citizen,  P.O.  Box  5027. 
Tucson.  Ariz.  85703,  Send  Tiersonal 
resume  and  state  salary  reiiuirements. 

ARE  YOU  OUR  MAN? 

You're  the  man  we  re 
lookinq  for — If  you're: 

-  a  yount?  journ.ilist  eajrer  to  apply 
new  ideas,  fresh  approaches  to 
aKKrk*ssive  newspaiter  onranization 
untlertakini?  major  exiwnsion  in 
metro|K>litan  Chicaito’s  fastest-^row- 
in)?.  most  desirable  arxi: 

—  strong  on  in-<lepth  news  and  fea¬ 
tures.  understand  local  Kovernment 
and  municipal  issues,  care  aUnit 
|te»>ple  and  how  they  live: 

seeking  o|>iK)rtunities  for  profes¬ 
sional  jrrowth,  i^ersimal  satisfaction 
ami  accomplishment  with  staff  of 
younfi:  professionals  producing 
awanl-winninj?  newspai>ers  nation¬ 
ally  reciHrnizeil  for  leadership  and 
innovation  in  suburltan  journalism. 

Progressive  i>olicies.  attractive  employee 
Itenefits,  k^hI  working  conditions  in 
motlern  offices.  Salary  base<l  on  e«iuca- 
tion,  e\i»erience.  If  you’re  our  man. 
contact : 

DANIEL  E.  BAUMANN 
Managing  Editor 

Paddock  Publications,  Inc. 
Arlington  Hghts.,  Illinois  60006 


HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 

CAREER  OPPORTUNITY  for  college 
gnolunte  who  wants  challenging  iMisi- 
tion  as  ?taff  writer/editor  for  agri¬ 
business  publication ;  some  news  ex- 
lierience  preferrwl.  Opiwrtunity  for 
growth  anil  advancement  on  any  one 
of  a  numlier  of  other  Miller  Publica¬ 
tions.  Send  resume  to  John  Wilkinson. 
.MILLER  PUB.  CO..  Box  67.  Minneais.- 
lis,  Minn.  5534U. 

WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  26.009 
li.m.  daily  has  oiiening  for  reinirter  to 
handle  state  police  beat  do  featuri's 
assist  sports  ^itor.  Seek  ct>llege  gradu¬ 
ate.  veteran,  preferably  with  some  e.\- 
lierience.  Write:  Eilitor,  Butler  Eagle. 
Butler.  Pa.  16001. 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR,  immediately,  for 
daily  in  city  of  30.000  in  Area  8  and 
in  college  town.  Chance  for  good  future. 
Starting  salary  up  to  SI,30-a-ueek,  plus 
frin.ge  lienefits.  Duties  include  desk 
work,  education  and  farm  pages  and 
help  with  directing  news  staff.  Send 
resume  .nnd  references  to  Box  1.366.  Exli- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

STATE  EDIIOR  general  assignment, 
for  3oM.  6-day  A.M.  Stei>-up  joh  for 
eager,  young  man.  Resume  to  Execu¬ 
tive  Editor.  Sun-Bulletin,  Rinv'hamton. 
N.  Y.  l;t902. 


Miscellanetms 


OPENINC.S  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 
All  tyiies.  Write  Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Assn..  2717  N.  Front 
St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17110. 


Operators— Machinists 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR,  double  in 
makeup.  Combination  daily.  &\iieri- 
enced  light  machine  maintenance  helii- 
ful.  Siiecial  job  for  siiecial  disiKsition. 
Reasonable  work  load.  Contact  Holye 
Phillips.  Collier  County  I^ily  News. 
Box  1737.  Naples.  Fla.  3:!940. 


NEEDED;  M.-\CHINIST  -  OPHR.\TOR 
for  Intertype-e<iuippe<l  newspaper.  Sal¬ 
ary  S143.70  for  35  hours  plus  overtime. 
Raise  effective  September.  3  weeks  va- 
■  ration,  retirement,  hospitalization,  and 
5  paid  holida.rs.  ALSO  NEEDED:  floor- 
man  and  straight  matter  oiierator 
*133.70  |ier  week.  Call  or  write:  Fore¬ 
man,  Texas  Stuilent  Publications.  P.O. 
Box  D,  Austin.  Tex.  7,S71‘2.  or  ‘phone 
days  (AC  .-.Ijl  GR  1-5244:  nights  GR 
I-5SS7. 

TTS  OPERATORS  —  Unjustified  tare 
operation.  60-words-per-minute  compe- 
,  tency.  ITU  scale  *175.00  Top  fringe 
benefits.  Write:  W.  Stremming.  Hawaii 
Newspaper  Agency.  Inc..  605  Kapiolani 
Blvd..  Honolulu.  Hawaii  96801. 

TTS  OPERATORS  for  newspaper  re¬ 
cently  converted  to  offset:  25.000  circu¬ 
lation  in  community  of  50.000  located 
in  heart  of  outstanding  hunting  and 
fishing  area.  Scale  $4.09  per  hour.  35- 
hour  week.  Call  or  write:  Lloyd  G. 

I  Schermer  or  James  E.  Borgess  (406) 

.  542-0311.  The  Missoulian.  Missoula, 

I  Montana  59801. 

I  ..  _ 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experi¬ 
enced  Linotype  operator  for  county-seat 
weekly  and  joh  shop.  Must  know  legal, 
ad  and  job.  Top  pay,  benefits.  On  the 
shore  of  Lake  Superior.  Write  Box  168. 
Two  Harbors.  Minn.  56616. 


TELETYPESETTERS 
Immediate  openings  for  TTS  operators 
r  who  desire  permanent  situations, 
j  1168.00  for  37%  hours.  Excellent  vaca- 
I  tion,  insurance  and  savings  program. 

'  Contact  Jack  B.  Hall.  Rockford  News¬ 
papers.  Rockford.  III.  <1105. 


I  M.AfTHNIST  for  hot-metal  daily.  Help- 
'  ful  if  you  have  floor  and  operator's  ex- 
.  perience.  Five  machines,  all  ship-shape. 

Open  shop.  $3.50  hour.  EAP's  Area  8. 

;  Box  1226,  E«litor  &  Publisher. 

RETIRING  MACHINIST,  would  you 
like  to  take  it  easy  in  this  retirement 
area  and  work  20-30  hours-a-week  main¬ 
taining  our  Linos  and  IntertypeaT  Age 
no  problem  if  you  are  a  working  pro. 

I  Write  The  Brownsville  (Texas)  Herald. 
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HKI.I*  ANTED 

Operators—  Machinists 

MACHINIST.  COMPOSING  ROOM  — 
Knowledge  of  TTS  operation  familiar 
with  electrons.  Day  work.  Steady  em¬ 
ployment.  pleasant  working  conditions, 
paid  hospitaliiation.  pension  plan,  paid 
vacation.  Write  Box  913.  c  o  The  Bucks 
County  Courier  Times.  8400  Route  13. 
Levittown.  Pa.  19058. 

HEAD  MACHINIST,  night  shift.  35- 
hour  week.  Elektrons.  Comets.  3rs. 
TTS  installation.  Good  salary,  fringes. 
Zone  2.  Union  or  eligible.  Box  1130. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Photography 

PHOTOGR.\PHER.  well-traine<I  and 
ambitious,  can  grow  with  high-quality 
Chart  .\rea  5  evening  daily  ne.ar  Chi¬ 
cago — 32.000  circulation — which  empha¬ 
sizes  fine  pictures  and  reproduction. 
Many  extra  Ivenefits  such  as  profit- 
sharing.  Iwnus.  sick  pay.  free  in¬ 
surance.  etc.  Best  equipment  furn- 
ishe<l.  liberal  pa.v.  ideal  working 
conditions,  pleasant  community.  State 
training,  exiierience.  references,  salary 
needs,  in  letter  to  Box  1324.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


I'KCSTK.VTED  7  We’ve  got  hu.ating.  | 
fishing.  water-skiing.  snow-skiing, 
ramping  and  mountaineering,  .a  few  ■ 
palm  trees,  one  active  (but  not  tool 
volcano.  N ikons  .and  a  sharp,  gutty 
I’M.  If  you’re  a  sharp  S.'imm.  haml 
saddleil  witn  a  graphic  illiterate  for  an 
editor  a  guy  who  thinks  Kodak  is  a 
brown  liear  ami  checkpassings.  ground- 
breakings  and  riblsm  cuttings  are 
swinging  stutf  we  might  have  the 
basis  for  a  marriage  made  in  heaven. 
Write  Ma.x  Norris.  Uecord-.Searchlight. 
Re<lding.  Calif.  96001. 


HEI.P  WANTED 

Photography 

PHOTO-TOt’RNM  1.^-  r.rovtn-  State 
College  in  Michigan  needa  photo-jour* 
nalist  with  interest  in  sports.  Excellent 
darkroom  and  camera  equipment.  Va¬ 
cation-resort  area.  Degree  preferred. 
State  salary  requirements.  Box  129S, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Pressmen— Stereotypers 

PI{ES.SM.\N.  .‘i-day  offset  daily.  New 
Cottrell  V15-.\  t-unit  press.  Printing 
five  weeklies.  Experience  in  camera 
room,  strijiping  heliiful.  G<mx1  scale, 
fringes.  City  of  S.ooo.  Send  full  re¬ 
sume.  references.  Nee<l  immeiliately. 
.Morning  Journal.  Devils  Lake.  N.  Dak. 
5*301. 

WEB  PRESSMAN 

Exiterienced  on  web  offset  newspat^r 
presses.  Sternly  position — high  pay. 
Call  collect  (2121  629-2731. 


PRESSMAN.  COMBINATION  MAN. 
exi>erience<i  on  Duplex  Tubular.  Scale: 
$146.  Life  insurance,  hospitalization, 
sickness.  me<lical.  major  medical — full 
lienefits.  Union.  Press  in  excellent 
shape.  Seashore  community;  excellent 
schools.  Write  fully  to  Box  1272.  Editor 
&  Publisher.  .Vrea  1. 


PRESSMAN-STEREOTYPER  for  morn¬ 
ing  combination  oi«eration  in  Zone  2. 
Must  know  color.  Box  1310.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN.  21-p,age  Tub¬ 
ular  with  excellent  stereo  and  tirive. 
Fullest  benefits.  Union  shop.  $200.  New 
England  shoreside  town.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  to  grow  for  a  man  capable 
of  leadership  and  interested  in  quality 
work.  State  full  exiierience.  Box  124*. 
Biitor  &  Publisher. 


HEEI’  ANTED 
Pressmen-Stereittypers 

LE’TTERPRESSMAN  ' 

Permanent  position  for  experienced 
man.  Good  scale,  fringe  benefits.  Small 
city  with  excellent  working  and  living 
conditions.  Write  details  to;  Publisher. 
The  Advertiser-Tribune.  Tiffin,  Ohio 
44S83. 


PRINTER-COMPOSITOR.  Experienced 
for  113-year-old  progressive  weekly  in 
Southeastern  Indiana.  32-miles  from 
downtown  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  Offset  and 
letterpress.  New  building  and  equip¬ 
ment.  The  Register.  126  W.  High  St.. 
Lawrenceburg,  Ind.  47026. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


i  Nj 


Addr 


m  Citv- 


Statp- 


-Zip  Code- 


1  By- 


Clatsificotion. 


Copy. 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  dally 

To  Run:  Times  Till  Forbidden 

Mail  to: 

EDITOI  4  PUILISHER  •  BSO  Third  Aveeae  •  Now  York.  Now  Torh  10023 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN— Experionced 
pressman  to  be  working  foreman;  non¬ 
union  letterpress  shop  in  small  town. 
Several  presses,  including  large  cylin¬ 
ders;  quality  color  work  essential.  Air- 
conditioned  plant.  Sun  Pub.  Co.,  Lau¬ 
rens.  Iowa  60654. 

PRESSMAN,  Web  Offset,  new  Color 
King,  Chicago  suburb  :  darkroom  knowl¬ 
edge  helpful.  National  Tabloid  Printers. 
3550  N.  Lombard  St.,  Franklin  Park, 
HI..  60131. 


Printers 

COMBINATION  floor  man,  'ITS  moni¬ 
tor  for  small  daily.  Good  pay,  better- 
than-average:  fringe  benefits.  G.  W. 
McCoy,  Wapakoneta  Daily  (Ohio)  News. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FORE’MAN— Re¬ 
tirement  creates  opening  Nov.  1.  20.000 
evening  daily,  letterpress,  Chart  Area  6. 
Good  salary,  excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions,  all  fringe  Itenefits,  best  hospital- 
me<lical  plan,  life  insurance,  retirement 
plan.  Non-union.  Send  full  resume  to 
Box  1266.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  FLOORMAN  for  5- 
day  afternoon  daily  in  the  best  small 
city  in  the  Rockies.  Good  pay.  all  the 
fringes.  Progressive,  growing  commu¬ 
nity  of  10,000.  Community  college. 
Brightest  future.  Gyrating  ability  wel¬ 
come  but  not  essential.  Congenial  shop. 
Great  place  to  live,  raise  family,  work 
and  play,  fish,  hunt.  Publisher.  Riverton 
Ranger,  Riverton.  Wyo.,  82501. 

ALL  ’ROUND  PRlN’rER  wanle.1  for 
S’  Uthrni  Illinoisan,  in  Carlsindale,  Il¬ 
linois.  Permanent  i>ositinn.  Prefer  per- 
.“on  wi(h  TTS  experience.  One-year-old 
I  plant  In  university  city  of  2o.ooo;  ideal 
area  for  camping,  fishing,  hunting. 
Scale  now  $3.52  iier  hour.  For  more 
information  call  Personnel  Director  col- 
,  lect  (AC  2171  422-*531. 


WANTED:  ENGRAVING  FOREMAN 
for  commercial-newspai>er  shop.  Nee<l 
thoroughly  comiietent  organizer  knowl¬ 
edgeable  in  all  processes.  Imme<liate 
opening.  Replies  confidential.  Box  12,80. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Production 

QUALITY  CONTROL  COORDINATOR 
FO’R  OFFSin-  OPERATION 
Degree  in  graphic  arts  or  in  allied 
engineering  field  with  some  e.,|>erience 
in  offset  printing  desired.  Excellent  op- 
I>ortunity  now  with  future  potential 
for  key  position  in  prorluction  office  of 
metropolitan  daily  newspaiiers.  Salary 
open  Benefits  excellent.  Box  1313,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

ELECTRICAL  FOREMAN  —  Experi- 
en.'e<l  working  ele'drical  foreman  to 
manage  crew  maintaining  twenty-seven 
(27)  units  Colormatic.  G.E.  Drive,  3 
.Sui>ermatirs.  4  Cutler-lLimmer  Counter 
.Stackers,  and  building  main’eaance. 
Immediate  aliening.  Area  3.  Box  1365. 
Eiiitor  &  Publisher. 


HKl.P  W  ANTED 

Production 

Production 

ENGINEER 

to  handle  production  engineering 
problems  such  as  processes  and 
methods,  plant  layout  and  plan¬ 
ning,  manpower  analysis,  pro¬ 
duction  scheduling,  and  equip¬ 
ment  evaluation.  Will  also  assist 
and  participate  in  long-range 
planning  as  member  of  a  top 
production  staff. 

Should  have  from  two  to  five 
years’  experience  in  newspaper 
production.  Must  lie  a  self-starter 
who  wants,  and  can  handle, 
greater  responsibility  in  produc¬ 
tion  management  and  admini¬ 
stration,  Must  have  a  degree — 
prefer  engineering  graduate.  Ex¬ 
cellent  promotion  possibilities. 
Preference  to  age  35. 

A  large,  top-notch,  aggressive 
metropolitan  daily  in  Aren  6 
producing  morning,  and  after¬ 
noon  newspapers.  \Ve  are  a  lead¬ 
er  in  the  communications  indus¬ 
try,  with  .a  record  of  success, 
innovation  and  continued  growth. 

Please  send  complete  resume 
with  salary  history  to  Box  1290. 
Editor  &  Publisher.  Replies  will 
be  treated  with  complete  confi¬ 
dence. 


Puhlic  Relations 

PRES.C  RELATIONS 

Within  the  information  center  of  one 
of  .Vmerica’s  largest,  and  most  prog¬ 
ressive.  financial  institutions.  We're 
looking  for  an  adept  writer,  not  a 
financial  expert.  But  you  must  be  curi¬ 
ous  to  learn  about  our  business.  News-  ' 
pn|ier.  radio,  or  TV’  background  most 
helpful.  Y’ou  will  lie  working  with  a 
staff  of  public  relations  professionals, 
reporting  to  a  veteran  newsman.  Duties 
include  newsgathering,  writing,  pro¬ 
viding  information  to  the  working  press,  ' 
and  juggling  a  mixed  bag  of  other  as¬ 
signments.  Photo  skills  would  be  useful. 
Your  resume  will  lie  treated  in  absolute 
confidence,  and  all  responses  will  be 
answered  promptly.  Please  submit  in¬ 
formation  to: 

Recruiting  Coordinator 
CONTINENTAL  ILL.  NATL.  BANK 
23I  South  La  Salle  Street 

Chicago,  Illinois  60690 

Public  Relations 
OPPORTUNITY 


I*r(t  Intlustries  is  set'Ainj;  a 
seasonoil  professional  at  its 
rUtsliurvrh  coriMirate  hea(lt;uar- 
ters. 

Cantlidates  should  have  news 
and  industrial  i.uldle  relations 
experience  and  !>e  aide  to  de¬ 
velop  puhli’?  relations  profrrams. 
Must  l>e  news  and  teature 

writer;  salary  to  match.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  ailvance- 
ment. 

Reply  in  confidence  to: 

Howard  H.  Bahecuk 
l>irort<i»*  Puhlic  Relations 


PPG 

Industries 

One  Gateway  Center 
Pittsburgh,  Penna.  15222 

WRITING-PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
Unu.sual  opiiortunity  for  young  person 
to  do  varieil  assignments  at  large  mari¬ 
time  training  center.  Meet  interesting 
lieople,  from  sailors  to  senators.  Must 
like  ships  and  the  sen ;  ability  to  use 
or  learn  camera  helpful.  Mmlest  start¬ 
ing  salary  can  lie  increased  ns  you 
prove  yourself.  Send  complete  informa¬ 
tion  about  yourjclf  to  John  Bunker. 
Piney  Point.  Maryland  20674. 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  August  10,  1968 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  to  assume 
resisinsiliility  for  prisluclion  tletiart- 
ments  of  l.’i.uOO  to  25.(i00  daily  in  Chart 
Area  5.  Desire  man  with  background 
in  all  departments  liut  strong  in  com- 
IMis'Hg  nsim.  and  is  familiar  with  new 
processes.  .Seiiil  complete  resume  in 
first  letter.  Reply  to  Box  1361.  bklitor 
&  Puldislier. 
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Personnel 


Aveilable 

IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


Administrative 


NEWSPAPER  MANAGEMENT:  Prov- 
en  profit-producer,  many  years  in  top 
management,  seeks  responsible  position 
with  me<lium  or  small  daily,  or  large 
weekly,  or  groups.  Thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced — best  of  references.  B<)X  1317, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRINTING-PURLISHING 
EXECUTIVE-ADMINISTRATOR 
Executive  background  in  the  complete 
operation  of  |>uhlishing.  printing  and 
distribution.  Promoter  of  revenue-sales ! 
EHiciency  ex|iert  on  costa!  Record 
speaks  for  it. self!  Wox  1341,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 


.\  GEM  — Pulilisher.  2!l,  seeks  change. 
Why?  Schools  in  idesiuate  for  children. 
Know  newspaiiering  front  to  back. 
Presently  co-pulilisher  nwani-winning 
14aM  western  weekly.  Proven  reconl, 
strong  in  ailvertising.  management,  edi¬ 
torial  and  photirgraiihy.  H.S  .lournalism- 
Printing.  two  years'  account  executive 
with  agency.  Drawing  Jl.'.flOO  car  and 
insurance.  A  once-in-a-lil'etime  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Will  take  PR.  Box  Di.-i:!,  Editor 
&  Pul.lish’r. 


Artists— Cartoonists 


POLITICAL  CARTOONIST— Caricatur¬ 
ist.  2fi.  experienced.  Intellectual,  com- 
Itelling  ideas.  Liberal  or  middle-of-road 
papers  only.  Ken  Weiss.  2509  Jennings 
Ct.,  Silver  Spring.  Md.,  20902. 


MAJOR  NEWSPAPER  EDITORIAL 
CARTOONI.ST-ARTIST.  Age  30. 
Wants  challenge  Experience 
in-depth.  I«)ih  art  :>nd  ctM>y. 

Box  1307.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 

YOUNG  MAN  seeks  experience  in 
circulation  administration:  challenge, 
teacher  and  pay  desired.  100,000  -(- 

morning,  evening,  Sunday  or  combined. 
Box  1213.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


KEY  M.\N  on  ma.ior  metroiailitan 
newspaiier  desires  to  relocate.  Resume 
on  re<iuest.  Box  13.">4.  FTilitor  &  Pul>- 
lisher. 


HAVE  YOU  EVER  BEEN  ASKED 
to  transfer  but  felt  you  could  lietter 
.voerself?  Circuhition  Manager  in  this 
siH>t !  14  years’  exiierience  in  all  phases 
of  circulation.  .\ge  33.  Proven  results 
on  steady  increase  and  sound  carrier 
organisation.  Presently  employed  Zone 
9:  prefer  Zone  9  or  7.  Excellent  record 
an<l  references.  .Nvnilable  Seiit.  1.  Box 
U!.'.').  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Tirxl  of  ad  manager  who  flies  a  desk 
all  day  long?  I  like  to  manage  and 
make  calls.  Do  you  need  an  ad  direc¬ 
tor.  retail  manager,  assistant  ad  direc¬ 
tor.  etc.  7  Send  for  my  resume.  I  have 
all  the  experience,  energy,  education  re- 
nuired  to  get  your  job  dons.  Box  1259. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN,  very  capable, 
ilesires  to  relocate  in  California;  14 
years’  experience.  Age  S,").  married.  2 
children.  Box  1221.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


WILL  CREATE  AND/OR 
ADMINISTRATE 
your  magazine-publications  program. 
Degree.  13  years’  experience.  Writer, 
editor,  layout,  photogaphy.  duration, 
industry,  commerce.  Married.  Resume, 
references,  samples  available.  Box  1242, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WOMEN’S  EDITOR,  best  in  sute  1967, 
seeks  change.  Strong  fashion,  food,  fea- 
^ree.  m^eup:  strong  supervision. 
Ansa  4,  8.  9.  Box  1208.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

editor  &.  PUBLISHER 


Editorial 


'  20  YEARS’  OF  PROVEN  ABIUTY  has 
I  made  me  $10,000  News  Editor  on  5- 
edition  SOM  daily.  Sharp  heads  my 
I  specialty — bright  layouts  my  trademark. 

I  Your  staff  is  only  as  good  as  the  man 
who  rules  it.  No  problems.  Family  man. 

I  References.  Prefer  Western  U.S.  or 
Canada.  Box  1251,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  DESKMAN-COPYREADER-  , 
makeup  man  metro  paper.  Now  em-  j 
ployed.  Perfection  he.ids.  sharp  layouts.  | 
Box  1256,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 


I  EXPERIENCED  local  government. 

police  and  investigative  reporting  with 
,  some  wire,  layout  and  desk  experience ; 
desires  reporter’s  position  on  metro 
daily.  Prefer  Zone  9.  but  will  consider 
all  offers.  Box  1249,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

!  COPY  EDITOR — First-class  rim  man: 

'  can  handle  wire  desk.  Solid  newsman, 
age  53.  Salary  secondary.  Box  1323, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR  on  national  edu¬ 
cational  publication  seeks  editing  or  PR 
position  with  college  or  university  in 
Zone  5.  Age  29,  single,  J-degree,  5 
years’  exjierience.  Job  must  h.tve  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  challenge.  Box  1302. 
liditor  &  Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR  40.000  daily— 33— good 
writer  and  organizer:  family  man; 
j  wide  experience:  seeks  bigger  challenge. 
Prefers  West  Coast.  Box  1307.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


.\W.\RD- WINNING.  nationally  -  pub- 
lisheil  writer,  30.  seeks  responsible  news 
executive  position,  preferably  in  small 
or  molium-sized  city.  Impressive  news- 
paiier  and  free-lance  experience  in  the 
west  and  Pacific.  .Ambitious,  mature. 
marrie<l.  Reply  to  Box  131S,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


UNIVERSITY  GRADUATE.  24.  M.A. 
Journalism  (196S1  with  exceptional 
knowleiige  of  sports,  seeks  spot  on 
sports  desk.  Box  1117.  Editor  St  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


10  YEARS’  SCANDINAVIAN 
PUBLISHING  EXPERIENCE 
L?.S.  citizen,  39.  living  in  Scandinavia 
,  — who  is  familiar  with  ail  phases  of 
English  language  weekly  and  Time- 
style  newsmagazine  publishing  abroad, 
founder  and  editor-publisher  of  The 
i  Scandinavian  Times  Newsmagazine 
i  (S.\S  on-board  publication — 140.000  bi- 
'  monthly),  present  income  $20M  plus — 
seeks  suitable  position  abroad  or  U.S.- 
based  publication  with  strong  foreign 
(travel)  interests.  Available  Jan.  Ist, 
1969.  Willing  to  make  necessary  con- 
serx’ative  investment.  Box  1319.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ENTERTAINTHENT  EDITOR  or  assist¬ 
ant’s  position  wnntc<l  by  J-grad  with 
six  month’s  general  experience.  Write 
Box  1296,  Eiiitor  &  Publisher. 


VIETNAM  VETERAN- served  with  i 
Vietnamese  and  U.S.  .Armies.  live<i  in  j 
village — will  return  ns  reporter  for 
newspaiiers.  Box  1315,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  I 


FINANCIAL  WRITER.  20  years’  on 
'  large  niets.  Employtxl  now  at  $17,000 
annual  salary.  .Seeking  wide  range  of 
j  freeHU»m.  syntlication  op|H>rtunity.  esli-  i 
I  tor's  jMvsition.  Basically  reiiorter-  ; 
writer-columnist,  but  can  do  anything  I 
in  newspiiper  office.  Under  40.  winner  | 
of  national  prizes,  well-known  in  fi-  ' 
'  nancial  journalism,  experienceii  in  ' 
I  N.Y.,  Wash.,  and  L..A..  gixxi  news  ; 
sources  around  nation.  AVill  go  any-  i 
where  do  .anything.  Itox  1339.  Eilitor 
I  &  Publisher. 


SPt)RTS  EDITOR  seeks  job  eiliting. 
coi'y-reading  or  makeup  on  metro  news¬ 
paiier:  15  years’  exiierience:  excellent 
references.  Bob  Herdien.  3005  Wilmette  I 
Ave..  Wilmette.  III.  60091.  (AC  312)  ; 
251-5262.  I 


UNCOMMON  NEWSMAN  nee>.ls  $14.-  I 
500  minimum  as  reixirter.  desk  man. 
wlitor  or  publisher.  Box  1.359.  Editor  &  j 
Publisher.  I 
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Editorial 


CHIEF  EDITORIAL  WRITER:  lucid, 
pungent  style,  wide  range:  strong  in 
economics:  M..A.  American  history: 

seeks  challenge  as  managing  editor  or 
eilitorial  ixige  editor,  or  editorial  writer 
on  large  daily.  Top  references.  Box 
1296.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
Experienced  executive  seeks  oiiportunity 
to  do  (luality  job  for  medium  daily. 
Now  helping  lOO.f'OO  Zone  2  paiier 
compile  enviable  growth  rei'oril.  Top 
creilentials.  Master’s.  39,  family.  $15,- 
Oou.  Box  1357,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNtJ  MAN.  27.  seeks  demanding 
newspaiier  ixisition  as  general  reixirter 
or  editor.  Community  with  cultural  ad¬ 
vantages  preferred.  Exiierience  includes 
feature  writing  and  eiiucational  maga¬ 
zine  erliting  and  layout.  Box  1332.  Erli- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER.  30.  returned  from  self- 
supixirteii  sabbatical  in  Euro|ie.  seeks 
work  Eastern  U.S.  or  Euro|ie.  Six 
years'  exiierience  includes  university 
citv  daily  and  large  metroixilitan  |ia- 
lier.  Box  1351.  Eiiitor  &  Publisher 


SPORTS  EDITOR.  3-5-man  staff,  col¬ 
lege  town  preferreil:  PMS  only.  15 
years’  experience.  Now  working  for 
nation’s  liest  new.spaiier.  Box  1343. 
Editor  &  Pulilisher. 

CAREFUL  USER  OF  WORDS,  knowl- 
erigeable  as  editor  or  writer,  will  work 
busiest  3  days,  full-time  in  vacation 
perirxis.  Early  4()’s.  No  cold  winters. 
Box  1337.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER-EDITOR  in  sixirts.  M.A.  in 
Journalism,  one  year’s  exiierience  on 
2.50. OCX)  daily,  seeks  opixirtunity  cn 
newspaiier  or  magazine  to  write  more. 
Box  1347.  Elitor  &  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 


HAVE  TYl’EWniTEU  —  MILL  TR-WEb 
Award-winning  form.tr  newspaper  fea¬ 
ture  writer,  (/alifornia-basetl.  supplies 
50O-wx)rd  articles,  some  pictures.  $10. 
for  dailies,  weeklies,  monthlies.  Olym¬ 
pics.  Hemisfair.  D.C.,  San  Francisco 
on  ajrentla.  Box  1306,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher. 


Operators— Machinists 

TTS  OPER.ATOR  desires  day  situation; 
19  years’  in  newspaper  trade  plant  field. 
Married,  male,  39.  Zone  open.  Union. 
Available  immediately.  Box  1.368.  Bklitor 
&  Publisher. 


■ri’.9  OPER.ATOR.  straight  or  tabular: 
fast  aci-urate;  19  years  in  newsp.aper- 
trade  plant  field.  Male.  37.  married. 
Prefer  day  situation.  Union.  Zone 
oiien.  B<ix  516.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


HE.AD  MACHINIST.  ex|ierienced  in 
Linofilm.  Elektrons.  TTS.  etc.  Present¬ 
ly  emplovoi  as  He;ul  Machinist.  Desire 
change.  ITU.  Box  1216.  Eiiitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Photography 


PHOTOGRAPHER.  12  years’  experi¬ 
ence  newspaper  and  small  magazine. 
Consistent  State  and  National  award- 
winner.  Box  1314.  Editor  St  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER,  20  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  38.  Creative  ability.  Excellent 
references.  For  resume:  Milton  Nuttall. 
4506  Hessian  Road  South.  Virginia 
Beach,  Va.  23462,  or  'phone  703-497- 
7256. 


PHOTfKIRAPHER  -  9  years’  exiierience 
including  news  and  public  relations: 
B.A.  and  thesis  remaining  for  M.A.; 
married.  Seeks  newspaiier.  magazine 
or  college  public  relations  ixisition, 
preferably  Zones  1  or  2.  Box  1364.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Photography 

GO-GETTER — experience,  enthusiasm, 
ideas — seeks  photo-mindeii  organization. 
Box  1352.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Pressmen— Stereotypers 

PRESSM.AN.  ex|ierienced  on  Goss 
Headliner,  desires  job  in  combination 
shop.  Completeiy  competent  in  all 
pha.«es  of  press  and  stereotyi*  work. 
Charles  Grolea'i.  Bo.x  85,  Mulberry, 
Indiani  46059. 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSM.AN.  exiicri- 
enced  on  Goss  Suburban  plates,  strip¬ 
ping  and  some  camera.  Prefer  small 
daily  or  weekly  in  Area  5.  Box  1079, 
Eilitor  St  Publisher. 


NE.VSPAPER  PRESSM.AN  w.mts  to 
make  change  to  smaller  city.  .AKsolute- 
ly  deiiemlable.  Confidential  replies.  Bo.x 
965,  Eklitor  St  Publisher. 


Printers 

-AD  COMPOSITOR  seeks  job  on  daily. 
Non-union.  hot-ty|ie.  Zone  2  or  ()hio. 
Available  now  !  .Answer  all  replies.  Box 
1159.  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


30  YEARS’  EXPERlEiNCE.  20  ns 
working_  foreman,  letterpress,  small 
daily.  Know  all  departments  in  shop 
including  maintenance.  .Area  4.  Box 
!>!•■!.  Editor  St  Publisher. 


Production 

MA.VAGEMENT  POSITION  DEISIRED 
C.apable  family  man.  under  35.  13 

yeirs’  exiierience  large  dailies,  compos¬ 
ing  through  pnxluction  supervision  : 
cold-ty|ie  and  computer.  Prefer  Area 
9:  will  consider  others.  Box  1.335,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 

WRITER-EDITOR  leeks  pr-publication 
job:  now  editing  small  daily.  Box  1192. 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


MISSOLHI  J-SCHOOL  GRAD  wants 
PR  work.  Army  information  officer  in 
Vietnam.  Six  years’  writing  experi¬ 
ence.  21.  Available  November  7.  Box 
1326,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


BRITISH-BORN,  eiiucated.  Eiast  Coast 
daily  news  executive.  37,  seeks  PR  post 
with  U.S.  company  in  London.  Box 
1309.  Editor  St  Publisher. 


WRITER-EDITOR.  .33.  nearly  10  years’ 
experience  on  metro  daily  in  challenging 
administrative,  layout,  editing,  and  re¬ 
porting  posts,  seeks  public  relations  or 
company  publications  position.  Bache¬ 
lor’s  degree.  Box  1321.  Eilitor  St  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTEHt-PHOTOGRAPHER  seeks 
house  organ.  A'eteran,  29.  1-year  weekly. 
2  daily;  know  makeup.  Box  1801,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  -  WRITCT 
seeks  pr  publi  -ation  job.  Now  editing 
small  daily.  Box  1318,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COLLEGE  SPORTS  INEXARMATION 
Directorship  stiught.  F.xperienc^i  Big 
leagues,  college  and  pro:  know  proiier 
handling  press  Ixix,  writers’  interviews : 
sixitting  coaches  on  tv,  etc. ;  protect 
college  siiie  of  story.  B..A.  Journalism 
degree.  Box  1349.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLIC  REL.ATIONS  DIRECTOR.  34. 
veteran,  family:  .A.B..  M..A.  in  public- 
atklressing:  7th  .vear  with  government 
service  agency.  Creative,  adaptable — 
litieral  Irish  ty|ie.  Resourceful  knowl- 
eilge  of  government,  politics,  eiiueation. 
the  arts.  J-backgnxind :  3  awaixis: 

teaching  experience,  speech  writing  a 
siiecialty.  References  from  the  top.  Box 
1346.  Eklitor  4  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


{('initinKtd  hiuH  fniye  Id) 
Approximately  o.dPd  press  cre¬ 
dentials  \vei-e  issued  in  one  form 
or  another  to  rejnnters.  broad¬ 
casters.  photojrraphers  and 
otheis  inclmiinjr  technicians. 
Fourteen  hundred  seats  were  in 
the  daily  press  section  flankinp 
the  speakers  j)latform. 

The  convention  hotel  press 
he;uuiuarters  in  the  Fontaine¬ 
bleau  Hotel  was  spread  between 
two  doors.  The  larper  area  was 
in  what  used  to  l>e  the  hotel 
>rarajr<‘.  The  rest  of  it  was  a 
door-and-a-half  removed  on  the 
mezzanine  in  the  private  dining; 
room  ai’ea.  The  Sen-  York 
7'i/n<.s  hit  the  Jackpot  with  the 
most  light,  air  and  view  looking 
through  the  indoor  pool  at  the 
ocean  l)eyond.  Cowles  Publica¬ 
tions  was  second  best  looking 
into  the  pool  but  not  the  ocean. 

•  Mobile  units  containing  broad¬ 
casting  equipment,  etc.,  weie 
“a  dime  a  dozen”  in  and  out  of 
the  press  headquarteis  at  Con¬ 
vention  Hall.  They  were  adja¬ 
cent  to  broadcasting  headquar¬ 
ters  with  reception  rooms,  tele¬ 
phone  switchlwards,  control 
rooms,  inteiwiew  rooms  that 
gave  the  appearance  of  perma¬ 
nent  installations.  Next  to  these 
were  headquarters  of  newspa¬ 
per  organizations,  some  en¬ 
closed  with  wall  board  and 
others  closed  off  only  by  «lra- 
peries. 

•  The  most  intriguingwas  a  pre¬ 
fabricated  installation  for  Uni¬ 
ted  Press  IntejTiational.  It  had 
Iw*en  built  outside  of  the  hall  in 
three  parts  and  e(]ui))ped  with 
the  necessary  plumbing  a  id  wir¬ 
ing.  riien  it  was  moved  into 
position  and  connections  made 
with  a  darkroom  on  one  side,  a 
photographers  “ready  room”  on 
the  other  and  a  work  aiea  in  the 
middle.  Because  the  entire  press 
area  was  air  conditioned  it  was 
not  necessary  to  install  air  con¬ 
ditioning  in  these  units.  It  pro- 
vi<le<l  2,000  feet  of  work  area. 

•  The  Mionii  Ht  raid  on  Sunday 
.Aug.  1  included  a  01-page  “con¬ 
vention  special”  section  complete 
with  all  possible  information 
alK>ut  the  convention  and  the 
cities  of  Miami  and  .Miami 
Reach. 

In  adilition  it  carried  a  10- 
page  tabloid  advertisement  for 
Rockefeller's  candidacy.  Printed 
on  heavy  paper  the  full  page  ads 
were  interspersed  with  portraits 
of  the  candidate.  The  section  did 
not  appear  el.sewhere  in  the 
country  having  Ix-en  designed 
for  this  convention. 

The  Herald  did  not  carry  the 
.series  of  Rockefeller  page  ads 


which  had  been  placed  in  news- 
pajiers  in  recent  weeks. 

.Another  section  of  32  pages  in 
8*2  .X  11  size  was  called  “Florida 
Forward.”  It  was  a  joint  ven¬ 
ture  of  the  Florida  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  promote  the  state.  85 
aiijieared  in  3t!  memlier  dailies 
with  2  million  circulation  (E&P 
.Aug.  3,  page  -10). 

•  Every  press  organization  with 
woiking  arrangements  at  con¬ 
vention  hall  were  subject  to 
gouging  by  local  electricians. 
The  electricians  were  backed  up 
by  local  Miami  Beach  ordinance. 

Some  time  ago  each  organiza¬ 
tion  had  been  notified  by  its  con¬ 
tractor  that  a  stand-by  elec¬ 
trician  woubl  have  to  be  paid 
while  the  convention  was  in 
progress  but  few  of  them  i)aid 
little  attention. 

.An)und  four  o’clock  on  Friday 
preceiling  the  convention  ojien- 
ing  the  power  and  the  lights 
went  oft  in  some  of  the  press 
areas.  That  brought  the  point 
home  to  all. 

Each  organization  was  hand¬ 
ed  a  letter  on  the  ofticial  sta¬ 
tionery  of  the  city  of  Miami 
Beach,  office  of  Planning  and 
Zoning.  It  was  a  “to  whom  it 
may  concern”  letter  dated  Feb. 

I,  19<!7,  .stating: 

“On  March  1,  llHil,  the  city 
of  Miami  Beach  adopted  the 
South  Florida  Building  Code.  In 
part  XI,  Chapter  45,  Section 
4505.3  the  following  it  stated: 

“Qualified  electricians  shall  be 
reciuired  to  suijervi.se  and  patrol 
all  tem|)oiaiy  electrical  intalla- 
tions  for  cainivals,  ciicuses  and 
fair.s.  .  !” 

•  Just  when  the  newsmen  were 
trying  to  figure  out  whether  the 
political  convention  was  a  carni¬ 
val,  circus  or  fail-  they  received 
notification  of  how  much  it  was 
going  to  cost.  They  were  told  the 
amount  could  tie  prorated  by  the 
numlier  of  media  in  the  area 
using  the  same  contractor. 

For  the  .AP  and  UPI  the  bill 
was  84  dollars  per  day  apiece. 
They  were  two  of  six  outfits 
“sharing”  the  bill. 

For  the  .AP  ami  UPI  the  bill 
was  $84  apiece.  They 

were  two  of  six  outfits  “shar¬ 
ing”  the  bill. 

For  Eastman  Kodak’s  cour¬ 
tesy  developing  iKxith  the 
charge  was  $21  jier  hour. 

Kodak’s  iKioth  in  the  |)ress 
head(|Uarters  was  doing  a  “land 
office”  busim'ss  but  with  no  in¬ 
come.  Under  the  direction  of 

J.  Vvinton  Lemen,  Director  of 
Sales  Development,  Photo  Press, 
jihotographers  were  Ixung  given 
developer!  negatives  of  their 


work  at  no  charge.  .A  special 
Eastman  machine  turned  out  the 
dry  negatives  in  three  and  a  half 
minutes. 

•  Southern  Bell  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany  installed  4,200  feet  of  spe¬ 
cial  video  and  e.xchange  sub¬ 
marine  cable  across  Biscayne 
Ray  to  .Miami  from  convention 
hall  for  the  proceedings.  In  addi¬ 
tion  it  installed  a  70-foot  micro- 
wave  tower  at  the  hall.  .Addition¬ 
al  telephones  numliered  6,350, 
teletype  machines  310, .500  audio 
channels  and  60  video  pickups 
were  some  of  the  installations. 

•  John  H.  Perry  Jr.,  Publisher 
of  The  Perry  Newspapers,  and 
his  newly  completed  85-foot 
“Undersea  Hunter’’  docked 
across  the  road  from  the  h'on- 
tainebleau  Hotel.  The  all-steel 
diesel-powered  craft  is  the  sup¬ 
port  vessel  for  Mr.  Perry’s  sub¬ 
marine  the  “Shelf  Diver”  which 
was  on  display  alniard  the  fan- 
tail.  The  four-man  sub  weighing 
eight  and  a  half  tons  is  capable 
of  diving  to  800  feet  and  with¬ 
standing  hull  pressuie  of  two 
thousand  pounds  per  inch.  It  is 
the  Pith  suh  built  by  Mr.  Perry 
and  can  lie  bought  for  $350,000 
dollars.  It  is  equipped  for  under 
water  exploration  and  for  mat¬ 
ing  with  another  underwater 
unit  or  house  which  can  1h'  per¬ 
manently  established.  It  provides 
a  complete  dry  transfer  of  per¬ 
sonnel  with  the  Perry  under¬ 
water  habitat  “Hydrolab.” 

Mr.  Perry’s  headquarters  plant 
is  at  Riviera  Reach,  Fla.  One 
of  his  earlier  sub  mmlels,  the 
PC3B,  helped  to  hunt  the  hydro¬ 
gen  bomb  that  was  lost  off  the 
coast  of  Spain  .some  time  ago. 

•  Wes  (lallagher.  General  Man¬ 
ager  of  the  .Associated  Press, 
was  in  charge  of  a  large  conven¬ 
tion  of  staff  having  just  re¬ 
turned  from  a  lb-day  visit  to 
Cuba  on  .Aug.  1. 

He  applied  for  a  visa  to  Cuba 
almost  two  years  ago  in  order  to 
visit  the  .AP  Bureau  there  oper¬ 
ated  by  John  Wheeler  for  the 
last  18*  months.  The  .AP  is  the 
only  U.  S.  press  organization 
with  a  permanent  bureau  in 
Havana  headed  by  an  American. 

.Mr.  Gallagher  received  word 
in  July  that  his  vi.sa  had  lieen 
granted  and  he  entered  Cuba 
from  Mexico  City  in  a  group 
including  Reuven  Salazar  of  the 
Lon  Ariffelen  Tioien,  Dick  Duncan 
of  Time  and  two  crews  from 
CBS  and  NBC.  William  Monta- 
blano  of  the  Miami  Herald  was 
in  Havana  and  joined  the  group 
there. 

They  were  taken  on  a  guided 
tour  by  the  Cuban  P'oreign  Office 
to  the  Ray  of  Pigs  and  to  Santa 
Clara. 

Mr.  Gallagher  said  that  Mr. 
W header’s  copy  gcx's  through  the 
Cuban  Post  Office  and  that  no 
cen.sorship  had  lM>en  detected  al¬ 


though  the  government  some¬ 
times  protested  stories  that  were 
sent.  .Mr.  Wheeler’s  wife,  .Anne, 
takes  pictures  and  develops  them 
for  the  .AP. 

•  Congrenniomtl  Quarterly  pro¬ 
vided  a  special  daily  news  ser\- 
ice  to  its  clients  from  July  29  to 
.Aug.  9.  It  will  lie  repeated  from 
.Aug.  19  to  30  at  the  Democratic 
convention.  In  addition  to  a 
calendar  of  upcoming  events  the 
service  provides  a  detailed  chron¬ 
ology  hour  by  hour  of  all  de¬ 
velopments  the  previous  day  in¬ 
cluding  press  conferences,  com¬ 
mittee  sessions,  fliwr  action,  etc. 
• 

EEOC  tuiifrheiis 

help  wanted  ^ides 

Washington 

The  E(|ual  Employment  Op¬ 
portunity  Commission  adopted  a 
new  rule  this  week  that  makes 
it  unlawful  for  employers  to 
place  help  wanted  ads  under 
separate  male  and  female  col¬ 
umn  headings  unless  sex  is  a 
bona  fide  occupational  qualifica¬ 
tion  for  the  jiosition. 

The  new  rule  is  effective 
Decemlier  1. 

Previously,  EEOC’s  guide¬ 
lines  stijiulated  that  help  wanted 
ads  could  lie  headed  male  and 
female  to  indicate  that  .some 
occupations  were  considered 
“more  attractive”  to  persons  of 
one  sex  than  the  other. 


Sports  and  sports  people 
are  his  subjects.  Contro¬ 
versy  his  element.  After 
reading  his  column, 
Washingtonians  are  con¬ 
strained  to  buy  drinks  all 
round  — or  weep  with 
rage.  But  they  keep  read¬ 
ing. 

His  name:  Morris  Siegel. 
His  job:  Sportswriter  for 
The  Washington  Star. 
Another  reason  influential 
Washington  reads  The 
Evening  and  Sunday  Star. 


iThe 

Washington 
liu  Star 
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^is  pilot  checks 
efore  take-off,  too. 

,,e,y.mlndedtruckingcompanies 

I  over  America  requrre  that  each 
ece  of  equipment  recerue  a  thor- 

pre-trip  vehicle  mspecroh 

efore  it  leaves  the 

,es,  lights,  coupler.  wrnds'ueW 
dpers,  horn,  fire  extmgu'sher-^ 
hese  are  carefully  J";*; 

,los  extensive  driver  wemmg.  ex 
riains  why  professronal  truck 
drivers  have  such  outstanding 
safety  records. 


lerican  Trucking  mystry 

,can  Trucking  Associations.  Inc.  'WXTW' 
ington.  0.  C.  20036  'Mir 

WHEELS  THAT  GO  EVEHTWHEHJ  V 
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$5000  IN  CONSERVATION  AWARD 


The  Scripps-Howard 
Foundation’s 
Edward  J.  Meeman 
Awards  for  1968 
to  Newspapermen 

Prizes  totalling  $5000  will  be  awarded  to 
newspapermen  and  women  on  U.  S.  news¬ 
papers  in  recognition  of  outstanding 
work  in  the  cause  of  conservation  published 
in  newspapers  during  1968.  One  first  prize 
of  $1000  will  be  awarded.  The  remaining 
$4000  will  be  distributed  in  awards  in 
number  and  amount  to  be  determined  at  the 
discretion  of  the  judges. 

Conservation,  for  the  purposes  of  these 
awards,  is  limited  to  conservation  of  soil, 
water,  forests,  clean  air,  vegetation, 
w'ildlife,  scenery  and  open  space. 
Conservation  of  mineral  resources  and 
oil,  important  though  it  is,  is  not  included. 

Entry  deadline  for  the  awards,  named  for 
the  late  Edward  J.  Meeman,  former  editor 
of  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar  and 
Conservation  Editor  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  is  February  15, 1969.  Any  - 
U.  S.  newspaperman  or  woman  may  be  , 
nominated  for  an  award  by  a  newspaper 
or  newspaper  reader. 

Nominations  of  candidates,  including 
clippings  and  tearsheets  of  candidate’s 
work  published  in  a  newspaper  during 
1968  and  a  biographical  sketch  of  author, 
should  be  sent  to  Meeman  Awards, 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  200  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017.  Entries 
should  be  neat,  but  not  elaborate. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE 
EL  PASO  HERALD-POST 


BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD 
EVANSVILLE  PRESS  •  I 


•  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR 
MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 


WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 


PITTSBURGH  PRESS 


CLEVELAND  PRESS 


COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL 


DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS 


KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL 


MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR 


KENTUCKY  POST  &  TIMES-STAR 
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